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Art.  1 .  Ecclesiastica ;  or  the  Churchy  her  Schools  and  her  Clergy, 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Davies,  M.A.  London  ;  Hatchard  and  Son. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  modern  Englishman,  who  lives  entirely 
in  the  present  and  future,  to  present  to  his  imagination  a  true 
picture  of  those  ancient  communities,  in  which  a  priesthood 
formed  the  most  honourable,  and  for  a  long  while  the  most 
powerful  caste.  Knowing  nothing  of  such  a  form  of  society 
except  in  its  last  stage  of  decay,  a  modern  protestant  is  apt 
perhaps  to  load  it  with  too  undistinguishing  reproof  under  the 
hateful  name  of  priestcraft :  and  it  is  to  many  no  slight  eflort  of 
candour,  and  requires  no  slight  sacrifice  of  prepossessions,  to 
acknowledge  much  that  was  good  in  the  old  hierarchies,  and 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  secret  pro\idencc,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  better  state  to  come. 

It  is  true,  that  our  historical  acquaintance  with  Egypt  and  with 
India,  does  not  reach  back  at  all  early  enough  to  give  us  docu¬ 
mentary  endence  concerning  the  primitive  condition  of  society 
in  those  countries.  Nevertheless,  human  nature  is  so  faithful  to 
itself,  that  the  institutions  themselves,  as  we  know  them  to  have 
existed,  and  the  analogy  of  semibarbaric  tribes,  enable  us  to 
pronounce  with  no  small  confidence,  on  several  points  of  import¬ 
ance.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  priestly  caste  of  E^q)t  once 
upon  a  time  comprehended  within  itself  all  the  cultivators  of 
literature  and  science ;  and  that  ‘  hierarchical  ascendancy'  prac¬ 
tically  meant,  the  predominance  of  the  men  of  letters  and  of 
thought,  over  those  who  wielded  the  sword,  who  guided  the 
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loom,  or  toiled  at  the  plough  and  spade.  While  the  art  of  reading 
and  writing  was  one  of  much  labour,  it  naturally,  as  all  other 
arts,  became  hereditar}%  in  order  that  expert  ness  might  be 
attained  in  it  from  an  early  age  :  and  of  the  hereditary  priest¬ 
hood  only  a  small  part  was  occupied  in  sen  ices  strictly  religious. 
The  eminently  flourishing  state  of  Egypt  under  her  native  hie¬ 
rarchy,  while  its  sway  was  most  complete,  is  the  best  panegyric 
on  its  suitability  for  advancing  and  developing  the  national 
energies :  and  if  it  struggled  to  keep  its  exclusive  dominion, 
when  it  had  raised  other  members  of  the  nation  into  a  fitness  to 
participate  in  rule,  this  is,  unfortunately,  too  universal  a  sin  in 
governing  powers,  to  need  peculiar  censure.  If  it  had  taken  up 
into  itself  and  gave  permanence  to  superstitious  follies,  which 
may  be  pitied  in  barbarians,  but  arc  disgusting  in  maturcr 
civilization  ;  this  docs  but  give  us  insight  into  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  divine  arrangement,  by  which  the  proud  fabric 
of  Egyptian  grandciur  was  at  length  to  be  brought  to  the  ground. 
It  does  not  justify  us  in  doubting,  whether  that  sage  hierarchy 
was  in  the  course  of  two  millenniums  made  ctticient  to  promote 
the  great  ends  for  which  the  human  race  was  created. 

Such  remarks  may,  with  certJiin  modifications,  apply  ecpially 
to  the  Christian  priesthood  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  Here 
we  have  not  to  argue  and  prove,  but  >ve  know,  that  not  in  one 
small  country,  like  Egypt,  but  over  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe 
— excepting  the  feeble  and  decaying  Greek  empire — for  cen¬ 
turies  together,  neither  knowledge,  nor  letters,  nor  continuous 
thought  was  to  be  found,  except  in  the  priestly  order.  The 
celebrated  code  of  Aragon,  (that  oldest  and  best  defined  of  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchies),  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  entirely 
by  the  clergy',  and  owed  its  superiority  to  their  knowledge  of 
Roman  law.  It  docs  not  then  surprise  us  to  find,  even  in  that 
martial  people,  that  the  four  ranks  of  Aragon  w  ere  recounted  in 
the  following  order  ; — Ecclesiastics,  Nobles,  Cavidiers,  and  Com¬ 
mons.  Society,  in  short,  was  in  those  ages  made  up  of  warriors, 
serfs,  and  ecclesiastics;  except  where  old  cities  had  retained 
some  portion  of  former  civilization  ;  and  the  clergy’^  were  cabinet 
ministers,  secretaries,  lawyers,  judges,  legislators,  and  keepers  of 
the  public  records, — quite  as  much  as  teachers  of  religion  or 
performers  of  liturgic^  ceremonies.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
they  deserved  to  bear  rule,  because  there  w’as  no  other  element 
of  society  so  able  and  w  illing  to  rule  w’dl ;  and  such  power  as  they 
did  obtain,  was  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  their  superior  know¬ 
ledge.  No  doubt,  subtlety  and  craft  were  often  used  to  extend 
their  sway  still  farther ;  but  as  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  this,  in  the  long  run,  only  injured  their  authority',  which 
w  as  originally  moral ;  so  it  is  probable  that  coarse  aiid  wilful 
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delusion  was  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  as  long  as  they 
possessed  such  a  real  superiority  as  made  the  better  disposed 
part  of  society  voluntarily  defer  to  them. 

The  time  however  came,  following  quick  upon  the  tranquil- 
lixation  of  the  fermenting  tribes,  when  the  knowledge  of  letters 
and  of  law  was  to  pass  over  into  the  laity.  No  artificial  diffi¬ 
culty  existed  in  Europe,  to  which  a  clear  and  easy  alphabet  had 
been  bequeathed,  further  than  that  of  learning  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  modified  in  its  idiom  by  adaptation  to  the  spoken  dialects : 
and  if  Hildebrand  could  have  foreseen  how  the  lawyer  tribe  would 
rise  up  in  rivalry  to  the  churchman,  his  intense  ecclesiastical 
zeal  would  probably  have  sought  for  methods  of  retaining  the 
whole  legal  body  within  the  consecrated  pale.  Whether  a 
second  sight  of  coming  events  would  have  made  him  flinch  from 
his  favourite  measure  of  enforcing  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  we 
dare  not  speculate ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  say,  that  this  forced 
celibacy  is  that  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  cliristian 
priestly  caste  to  continue,  like  that  of  Egj^pt,  gathering  into 
itself  all  literary  energies.  The  celibate  not  only  degraded  the 
priestly  order,  morally,  but  it  kept  out  among  the  laity  those 
whom  a  subtler  policy  would  have  adopted  as  '  clerks  ;  ^  and  as 
the  affairs  of  state  gained  a  fixed  form,  and  called  for  diversified 
and  practised  talents,  the  mental  cultivation  of  lawyers  and 
secretaries  soon  equalled  that  of  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastics. 
From  this  time  onward,  to  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  of  the 
clergy  (or  wdiat  they  called  the  rights  of  the  church),  was  not, 
even  when  purest,  an  impulse  of  wise  philanthropy ;  and  could 
seldom  be  much  higher  than  a  fond  clinging  to  antique  associa¬ 
tions,  blind  both  to  the  present  and  to  the  future.  In  the  rise 
of  lawyers,  any  one  might  have  foreseen  the  certain  and  just 
downfal  of  the  civil  predominance  of  the  clergy. 

Not  much  later  than  this,  was  secretly  planted  another  seed, 
from  which,  in  process  of  time,  fresh  growths  were  to  spring  up, 
overtopping  the  ecclesiastical  structure.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  Roger  Bacon  was  held  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  '  church,'  or 
that  physicians  and  philosophers  were  watched  with  extreme 
jealousy,  A  ready  instinct  revealed,  that  the  professors  of 
Spence, — whether  chemistry  or  astronomy,  mechanics,  or  phy- 
8iolog}%— would,  whether  they  intended  it  or  not,  nndennine  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  could  not  display  equally  solid  proofs 
of  Meir  assumed  and  infallible  knowledge.  We  do  not  wish  to 
obscure  the  fact,  that  those  who  pursue  exclusively  the  material 
*^enccs,  have  generally,  by  a  natural  onesidedness,  undervalued 
ftll  forms  of  thought  dissimilar  to  their  own,  and  hjive  been 
unable  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  understanding  and  the 
feelings ;  yet,  while  we  do  not  give  the  contemporaries  of  Roger 
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Bacon  the  credit  of  having  seen  so  deeply  into  this  matter,  but 
attribute  their  opposition  to  a  vulgar  jejdousy  of  all  knowledge 
based  on  a  new  foundation,  and  of  which  they  were  not  the 
store-keeiKirs ;  wc  are  here  concerned  only  to  point  out  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  a  noble  fabric  of  diversified 
science  has  been  gradually  built  up,  constituting  in  itself  a  new 
world  for  thought  and  knowledge  to  rove  in.  ^lodern  science, 
in  fact,  is  the  great  training-field  for  the  reasoning  powers; 
beginning,  as  it  does,  with  the  most  accurate,  cautious,  and,  so 
to  say,  tin»id  steps  of  geometry;  rising  into  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  by  a  progress  almost  insensible ;  advancing  hv 
another  path  into  chemistry,  and  thence  into  physiology  ;  while 
still  more  recent  boldness  has  pnshed-on  mineralogy  and  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  into  the  sphere  of  geological  research,  and,  on 
the  side  of  political  economy,  has  discovered  a  scientific  unifor- 
inity  even  in  human  action.  In  this  wide  and  varied  field,  the 
human  uudcrstandiug  luis  learned  to  use  its  powers  in  every 
different  balance  of  probabilities,  in  which  general  tr\ith  is  to  he 
discussed  and  elicited ;  and  positive  know  ledge  Inis  been  set  on 
a  basis  which  cannot  be  disturbed.  In  the  cultivation  of  these 
sciences  individual  clergyman  have  taken  a  part,  but  of  course 
not  in  their  ecclesiastical  character,  nor  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  their  order.  Such  knowledge  is  so  far  from  being  peculiarly 
theirs,  that  they  arc,  as  a  body,  eminently  deficient  in  it ;  and  in 
their  appreciation  of  evidence  and  of  positive  knowledge,  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  cultivated  laity. 

A  third  and  yet  more  important  clue  of  wisdom  has  been 
grasped  by  the  human  mind,  and  in  no  small  length  unwound, 
to  guide  it  through  the  labyrinth  of  practical  life ; — we  mean 
that,  which,  in  its  vaguest  name,  is  called  histor\%  but  which, 
embracing  inanN  past  experience  in  legislation,  and  in  adminis¬ 
trative  organization,  is  ever  striving  to  give  birth  to  a  science  of 
)K)lities.  As  the  sw  eep  of  the  subject  embraces  retiylous  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  we  may  add,  the  fluctuations  of  religious  opinion,  both 
w  ithin  and  without  the  associations  or  systems  called  churches ; 
the  student  of  history  earns  a  right  to  hold  many  strong  con¬ 
victions  concerning  things  ecclesiastical.  In  the  present  state 
of  Europe,  when  the  rights  of  men  and  of  property  are  so 
varied  and  so  complicated  ;  in  an  age  of  comparative  refinement 
and  humanity, — when  that,  which  would  have  been  felt  as  an  in¬ 
convenience  in  ruder  times,  becomes  an  intolerable  and  real  op¬ 
pression  ; — w  hole  nations  unite  in  demanding,  if  dumbly,  yet  not 
loss  intelligibly,  that  the  sufferings  of  a  thousand  years  shall  not 
have  been  throw  n  away,  but  shall  produce  some  fruit  in  guiding 
public  measures  by  a  just,  humane,  and  salutary  channel.  At 
such  a  time,  a  w  ide  and  deep  study  of  history  is  essential  to  the 
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real  rulers  of  a  country ;  or,  if  it  is  reser\Td  for  closet-philoso¬ 
phers  to  draw  out  in  theory  tlie  lessons  which  history  may  furnish, 
the  practical  statesman  must,  at  Icjist,  have  his  mind  fully  im¬ 
bued  with  the  net  results  of  such  inquiries.  To  ask  whether  the 
modern  clergy  are  eminently  well  furnished  with  such  knowledge, 
might  seem  to  be  a  gratuitous  insult,  if  no  claims  w  ere  put  forth 
bv  them  to  be  the  guides  of  national  measures.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  a  majority  of  the  state-clergy  have  read  a  little  of  Greek,  and 
less  of  Roman  history ;  that  as  Dr.  Arnold  stated,  they  have  some 
aciiuaiutance  with  Hume  and  with  Clarendon ;  and  that  among 
them,  as  in  every  large  body,  there  are  many  highly  accomplished 
individuals.  Rut  speaking  of  them  collectively,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  far  less  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  allairs 
oil  the  large  scide, — and  are  immeasurably  slow  er  to  learn  by  ex- 
|)cricnce, — than  the  laity.  In  short ;  whereas  they  once  excelled 
the  laity  in  worldly  knowledge,  wdsdom,  and  virt  ue,  and  therefore 
justly  exercised  no  small  influence  over  national  afl’airs ;  they  have 
now  no  recognizable  superiority  in  virtue,  and  a  clear  inferiority 
in  all  practical  accomplishments,  such  as  enable  men  to  rule 
beneticially.  At  the  arrogance  of  the  chiims  which  they  now  so 
often  make,  we  need  not  be  surprised ;  but  it  is  only  the  more 
necessary  for  us  quietly  to  examine  into  their  w  hole  position  and 
the  qiudity  of  their  influence.  When  we  go  back  to  the  English 
priesthood  before  the  Reformation,  we  find  in  them  and  their 
whole  system,  one  important  and  valuable  clement  which  has 
been  since  entirely  lost.  They  were  then  fighting  against  kings 
and  princes,  the  battle  of  the  poor  and  needy.  We  know  it  will 
be  replied,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  democratical,  only  when 
it  suits  her  interest  to  be  so.  Let  this  be  admitted,  and  let  it 
be  made  a  deduction  from  her  of  so  mucli  credit  for  virtue. 
Yet  it  remains  as  a  truth,  that  the  (so  called)  catholic  church 
was  antagonistic  to  the  secular  tyranny  of  the  state ;  and  in  so 
far  w’as  a  beneficial  political  agent. 

Corporations  of  this  world,  whetlier  called  states  or  clnirches, 
seldom  act  except  in  concurrence  with  their  own  immediate  and 
selfish  interest ;  and  we  may  be  thankful,  when  it  is  their  inte¬ 
rest  to  act  rightly,  if  they  sec  it  and  do  it.  The  priesthood  wius, 
m  fact,  for  a  length  of  time  the  ladder  by  which  men  of  low 
birth,  but  powerful  minds,  rose  into  public  eminence ;  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  many  of  these  retained  strong  sympathies 
with  the  humble  classes  from  which  they  had  sjirung.  Even 
when  personal  pride  was  the  chief  goad  to  action,  as  in  a 
Becket  or  a  Wolsey,  we  must  not  overlook  the  warmth  of 
iwpular  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  the  one,  or  the  excellent 
tendency  of  the  measures  of  the  other.  As  at  present  eminently 
lu  Ireland,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  Lower  Canada,  so  formerly 
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in  England  the  dignified  clergy  were  often  the  cliampions  of 
the  lower  people  against  the  oppressions  of  the  higher  orders. 
If  the  curate  or  the  parish  priest  was  not  personally  bold 
enough,  yet  the  abbot,  the  bishop,  the  archbishop,  could  defy 
the  indignation  of  a  baron,  and  sometimes  of  a  king ;  and  in 
very  many  instances  they  took  this  method  of  setting  forth  the 
grandeur  and  goodness  of  the  church.  We  dare  not  assert  this 
to  have  been  always  done ;  but,  at  least,  it  was  not  rare :  and 
on  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  public 
influence  of  the  clergy  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  humanity 
and  righteousness.  Witness  their  efforts  to  soften  the  ferocity 
of  war  by  upholding  the  truce  of  God ;  their  zeal  on  behalf  of 
manumitting  slaves ;  their  urgent  and  well-meant  exhortations 
to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  and  provide  support  for  the  aged. 
Even  the  universities  of  those  days  were  places  whither  the  poor 
might  resort  as  well  as  the  rich;  and  the  wealthy,  under 
priestly  influence,  were  stimulated  to  bequeath  property  for 
maintaining  'poor*  students,  which  was  actually  received  by 
men  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  nation.  In  short,  however 
scandalous  the  abuses  of  monasteries,  or  the  private  life  of 
thousands  among  the  clergy,  their  political  position  was  such  as 
affords  matter  for  pride  aud  exultation  to  the  modern  assailant 
of  protestantism. 

But  the  boast  of  the  Romanist  is  only  half  just.  Great  as  is 
the  contrast  between  an  Anselm,  a  Becket,  a  Stephen  Langton, 
on  the  one  hand, — and  a  Cranmer,  a  Sheldon,  a  llorscly,  on 
the  other,  it  by  no  means  came  in  suddenly,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  religious  changes  enforced  by  Henry  the  Eighth :  it  grew 
from  the  inward  decay  and  loss  of  vitality  in  the  priestly  power, 
and  was  already  largely  apparent  before  the  final  rupture  of 
Henry  with  Rome.  Wolsey  could  not  have  acted  the  part  of 
Anselm,  because  he  knew  that  he  would  not  find  support  in  the 
nation ;  and  in  fact,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  w  hen  en- 
trap|>ed  in  a  pmtmunxre^  by  Wolsey*8  incaution  and  the  king*s 
shameful  trencher}’,  behaved  with  all  the  pusillanimity  of  guilty 
men.  They  had  too  often  already  made  ‘  the  privileges  of  their 
order*  an  end  instead  of  a  means ;  had  too  often  exliibited  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  sensuality  of  secular  power,  side  by  side  with 
the  externals  of  sanctity ;  the  nation,  moreover,  was  too  jealous 
of  foreign  interference  to  make  the  support  of  Rome  a  sure 
protection ;  and  therefore  nothing  was  left  for  the  ecclesiastic^ 
order  but  to  become  the  degraded  courtiers  of  the  state.  e 
must,  it  is  true,  be  the  less  severe  on  such  men  as  Cranmer, 
when  wc  remember  the  prostration  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
Commons  before  a  despot,  who  in  the  garb  of  peace,  and  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  armed  satellites,  sported  with  the  lives  of  his 
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noblest  subjects.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  abject  position 
of  the  clergy,  as  humble  slaves  to  the  crown  and  to  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  was  not  confined  to  that  moment  of  crude  and  surprizing 
tvraimy.  From  the  degradation  of  Wolsey,  down  to  the  present 
vear,  the  English  clergy  have  been  faithful  to  their  position  of 
indifference  or  hostility  to  the  people's  rights.  '^Ith  great 
consistency  have  they  advocated  oppressive  rule;  worshipping 
first,  the  theory  of  a  divinely  appointed  monarch ;  afterwards, 
the  more  modern  idol  of  an  irresj>onsible  aristocracy,  controlling 
or  co-operating  with  the  crown.  How  singular  is  the  contrast 
of  Henry  the  Second,  to  James  or  Charles  the  First !  '  Will  no 

one  rid  me  of  this  factious  priest  ? '  exclaimed  the  incautious 
Plantageuet,  against  his  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ^  No 
bishop,  no  king ! '  was  the  fixed  conviction  of  Charles  and  of  his 
pedantic  sire.  Most  clear  is  it,  that  since  the  Reformation,  the 
higher  clergy  universally,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  lower, 
even  when  puritanical  times  are  included,  have  been  appendages 
to  the  power  of  those  who  had  church-preferment  to  give  aw  ay ; 
and,  consequently,  as  pieces  of  *  patronage,'  they  have  been 
useful  chiefiy  to  *  strengthen  the  hands'  of  the  secular  govern¬ 
ment.  We  know  that  this  will  be,  in  substance,  not  merely 
conceded,  but  defended,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  present 
race :  and  some  may  wonder  why  we  dwell  on  this.  Can  no 
honorable  men  be  tories?  Is  it  really  a  reproach  to  the  clergy 
to  espouse  that  side  of  politics  ?  Do  w  e  arrogantly  assume,  that 
it  is  a  crime  to  differ  from  us  in  party  >new’s  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  are  honourable  men  in  both  parties ;  but  it  is  not 
therefore  difficult  to  see  wherein  consists  a  (/^honourable  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  party.  To  support  the  government  of  the  day  indis¬ 
criminately,  provided  only  that  it  favours  the  worldly  interests 
of  the  clergy;  to  be  languid  and  yielding  to  it  on  all  other 
points ;  to  grasp  at  power  for  their  order,  to  use  it  only  for 
aggrandizing  that  order,  and  make  themselves  in  other  things 
the  tools  of  those  who  will  increase  its  worldly  greatness :  this  is 
as  dishonourable  to  those  who  do  it,  as  if  they  were  promoting 
solely  their  personal,  and  not  also  their  corporate  interest. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  we  think  nothing  more  forcible  is 
needed,  than  the  conduct  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  real  ground  on  which  they  originally  occupied,  and  have 
since  kept,  their  seats  in  that  assembly,  lies  on  the  surface  of 
history.  They  possessed  baronial  estates,  and  therefore  met 
^th  the  other  barons  to  discuss  their  compion  interests.  The 
title  of '  lord'  was  not  conferred  on  them  by  mere  (curtesy,  but 
denoted  the  possession  of  ample  lands  and  feudal  power ;  and  in 
fset,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ora  Bishop  of  Winchester  or 
Hurham,  was  followed  by  a  retinue  such  as  not  many  peers  could 
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equal.  The  wealth  of  some  of  the  sees  remains  undimiiiishcd,  or 
is  even  iucrcaseil ;  and  as  a  bishop,  once  made,  cannot  be  ejected 
by  the  displeasure  of  the  crown,  there  might  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  exhibit  in  his  public  conduct  a  perfect 
freedom  of  action.  Why  do  not  the  bishops  realize  Dr.  Arnold’s 
vision,  according  to  whom  they  are  admitted  into  the  supreme 
legislature  in  order  to  humanize  and  christianize  public  mea¬ 
sures  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  the  hope  of  translation  to  a  richer 
bishopric  keeps  them  all  in  serv  ility  to  the  crown  ?  Fie  upon 
the  imputation !  that  among  so  many  should  be  found  so  few  to 
prefer  i?2,000  a  year  and  a  clear  conscience,  to  the  miserable 
reward  of  higher  preferment  for  base  compliances !  Nor  in 
fact  would  this  account  for  the  tameness  of  those  who  have  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  prizes.  Some  bishops,  no  doubt,  arc  still 
preferment-hunters;  but  the  majority  are  what  they  are,  by 
reason  of  old  associations,  blinding  prejudices,  and  family  con¬ 
nexions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  consider  what  public  part 
the  bishops  have  played,  at  least  since  the  baneful  restoration  of 
the  Stuiuts.  Since  that  epoch,  the  nation  has  been  aftlicted  by 
profligate  courts,  venal  statesmen,  corrupt  constituencies,  flagi¬ 
tious  drunkenness,  bribery  and  violence  practised  at  elections, 
bloody  and  unjust  wars.  The  poor  have  been  miserably  op¬ 
pressed  by  causes  too  numerous  to  be  here  even  hinted  at. 
A  criminal  code  of  savage  cruelty  was  enforced,  under  which 
human  life  was  either  sacrificed  for  trivial  oflences  against  pro¬ 
perty,  or  saved  by  the  perjury  of  jurors.  The  prisons  of  the 
country  were  in  a  most  disgraceful  state ;  and  were  (as,  alas ! 
we  fear  they  still  are)  the  w’orst  school  of  corruption  to  every 
young  offender.  The  fairs  and  wakes  were  scenes  of  heathen 
immorality  :  drunkenness  prevailed  fearfully  among  all  chisscs, 
from  the  country-squire  and  parson,  the  college-fellow  and  un¬ 
dergraduate,  down  to  the  peasant  and  artizan,  when  drink  was 
to  be  got.  An  inhuman  system  of  slavery  was  established  in 
British  colonies,  and  a  more  inhuman  slave-trade  was  thronged 
by  British  ships.  An  empire  in  the  remote  East  was  conquered 
by  British  arms,  during  which  conquest,  deeds  of  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  treachery  were  perpetrated,  equalling  any  thing  with  which 
we  can  reproach  the  pagan  Indians.  Meanwhile  many  of  the 
clergy  at  home  were  publicly  scandalous  for  profligacy  of  various 
kinds;  and  the  whole  body  secularized  to  an  extent  which 
makes  the  modem  churchman  blush.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was 
prostituted  three  times  a  year  to  political  piu^oscs,  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  infamous  Test  and  Corjwration  Acts :  and  no  clergyman 
could  refuse  to  administer  it,  without  rendering  himself  liable  to 
civil  penalties ;  however  notorious  the  irreligion  of  the  individual 
who  chose  to  demand  it.  Aud  what  did  the  bishops  in  parlia- 
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meut  all  this  wliile ?  We  fear  to  make  too  broad  assertions; 
for  to  prove  negatives  is  not  easy.  We  will  not  say  that  no 
bishop  ever  opened  his  mouth  agivinst  any  of  these  iniquities ; 
but  we  do  fearlessly  say  that,  as  an  order,  their  inllucnce  has 
uniformly  been  devoted  to  the  defence  of  all  that  is  w  orst  in  the 
things  which  have  been  recoimted.  Are  we,  forsooth,  to  be  told 
that  the  successive  ministries  which  governed  this  laud,  were 
immaculate  ?  That  all  their  wars  were  just,  their  administration 
pure,  their  mode  of  gaining  and  keeping  power  monilly  right  ? 
If  not,  we  desire  to  learu  how  many  bishops  have  ever  been 
found  to  oppose  the  government  of  the  day,  or,  by  what  good 
luck  it  is,  that  they  have  cliimcd  in  so  comfortably  with  its  de¬ 
sires.  We  will  not  complain  that  they  did  not  find  out  the  ini¬ 
quities  perpetrated  in  the  slave-trade  :  but  when  those  iniquities 
were  brought  into  open  day,  is  it  much  to  expect  that  the  bench 
of  bishops  would  have  frowned  upon  them  ?  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  have  not  led  the  van,  in  reforming  atrocities,  impuri¬ 
ties,  and  profligacy ;  but  when  reformers  arose  from  the  laity, 
the  influence  of  the  bishops  never  assisted  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  votes  have  all  along  supported  war  and  cruelty. 
From  them.  Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly  could  no  more  get  aid  for  his 
ameliorations  of  the  criminal  code,  than  Wilberforcc  against  the 
slave-trade.  Never  did  they  find  out  that  a  drunken  election 
was  unchristian :  never  did  they  stand  up  as  champions  of  the 
poor.  Again  and  again  has  that  happened,  by  which,  of  late 
also,  the  public  morjility  has  been  scandalized.  A  clergyman 
grossly  misconducts  himself,  and  continues  to  act  in  his  sacred 
cluiractcr,  or  at  least  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  and 
keep  his  church  empty.  Complaints  of  this  are  made  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  bishop  explains,  that  *  it  is  no  fault  of  his ;  but  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  such  that  nothing  can 
be  done.  He  Inis  already  commenced  a  suit ;  but  it  may  take 
many  years  to  decide  it,  and  will  probably  inflict  ruinous  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  bishop  himself.'  Again  and  again,  we  say,  liave 
such  cases  occurred ;  yet  no  bishop  has  come  forw  ard  to  reform 
these  courts,  which,  by  their  own  confession,  arc  such  nuisances 
to  moral  discipline.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  deep  stain  is 
hereby  left  on  many  bishops  whose  general  character  has  mucli 
in  it  to  admire.  If  they  had  no  legal  knowledge  or  ability  in 
practical  business,  they  might  at  least  have  given  their  bold 
and  simple  protest  against  the  existing  iniejuity.  They  might 
have  given  the  weight  of  their  names  to  other  reformers,  and 
have  called  upon  the  government  of  the  day  for  decisive  mea¬ 
sures.  But  no  !  Whether  the  purity  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
honour  of  the  Lord's  Supper  wxrc  at  stake,  or  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  humanity  and  justice,  the  bench  of  bishops  was  dumb  ; 
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and  why?  because  this  was  more  convenient  to  the  cabi¬ 
net,  more  pleasing  to  the  court !  In  one  matter  only,  it  may 
be  looked  on  as  certain,  that  they  will  beard  any  ministi^^  and 
attack  their  own  patrons ; — viz.  if  it  be  proposed  to  touch  a 
single  prospective  penny  of  ecclesiastical  emoluments.  AVe  do  not 
wish  here  to  dilate  on  a  subject,  to  which  of  necessity  we  must 
often  refer.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  real  modern  fact  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  original  cause  or  reason  of  their  being  present 
in  parliament.  The  bishops,  as  a  body,  sit  there  for  no  other 
cause,  than  to  guard  the  church-pelf.  Now,  when  we  consider, 
that  the  lower  House  of  Convocation,  as  long  as  convocations 
w'ere  held,  was  more  narrow-minded  than  the  upper :  we  cannot 
resist  the  inference,  that  if  the  bishops  are  unfit  to  exercise 
national  power,  the  clergy  are  still  less  fit.  Undoubtedly,  in  the 
clergy  at  large  would  be  found  occasionally  less  suppleness  to  a 
tory  ministry',  than  the  bishops  have  generally  shown ;  hut  the 
only  time  at  which  any  collision  is  threatened,  is,  when  such  u 
ministry  makes  a  move  in  the  direction  of  liberty  and  justice. 
Thus,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  deter¬ 
mined  to  pass  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  if  the  clergy  could  have 
decided  how  the  bishops  should  act,  a  far  more  violent  resistance 
would  have  been  made.  While,  therefore,  we  fully  admit  the 
great  services  of  individual  clergymen,  in  the  progressive  deve¬ 
lopment  of  humane  feeling  in  the  nation ;  yet,  as  such  men 
have  always  been  marked  exceptions,  we  arc  constrained  to  say, 
that,  taken  collectively,  the  order  has  made  either  active  or 
passive  resistance  to  every  step  forward  in  moralitv’  and  public 
improvement. 

We  cheerfully  and  thankfully  acknowledge  the  great  spiritual 
sendees  once  rendered  to  the  church  and  nation  bv  the  evan- 
gelical  clcrg\%  from  the  time  of  Romaine  and  Fletcher,  to  the 
death  of  Thomas  Scott,  and  his  equals  in  age.  The  old  evan¬ 
gelical  school  had  certain  great  qualities,  which  their  successors 
have  lost.  They  judged  the  forms  of  a  church  to  be  a  slight 
matter,  in  comparison  wdth  everlasting  substances  :  and  felt  a 
cordiality  of  union  with  one  whom  they  discerned  to  be  a  pious 
dissenter,  such  as  they  had  not,  and  desired  not,  with  a  shadowy 
churchman.  They  rather  endured,  than  boasted  of  their  alliance 
with  the  state;  and  reconciled  themselves  to  it,  chiefiy  by 
making  light  of  all  church-forms  in  comparison  with  personal 
religion.  Nevertheless,  whatever  part  in  public  measures  they 
took,  was,  we  fear,  directed  to  strengthen  despotism ;  except, 
that  numbers  of  them  felt  a  warm  and  true  interest  in  the  cause 
of  iiegro-freedom  :  a  species  of  reform,  which  did  not  touch 
home-prejudices  very  closely.  This  old  school,  however,  had 
already  veered  greatly  round  towards  a  high-church  position, 
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more  than  twenty  years  ago.  As  early  as  1821,  if  our  memory 
serves  us,  when  Bishop  Heber  went  out  to  India  as  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
resolved,  (to  the  great  discontent  of  many  of  its  lay-members,) 
that  the  bishop  sent  out  by  government  was,  ipso  factOy  super¬ 
intendent  of  their  missionaries ;  and,  it  was  among  the  bishop^s 
first  acts,  to  forbid  them  to  associate  in  prayer  with  missionaries 
of  other  societies,  for  fear  of  compromising  the  dignity  of  their 
ordination  !  The  spirit  of  Whitfield  had  long  been  languishing 
within  the  church;  it  became  nearly  extinct  in  1832;  at  which 
time  the  Pusey  leaven  was  already  at  work  in  Oxford,  little  as 
the  public  were  aware  of  it.  After  the  Catholic  lielicf  and 
Reform  Acts,  the  church  of  England  found  herself  in  a  most 
false  position;  for  her  only  legislative  authority,  the  British 
parliament,  was  now  filled  with  avowed  enemies.  Rightly 
viewed,  this  was  a  real  enforcement  of  separation  between  church 
and  state.  Every  sincere  churchman  ought  forthwith  to  have 
said : — *  However  I  before  endured  the  union,  I  can  endure  it 
no  longer.  The  church  must  now  have  its  own  independent 
government :  and  since  (or  if)  that  cannot  be  had  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  state-support,  we  consent  to  sacrifice  everything,  rather 
than  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church  herself.^  Such  has 
been  really  the  language  of  the  Scotch  secessionists ;  such  ought 
to  have  been  that  of  all  the  sincere  episcopalians  in  England. 
On  the  contrary,  fretting  and  raging  against  superior  necessity, 
the  evangelicals  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  higli  church, 
and  have  ever  since  worn  an  entirely  new  aspect  toward  dissent. 
At  Oxford,  they  made  themselves  the  tools  of  the  Pusey  party 
in  the  celebrated  attack  on  Dr.  Hampden  ;  and,  simultaneously, 
this  newly  risen  school  began  to  make  converts  in  all  direetions. 
Such  is  the  most  recent  development  of  clerical  energy.  Instead 
of  improving  and  advancing,  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  the  nation 
grows  wiser — or,  at  least,  needs  wiser  and  more  comprehensive 
treatment, — it  retrogrades. 

The  evangelicals  now  mix  up  a  cunning  draught  of  baptismal 
regeneration  with  what  they  before  esteemed  to  be  the  '  pure 
milk'  of  the  articles ;  and  though  a  lay-editor  protest  against 
the  *  heresy,'  his  clerical  coadjutors  dare  not  be  so  bold ;  for, 
they  have  to  subscribe — they  have  to  read  the  baptismal  service ! 
Altogether,  they  step  back  several  paces  towards  the  position  of 
the  high  church;  and  a  new  high  church  steps  back  many 
more  towards  popery.  With  such  claims  on  the  national 
confidence  and  regard,  the  clergy  think  themselves  authorized 
to  demand  church-extension  in  England,  church-domination 
m  the  colonies,  and  universal  control  of  public  seminaries 
of  instruction.  Much  as  we  have  written,  much  still  remains 
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concerning^  their  fitness  for  this  task ;  but  we  forbear.  In 
conclusion,  we  will  only  say  that  dissenting  ministers  |never 
put  forth  against  their  flocks  claims  of  this  arrogant  nature. 
When  superior  to  them  in  worldly  endowments,  they  naturally 
take  a  lead  as  to  all  public  questions  of  interest.  But  when 
surrounded  by  friends,  over  whom  they  have  no  superiority  in 
knowledge;  they  drop  all  official  pretensions,  while  advocating, 
in  common,  the  rights  of  Britons  or  of  men.  Whatever  personal 
frailties  may  be  imputed — whatever  errors  of  judgment  may  he 
conceded — yet,  in  the  general,  they  neither  shrink  from  con¬ 
tributing  their  part  to  the  national  well-being,  nor  claim  any 
other  right  to  be  heard,  than  integrity  and  earnestness  give 
them. 


Art.  II.  Richard  the  Third,  as  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Kiny  of  Enyland, 

By  Caroline  llalsted.  2  vols.  Lunginuu  &  Co. 

No  mistake  is  more  general  among  superficial  students  in  his¬ 
tory,  than  that  of  viewing  the  current  of  historical  narrative 
as  flowing  onward,  river-like,  from  small  and  obscure  begin¬ 
nings,  into  an  increasing  stream,  widening,  and  deepening,  as 
it  approaches  modern  times.  By  such,  the  figurative  expression 
‘  stream  of  history'  is  taken  in  sober  earnestness  as  a  literal 
fact,  just  as  the  phrases,  ^  the  dark  ages,'  ‘  the  daw  n  of  the  Uefor- 
ination,'  have  been ;  and  thus,  although  prepiu*ed  to  meet  w  ith 
scanty  memorials,  and  much  obscurity  in  the  history  of  earlier 
inonarchs,  they  expect  to  find  every  event  in  the  lives  of  later 
kings,  fully  detailed,  and  by  unerring  authorities ;  and,  cousc- 
(piently,  they  take  for  uiuiucstionable  truth,  whatever  is  '  so 
set  down  in  the  book,'  in  a  history  of  later  centuries. 

This  mistake  will,  however,  soon  be  discovered  by  the  ddigciit 
student ;  and  if  he  turn  his  attention  to  English  history,  he 
will  find  that  the  converse  is,  in  some  important  instances, 
actually  the  case.  Tims,  authentic  memorials  of  the  thirteenth 
century  arc  far  more  abundant  than  those  of  the  fourteenth ;  of 
the  twelfth,  and  even  the  eleventh,  than  of  the  fifteenth  ;  and  a 
history,  personal  and  |>olitical,  derived  from  documents  of  un- 
doubt ih1  truth  of  William  the  Conqueror,  might  actually  be 
compiled  with  far  greater  ease  and  certainty,  than  a  memoir  of 
that  much  abused  monarch,  who  gives  the  title  to  the  volumes 
before  us. 

The  hard  measure  which  has  been  dealt  out  to  Richard  the 
Third — the  very  Nero  of  our  history — the  Blue  Bejinl,  of  our 
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nursery  recollections,  seems  early  to  have  excited  a  suspicion 
that  ill  his  case  truth  had,  in  some  measure,  been  sacrificed 
to  fiction ;  and  even  previously  to  the  publication  of  Horace 
^Valpole’s  clever  '  Historical  Doubts,^  writers  were  not  wanting, 
to  point  out  the  extravagant  statements,  and  obvious  discrepan¬ 
cies  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  celebrated  Life  of  Richard — that 
source  from  whence,  not  only  the  popular  history  of  him,  but 
Shakspeare’s  information  was  derived.  These  writers,  however, 
contented  themselves  with  expressing  doubts ;  ^  and  much  acute 
reasoning,  and  profound  argument,  have  been  bestowed  in 
criticism  upon  the  contradictory,  and  incredible  statements  of 
the  few  authorities  that  >verc  accessible  to  the  earliest  historians 
of  Richard’s  reign.’  Rut,  as  the  writer  before  us  justly  remarks, 
*  disputation  is  an  avenue,  through  which  truth,  and  especially 
historical  truth,  is  but  seldom  arrived  at.’  Authorities  arc 
what  we  require ;  for  all  argument  upon  a  statement  is  at  an 
end,  if  we  can  prove  by  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  statement 
itself  is  unfounded.  Unfortunately  for  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  authentic  documents,  even  including  those  lately 
brought  to  light,  are  very  scanty.  Of  these,  the  intelligent  and 
laborious  w  riter  has,  however,  made  the  best  use,  and  she  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  considerable  light  upon  the  more 
questionable  points  of  Richard’s  character,  and  the  more  obscure 
events  of  his  reign. 

Guided  by  the  popular  histories  of  England,  and,  perhaps, 
even  more  by  the  splendid  drama  that  completes  Shakspeare’s 
noble  scries  of  plays,  exhibiting  the  contests  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  reader  has  doubtless  been  .accustomed  to  view 
Richard  as  but  a  very  few  years  the  junior  of  his  brother 
Edward,  and,  from  the  first,  his  companion  in  arms.  He  will 
therefore  be  surprized  to  find,  that  Richard  was  actually  more 
than  ten  years  younger;  and  when  his  brother  ascended  the 
throne,  he  was  only  about  nine  years  of  age.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  he, 
together  with  his  brother  George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  sent  by  their  mother  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  one  of 
the  most  chivalrous  and  litenu’y  princes  of  the  age,  who  kindly 
afforded  them  an  asylum,  and  superintended  their  education,  until 
the  accession  of  Edw.ard  the  Fourth  to  the  throne  permitted 
their  return.  In  his  first  parliament,  Edward  crc.ated  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  (he  subsequently  conferred  on  him  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland) ;  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
partiality  of  the  king  for  this,  his  youngest  brother,  is  strongly 
show  n  by  the  number  of  offices — most  of  them  wholly  unsuitable 
to  a  child,  which  he  heaped  upon  him.  He  made  him  *  lidmiral 
nf  the  seas,’  constable  of  Corfe  Castle,  keeper  of  the  forests 
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of  E88CX ;  and  be8towed  on  him,  in  addition,  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Richmond,  and  forty-six  manors  which  had  fallen  to 
the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

The  charge  of  personal  deformity,  so  generally  believed,  as  to 
have  assigned  him  the  title  of  ‘  the  royal  hunchback,'  appears  to 
be  wholly  unfounded. 

*  After  the  most  attentive  examination  of  contemporary'  evidence, 
whether  gleaned  from  native  chroniclers  or  foreign  writers,  the  evidence 
in  reference  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Richard.  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  this :  that  he  was  ‘  slight  in  figure,  and  short 
of  stature  ;*  that  his  features  were  ‘  compact  and  handsome,  though  his 
face  was  always  thin  ;*  that  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  *  mild’ 
and  pleasing ;  but  when  excited,  it  at  times  assumed  a  character  of  fierce 
impetuosity t  peculiarly  its  own.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defi¬ 
cient  in  activity ;  rather,  indeed,  does  the  contrary  appear  to  have  been 
the  case,  both  in  his  youthful  exercises  and  manly  appointments ;  hut 
he  was  fragile  and  slightly  built,  and  his  whole  frame  indicated  from 
childhood  a  constitutional  weakness,  and  afforded  undeniable  evidence  of 
great  delicacy  of  health.  That  the  singular  and  very  extraordinary 
beauty  of  his  elder  brothers,  their  unusual  height  and  finely  proportioned 
limbs,  rendered  Richard’s  appearance,  in  itself,  by  no  means  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  induce  comment  or  obser\'ation,  yet  homely-looking  and 
insignificant  by  comparison,  when  opposed  to  the  princely  demeanour 
and  robust  aspect  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  the  noble  George  of 
Clarence.  There  appears  little  doubt,  that  illness  and  bodily  suffering 
enfeebled  the  childhood  of  the  young  prince,  because,  independent  of 
this  fact  being  positively  vouched  for  by  a  living  historian,  of  whom  it 
has  been  justly  said,  that  his  *  endeavours  to  discover  manuscript  histo¬ 
rical  authorities  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,*  the  metrical  narrative 
written  during  his  boyhood,  after  detailing  the  death  of  two  brothers 
who  preceded,  and  of  a  younger  sister  who  succeeded  him  in  the  order 
of  birth,  says, — 

‘  Richard  liveth  yet,’ — 

thus  implying  that  his  survival  was  considered  as  doubtful  as  those  of 
his  infantine  relatives  who  had  so  prematurely  passed  to  the  tomb.’ — 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  96 — 9. 

These  remarks  are,  we  think,  fully  eorroborated  by  Riclmrd^s 
portraits.  Tlie  features,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  sha^ 
and  thin,  and  the  expression  is  that  of  languor,  produced  by  ill 
health.  Indeed,  on  looking  at  these  portraits,  we  can  with 
difficulty  believe  that  they  are  those  of  a  person  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age. 

Richard’s  youthful  days  seem  to  have  been  passed  at  ^liddle- 
ham  castle,  as  in  the  issue  roll  of  the  Exchequer  there  is  an  cntiy’ 
of  money  paid  to  ‘  Richard,  Earl  of  ^Varwick,  for  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  king’s  brother.’  The  Earl  of  W arwdek,  it  should  be  borne 
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in  mind,  was  nephew  to  Cecily,  Duchess  of  York,  and  therefore 
first  cousin  to  the  king,  and  his  brothers.  From  rank,  relation¬ 
ship,  and  high  military  skill,  Warwick  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
take  charge  of  the  young  duke,  and  initiate  him  into  the  science 
of  arms,  and  it  was  probably  during  his  sojourn  at  Middleham 
Castle,  that  Richard’s  military  education  was  completed.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  how  Shakspeare  represents  Richard  as 
introducing  himself,  a  perfect  stranger  to  ‘  Lady  Anne,’  at  the 
funeral  of  her  young  husband,  the  murdered  Prince  of  Wales — 
he  may  well  be  surprized  to  find,  that  this  Lady  Anne  was  no 
other  than  the  younger  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
consequently,  Richard’s  second  cousin,  and  most  probably  the 
playmate  of  his  boyhood. 

There  are  few  records  of  Richard’s  youth.  One,  however,  is 
important,  as  showing  the  attachment  of  the  king  to  him,  and 
giving  also  the  first  evidence  of  the  king’s  estrangement  from 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  1466,  Edward  caused  the  remains  of 
his  father  to  be  removed  from  Pontefract,  where  they  had  been 
hastily  buried,  to  Fotheringhay  church.  On  this  occasion, 
Richard,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  the  body,  and  perform  the  part  of  chief  mourner, 
although  his  brother  Clarence,  as  the  elder,  should,  according  to 
heraldic  usage,  have  occupied  that  place. 

Meanwhile,  estrangements  arose  between  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  king ;  not  origimiting,  we  think,  in  the  mere  circum¬ 
stance  of  Edward’s  marriage  with  the  fair  widow  of  the  Leices¬ 
tershire  knight,  but  more  probably  from  the  lavish  favours 
bestowed  by  the  wayward  and  reckless  king  on  her  grasping 
kindred.  The  Lancastrian  party,  although  depressed,  were  not 
crushed,  and  Warwick  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  throw  the  weight  of  his  extensive  influence  again  into  the 
s^le  of  the  red  Rose.  But  ties  of  blood  bound  him  to  the 
lorkists;  and  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who,  as  Edward  liad  as  yet  no  male  heir,  might  be  considered 
as  next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  and  he  endeavoured  to  efl’ect  a 
marriage  between  him  and  his  eldest  daughter  Isabel.  It  was 
probably  a  suspieion  that  Warw  ick  aimed  at  the  ultimate  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Clarence  to  the  throne  that  excited  Edward’s  anger ; 
otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  he  should  have  opposed 
a  mamage  so  suitable  both  in  age,  rank,  and  relationship.  Tlie 
marriage,  in  spite  of  the  king’s  opposition,  was,  however,  cele¬ 
brated  at  Calais,  of  which  place  Warwick  was  governor,  in  July, 
1468,  and  from  thenceforth  the  powerful  earl  and  his  son-in-law 
became  irremediably  estranged  from  the  king. 

A  few  passing  notices  now  meet  us,  showing  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  high  in  the  king’s  favour,  and  accompanied  him 
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in  his  progresses;  and,  when  in  1 4C9,  the  insurrection  of  Robin 
of  Redesdale  again  awakened  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians 
and  Edward  endured  a  temporary  captivity  at  the  hands  of  War¬ 
wick  and  Clarence,  that  brother,  who  has  been  always  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  unnatural  and  treacherous  Richard,  held  firm  faith 
to  the  king.  This  captivity  of  Edward  is  one  of  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  points  in  a  very  obscure  portion  of  historj’,  and  although 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  circumstances  which  led 
to  it,  or  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  captors,  it  proves  the  law¬ 
less  and  unnatural  character  of  the  warfare  of  the  period. 

Edward  soon  escaped ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  offered 
a  reward  of  '  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  land  of  yearly  value, 
or  one  thousand  pounds  ready  money,  to  him  that  taketh,  or 
bringeth  the  said  duke.*  So  exasperated  were  the  brothers 
against  each  other,  that  there  is  little  need  of  calling  in  the 
apocrj'phal  aid  of  Richard  to  account  for  the  eventual  execution 
of  Clarence.  The  duchess,  their  mother,  soon  after  effected  a 
hollow  reconciliation ;  but  ere  many  months  had  passed,  Cla¬ 
rence  again  appeared  in  arms  against  his  brother,  and  Richard^s 
first  military  commission  was  granted  '  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  Richard,  Earl  of 
Warwick.'  The  flight  of  these  two,  the  betrothment  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  youngest  daughter  to  the  son  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  their  return  to  England  as  partisans  of  the  red  Rose, 
rapidly  followed.  Edw  ard  w  as  compelled  to  quit  Jhigland,  and 
Gloucester  w  as  the  companion  of  his  flight.  It  is  probable  that 
deep  mortification  at  the  part  taken  by  Warwick  in  the  re-esta- 
blishmcnt  of  Henry  on  the  throne,  first  led  Clarence  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  his  brother  Edw  ard ;  and  with  a  perfidy  fully 
equal  to  whatever  has  been  fabled  of  Richard,  he  secretly 
offered  on  his  brother's  return  to  continue  ostensibly  a  partisan 
of  the  red  Rose,  and  betray  his  father-in-law,  and  the  cause,  on 
the  very  battle  field.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  Edward,  who 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  seduce  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and 
the  battle  of  Barnet  follow^ed,  when  the  death  of  that  great 
noble  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrian  party. 

At  this  battle,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  annals, 
Richard,  although  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  commanded  the 
vanguard — a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  skill 
and  prowess  w  ere  held  by  his  brother.  To  the  inquiry  whether 
he  was  the  murderer  of  Prince  Edward,  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  and  of  King  Henry  in  the  Tower,  Miss  Halsted 
devotes  much  attention,  and  we  think  satisfactorily  proves  that 
Clarence,  or  even  Edward,  were  more  likely  to  have  committed 
these  murders  than  Richard. 

The  next  incident  in  Richard's  life,  his  marriage,  has  almost 
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the  air  of  romance.  After  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  the  ill- 
fated  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  the 
Ladv  Anne,  her  youngest  daughter,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
the  young  prince,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  latter  appears 
to  have  been  placed  in  custody  of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence. 

•  Whatever  were  the  sentiments  entertained  by  Richard  towards  his 
youthful  companion,  and  however  keenly  his  former  affection  for  his 
cousin  may  have  revived  when  she  was  no  longer  withheld  from  him  as 
the  affianced  of  another,  yet  was  he  too  much  occupied  by  his  military 
duties,  too  much  pledged  in  honour  to  aid  the  king,  when  summoned  to 
accompany  him  against  the  insurgents  in  Kent,  to  have  either  means  or 
opportunity  of  making  known  his  intentions.  But  the  result  affords  fair 
inference  for  surmising,  that  the  desolate  position  of  his  orphan  kins¬ 
woman  was  not  unobserved  or  unheeded  by  Gloucester,  and  w’urrants 
also  the  supposition  that  his  early  attachment  to  the  Lady  Anne  was  w  ell 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence :  for,  before  Richard  returned  from 
Kent,  and  clearly  in  anticipation  of  his  brother’s  probable  conduct  to¬ 
wards  his  sister-in-law,  he  adopted  the  most  strenuous  but  extraordinary 
means  of  frustrating  all  communication  between  them — that  of  coneeal- 
ing  her  under  the  disguise  of  a  kitchen  maid.  This  point,  however, 
equally  with  that  which  invalidates  the  previous  marriage  of  the  l^ady 
Anne  with  Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster,  is  better  narrated  in  the  words 
of  contemporary  writers ;  because  they  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  such 
facts  as  come  within  their  own  knowledge  and  obser^’ation,  and  which 
are  so  indispensable  towards  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  actual 
position  of  Richard  of  Gloucester  and  his  youthful  consort.  ‘  l^et  us 
now  insert  that  dispute,*  says  the  Croyland  chronicler,  *  with  difficulty 
to  be  appeased,  w’hich  happened  during  this  Michaelmas  term  (1471) 
between  the  king’s  two  brothers  ;  for  after,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  son  of 
King  Henry,  to  whom  the  Lady  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  betrothed,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester  besought  that  the  said  Anne  should  be  given  to  him  to  wife, 
which  request  w'as  repugnant  to  the  views  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  had  previously  married  the  earl’s  eldest  daughter.  He 
therefore  caused  the  damsel  to  be  concealed,  lest  it  should  become  known 
to  his  brother  where  she  was  ;  fearing  the  division  of  the  inheritance, 
which  he  wished  to  enjoy  alone  in  right  of  his  wife  rather  than  undergo 
portion  with  any  one.  But  the  cunning  of  the  said  Duke  of  Gloucester 
>0  far  prevailed,  that,  having  discovered  the  maiden  in  the  attire  of  a 
kitchen  ^rl  in  London,  he  caused  her  to  be  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Martin’s  ;  which  having  been  done,  great  discord  arose  between  the 
brothers.’— ib.  pp.  247—9. 

This  discord  prevailed  for  some  time,  and  each  brother,  we 
^  told,  argued  his  case  before  the  king  in  council.  Decision 
was  eventually  given  in  favour  of  Richard’s  claim ;  the  immense 
states  were  equally  divided  between  the  co-lieircsses,  and  Richard 
»nd  the  Lady  Anne  were  married  in  the  spring  of  1 472. 
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Oil  his  marriage,  Ricliard,  who  had  been  appointed  high 
constable  of  England,  and  kee}>er  of  all  the  king’s  forests  bevond 
Trent,  took  up  his  residence  at  Pontefract  Castle,  and  there  he 
seems  to  have  almost  constantly  resided,  except  when  suininoned 
by  the  king  to  accompany  him  in  1475  to  France.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  hostilities  again  broke  out  between  Claienee  aiul 
the  king.  This  is  another  very  obscure  episode  in  our  history; 
but  anger  at  the  king’s  resumption  of  some  of  his  former  grants, 
and  continued  hostility  towards  the  queen,  and  her  relations, 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  that  ditlerence  which 
ended  in  his  arrest  and  committal  to  the  Tower,  llis  proposals 
for  the  hand  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  which  he  made  a  few'  months 
after  the  death  of  his  w  ife,  and  in  which  suit  he  was  powerfully 
aided  by  his  sister,  the  mother-in-law  of  Mary,  probably  allordcli 
the  (jutHm’s  relations  a  favourable  opportunity  for  arousing  the 
jealousy  of  the  king  against  a  brother,  who  had  twice  revolted 
against  him.  His  indictment,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
Bth  volume  of  the  Parliament  Rolls,  page  193,  is  singularly  vague, 
being  little  more  than  a  string  of  complaints  and  charges  said 
to  be  made  by  him  against  the  king.  That  the  king  wished  to 
destroy  his  son,  and  therefore  he  w  iis  compelled  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  w  ay ;  that  ‘  oure  sovran  lord  wrought  by  nigromancley  and 
used  crafte  to  poyson  his  subjects !’  and  such  like ;  w  hile  the 
queen  was  pointed  out  as  peculiarly  the  object  of  Clarence’s 
hatred,  for  the  preamble  states  that  his  treason  was  committed 
against  ‘  the  king’s  mooste  royal  person,  and  againste  the  persons 
of  the  blessed  princesse  our  althcr  soverayne  and  liege  lady  the 
queene,  of  my  lorde  theyr  son  and  heire,’  &c.  We  have  given 
these  extracts  to  show  how’  little  appearance  there  is  of  Richard 
having  taken  part  in  this  impeachment.  Sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  Clarence,  and  the  w  arrant  for  his  execution 
signed  but  *  w  ithin  ten  days  of  his  condemnation,’  says  the 
C’royland  Continuator,  our  most  trustworthy  authority,  ‘  Cla¬ 
rence  was  executed,  whatever  was  the  mode  of  death,  secretly 
within  the  Tower  of  London,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1478.’ 
What  a  picture  does  this  give  of  the  times.  A  prince  of  the 
blood  sentenced  to  death  by  his  peers,  and  yet  instead  of  being 
solemnly  executed  in  the  faec  of  day,  killed,  no  one  knows 
how,  but  neither  lords  nor  commons  instituting  any  inquiri* ! 
Hid  Clarence  join  the  Lancastrian  party,  w  hich,  although  at 
this  time  without  a  lemler,  was  still  very  powerful?  and  did  the 
queen’s  faction  not  d»ire  to  risk  the  excitement  of  his  ptiblic  exe¬ 
cution  ?  Perhaps  this  was  the  case.  At  all  events  Richard  must 
be  exonerated  from  all  participation  in  his  death. 

‘  Hicre  is.  indeed,  no  single  document  existing,  that  connec^ 
(iluucestor  with  the  quarrel,  whether  in  taking  part  with  Iklward,  or  in 
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extenuating  the  conduct  of  Clarence,  nlthough  tlie  bill  of  attainder  is 
still  preserved ;  and  that  the  Croyland  writer  appears  himself  to  have 
been  present  at  the  trial.  The  differences  that  gradutUIy  increased 
between  the  two  brothers  had  resolved  themselves  finally  into  a  state 
question  ;  consequently  the  warrant  for  Chirence’s  death  was  delivered 
to  that  prince  in  all  due  form,  by  the  lord  high  steward  of  England 

‘  It  was  not  until  very  many  years  after  Richard’s  death,  that  this 
serious  crime  was  laid  to  his  charge.  Even  the  Tudor  chroniclers, 
bitterly  as  they  inveigh  against  him  on  most  points,  have  not  included 
this  deadly  act  amongst  the  fearful  crimes  imputed  to  him  ;  on  the 
contrary.  Hall,  Holinshed,  and  Stow  unite  in  saying  he  openly 
denounced  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  sentence ;  and  Fabyim,  Polydore 
Virgil,  indeed  all  the  older  as  well  as  contemporary  historians,  are 
altogether  silent  as  relates  to  Gloucester’s  participation  in  any  manner 
in  the  dispute.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  writers  agree  in  ascribing 
the  arraignment  and  execution  of  the  misjudging  prince  to  the  instigation 
and  influence  of  the  queen  and  her  aspiring  and  mercenarv'  kindred ;  and 
of  this  fact  there  can  exist  little  doubt,  if  consideration  is  duly  bestowed 
not  alone  on  the  parties  who  at  this  time  surrounded  and  possessed  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  king,  but  on  such  as  were  most  hostilely 
opposed  to  the  ill-fated  duke,  and  wdio  were  chiefly  benefited  by  his 
death  and  attainder.  These  were  almost  exclusively  the  (lueen  and  her 
connections.’ — ib.  pp.  322 — 4. 

For  some  years  after,  Richard  continued  to  reside  in  the 
north,  and  it  was  from  thence  he  set  forth,  when  the  premature 
and  unexpected  death  of  Edward,  who  expired  in  April,  1  183, 
summoned  him  to  take  a  more  active  part  than  he  had  hitherto 
done  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  At  this  time,  every  impor¬ 
tant  office  of  state  wjis  in  the  hands  of  the  queen’s  relations ; 
and,  more  important  still,  the  young  king,  a  sickly  boy  ol 
twelve  years  and  a-half  old,  w'as  under  the  tutelage  of  Lord 
Rivers,  his  mother’s  brother,  and  the  Lord  Richard  (irey,  her 
son  by  her  first  marriage.  That  Richard  should  claim  the 
protectorate  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  superintendence  of 
the  young  king,  w  as  doing  no  more  than  in  every  instance  of  a 
royal  minority  liad  been  done.  When,  therefore,  he  inarched 
almost  in  battle  array  from  York,  determined  to  intercept  the 
royal  cortege  on  its  road  to  London,  and  take  possession  of  the 
youug  king,  we  cannot  view  this  step  as  one  denoting  hostility 
toward  his  nephew,  because,  in  right  of  relationship,  he  w  as  his 
legal  ^ardian.  That  the  qneen  and  her  party  suspected  his 
intentions,  seems  evident  from  their  anxiety  to  surround  the 
young  king  with  a  powerful  army;  and  that  the  chief  desire  of 
the  \\ydvilles  was  to  secure  their  paramount  power,  and 
immense  possessions,  seems  far  more  likely  than  that  they 
^jj^l*ciided  danger  to  the  king  from  the  approach  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester. 
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At  Northampton,  the  two  guardians  of  the  young  king  met 
Richard,  they  hR\ing,  meanwhile,  sent  the  king  on  to  Stoiiey 
Stratford.  Richard  received  them  graciously ;  *  and  bcciiuse  it 
was  late,  they  went  to  their  several  abodes.'  In  the  moruiug 
they  found  themselves  prisoners  ;  and  Richard,  proceediug 
onward  to  Stoney  Stratford,  arrested  the  immediate  attendauU 
of  the  young  king ;  and  taking  him  under  his  own  charge,  pm*, 
sued  his  journey  to  London. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  change  was  effected, 
doubtless,  excited  the  wrath  of  the  queen  and  her  party ;  and 
their  violent  expressions  of  anger  probably  gave  rise  to  the  first 
charges  of  cruelty  toward  his  nephew'  which  have  been  brought 
against  Richard.  The  queen  immediately  betook  herself  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Westminster, — a  step  doubtless  taken  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  her  l)arty,  and  with  the  view'  to  rouse  the  populace  iu 
her  favour.  This,  however,  was  not  effected ;  for  Elizabeth 
Wydville  seems  never  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  any  party, 
and  her  grasping  and  aspiring  brothers  and  sons  were  detested 
alike  by  the  old  nobility  and  the  common  people.  The  marquess 
of  Dorset,  her  eldest  son,  gave  up  the  custody  of  the  Tower, 

and  also  fled  to  the  same  asvlum  as  his  mother.  These  facts 

* 

prove  that  the  seizure  of  the  young  king  by  his  paternal  uncle, 
was  far  from  being,  at  the  time,  view'ed  with  that  suspicion 
which  the  Tudor  w  riters  have  asserted.  *  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,'  says  the  Croyland  Continuator — 

**  The  aforesaid  dukes  brought  the  new  king  to  London,’ conveying 
him  thither  with  every  testimony  of  respect ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
the  ill-omened  day  originally  fixed  for  his  coronation,  the  youthful  prince 
entered  the  metropolis  in  state,  escorted  by  Gloucester,  Buckingham, 
and  a  suitable  retinue,  all  habited  in  deep  mourning,  except  the  monarch 
himself,  who  was  clothed  in  his  kingly  mantle  of  blue  velvet.  A  short 
distance  from  the  city,  the  royal  cavalcade  w’as  met  by  the  civic  autho¬ 
rities,  and  oOO  citizens  sumptuously  attired  ;  followed  by  whom,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, — who,  uncovered,  rode  before  his 
nephew,  and  in  passing  along  said  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  people, 
*  Behold  your  prince  and  sovereign  * —  the  king  w’as  conducted  to  the 
bishop’s  pidace  at  St.  Paul’s,  where  he  w'as  lodged  w’ith  every  accompa¬ 
niment  of  regal  state  and  etiquette.  Tliere  his  uncle,  acting  as  his 
guardian,  forthwith  compelled  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
mayor  and  idderman  of  the  city  of  London,  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
their  lawful  and  legitimate  sovereign;  which,  it  is  recorded,  ‘as  the 
host  presage  of  future  prosperity  ,  they  did  most  willingly  .” — ih.  pp. 
36—7. 

From  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  the  young  king  was 
soon  after  removed  to  the  Tower — a  proceeding,  according  to 
our  popular  historians,  expressly  preparatory  to  his  being 
dered.  The  prc8ent  writer,  however,  clearly  sheyrs  that  the 
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TV>wer  at  this  period  was  far  from  having  the  bad  name  which 
later  times  assigned  it. 

*  In  his  day,  it  was  the  king’s  palace,  the  metropolitan  citadel,  which 
guarded  alike  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  and  protected  the  person  of 
its  monarch,  whenever  the  safety  of  the  latter  was  likely  to  he  endan¬ 
gered.  Examination  into  the  history  of  this  ancient  national  fortress 
will  show  that,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  who  first  made  it  the 
regal  abode,  and  almost  exclusively  dwelt  there,  the  Tower  of  London 
was  the  dwelling-place,  during  some  portion  of  their  reign,  of  every 
succeeding  monarch  who  intervened  between  that  king  and  the  youthful 
Edward  V. ;  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  at  this  period  of  its 
history,  rendering  a  fortified  abode  as  indispensable  for  the  security  of 
the  monarch,  as  of  the  great  feudal  barons  their  subjects. 

‘Within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  Joan,  Queen  of  Scotland,  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Edward  II.,  was  born ;  and  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the 
young  prince,  under  present  consideration,  and  eventually  the  queen  of 
Henr>'  VII.,  died  within  its  walls,  in  giving  birth  to  the  Princess  Kathe¬ 
rine,  of  the  line  of  Tudor.  The  father  of  Edward  V.  resided  there  before 
he  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  in  that  stronghold  his  mother 
was  left  for  protection  when  her  royal  consort  was  compelled  to  fly  the 
kingdom.’ — ib.  pp.  38,  39. 

And,  we  may  add,  that  the  Tower  was  always  the  place  of 
abode  for  our  kings,  previously  to  their  coronation. 

When  the  council  of  state  assembled,  their  first  act  was  to 
appoint  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  *  Protector  of  the  King  and  his 
Realm,'  with  the  same  powers  which  had  been  conferred  on 
Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  minority  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  The  coronation  of  the  young  monarch  was  fixed  for 
the  24th  of  June;  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  he  met  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  delivered  a  speech,  asserting  his  right  of  succession, 
addressing  himself  ‘  first  to  you,  right  noble  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal ;  secondly,  to  you,  worshipful  syres,  representing  the 
Commons.'  An  eulogy  on  ^  the  right  noble  and  famous  prince,' 
his  uncle,  was  put  into  his  mouth,  and  a  recommendation  to 
the  parliament  to  confirm  him  in  the  office  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  council.  Meanwhile,  many  changes 
were  made  among  the  officers  of  state.  Archbishop  llotheram 
was  superseded  as  chancellor  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  '  a  wise 
man  and  a  goode,'  even  according  to  Sir  Thomas  More ;  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  lord  warden  of  the  marches  of  Wales, 
succeeded  Lord  Rivers,  who  was  still  under  arrest;  and  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  another  opponent  of  the  Wydville 
party,  received  the  corresponding  office  in  the  north.  There 
IS  nothing,  however,  suspicious,  or  indeed  censurable  in  these 
appointments ;  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  are  not 
considered  so,  for  such  constantly  follow  each  change  of  the 

administration. 
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Yet  they  naturally  excited  the  anger  of  the  ousted  party; 
for  Richard,  a  bold,  brave,  astute  young  man,  was  now  iu 
otfect  chief  ruler,  instead  of  a  siekly  boy,  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  look  to  his  mother’s  relations  as  his  guides 
in  everything.  But  was  such  a  monarch  fitted  for  the  age? — 
an  age  fierce,  turbulent,  sanguinary  beyond  any  former  period, 
except,  perhaps,  the  early  days  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  V  The 
nation,  after  more  than  twenty  years’  civil  war,  had  now  enjoyed 
a  few  years  of  peace ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extravagance 
and  tyranny  of  Edward,  notwithstanding  the  rapacity  of  his 
(jneen’s  relations,  the  people  had  calmly  submitted  to  his  rule, 
wearied  and  wasted  as  they  had  been  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 
Now,  however,  what  chance  could  they  have  of  peace  with  a 
boy  king,  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  hated  Wydvilles? 
It  was  prudent  in  the  Tudor  writers  to  pass  over  the  deep  dis¬ 
like  of  the  nation  toward  the  queen’s  relations,  and  to  exhibit 
the  queen  herself  as  a  poor,  weak,  suffering  woman,  cruelly 
bereft  of  her  dearest  friends, — but  such  was  not  the  case.  Her 
brothers  and  her  sons  had  usurped  the  chief  offices  of  the  state, 
and  it  was  but  in  the  common  course  of  events  that  wdicn  tlic 
opposing  party  obtained  the  mastery,  they  should  meet  the 
usual  fate  of  the  losing  side.  Between  these  AVydvilles  and  the 
old  nobility  too,  the  bitterest  hostility  existed ;  what  therefore 
could  prevent  their  quarrel  being  now  decided  by  arms,  save 
the  rule  of  a  powerful  prince,  distinguished  alike  by  superior 
rank  and  superior  talents? 

Such  thoughts,  doubtless,  arose  in  Richard’s  mind,  and  in 
the  minds  of  many.  But  a  crisis  was  approaching.  After  the 
coronation  of  the  monarcli,  the  office  of  protector  ceased; 
w  ith  the  young  king’s  assumption  of  authority,  the  power  of 
the  Wydvilles  would  be  resumed,  and  the  protector  himself 
might  be  made  to  feel  their  vengeance  for  his  late  severe 
measures.  These  difficulties  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  is  another  point,  which  the  Tudor  w  riters  would 
naturally  enough  pass  over,  but  which  the  inquirer  after  truth 
must  not ; — this  is  the  fact,  that  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
IMantagenct  dynasty,  strict  hereditary  right  was  never  regarded. 
When  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Leicester  took  up  anus  against 
the  first  Plautagenct,  it  was  to  place  the  son  on  the  throne 
instead  of  the  father ;  when  John  refused  to  sign  the  charter, 
the  barons  invited  the  dauphin  Louis,  although  he  could  only 
claim  in  right  of  his  wife.  Edward  the  Second  was  actually  set 
aside  in  favour  of  his  son,  Richard  the  Second,  by  his  first 
cousin ;  while  Edward  the  late  king,  although  he  claimed  the 
crown  by  hereditary’  right,  still  was  content  to  base  his  accession 
on  the  will  of  the  people — on  the  acclamations  of  the  populace 
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in  Clerkenwell  fields.  Now,  if  solemnly  crowned  and  anointed 
inoiiarchs  had  been  set  aside  on  plea  of  incapacity,  wherefore- 
ghoidd  a  boy  be  chosen  king,  at  a  most  perilous  time,  when  a 
man  of  thirty,  skilled  jdike  in  rule  and  w  ar,  w  iis  ready  to  assume 
the  office?  There  seems  to  be  some  obscurity  as  to  the  steps 
hv  which  Richard  approached  his  object ;  and  that  he  met  with 
opiMsition,  is  evident  from  the  strange  scene  in  the  council 
chamber,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  Lord  Hastings.  We 
inav  here  remark,  that  the  withered  arm,  and  the  accusation  of 
Jane  Shore  as  the  cause,  is  a  mere  fable. 

The  next  step  was  to  remove  the  young  Duke  of  York  from 
the  custody  of  his  mother,  to  the  Towxr  ;  and,  as  Miss  Halsted 
justly  says,  ‘  without  testing  the  ultimate  designs  of  Richard,  or 
dniw'ing  conclusions  from  subsequent  events,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that,  by  virtue  of  his  responsible  office,  he  was  in  some 
degree  justified  in  striving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  infant 
Duke  of  York,  as  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown.* 

'  Resolute,  however,  as  w^as  the  Protector  in  his  determination  to 
withdnuv,  if  possible,  the  young  prince  from  Westminster,  the  strongest 
test  and  greatest  surety  for  the  lawfulness  of  his  proceedings  up  to  this 
time,  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  he  was  8upj)orted  in  his  design  by  tbe 
heads  of  the  church  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown,  *  my  Lord  Cardi- 
ntle,  my  Lord  Chauncellor,  and  other  many  lords  temporal.* 

‘  Sir  Tliomas  More’s  elaborate  account  of  the  transaction,  together 
with  the  lengthened  orations  of  the  queen  and  Cardinal  Bourchier,  have 
long  been  considered  as  the  effusions  of  his  own  fertile  imagination  ;  but 
the  simple  statement  of  the  Croyland  Chronicler,  the  soundest  authority 
of  that  day,  embraces,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  entire  facts  of  the 
proceeding.  *  On  Monday,  the  15th  of  .Tune,  the  Cardinal- Archbishop 
of  Canterbury’,  w’ith  many  others,  entered  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  queen  to  consent  to  her  son,  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  coming  to  the  Tower,  for  the  consolation  of  the  king,  his 
brother.  To  this  she  assented ;  and  he  was  accordingly  conducted 
thither  by  the  archbishop.* 

'  Fabyan’s  account  is  even  more  laconic ;  but  the  silence  of  both  these 
contemporaries,  as  well  as  that  of  the  writer  of  the  above-named  letters, 
exonerates  Richard  from  the  alleged  violence  imputed  to  him  by  More ; 
and  proves,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  young  prince  was  removed  by  the 
consent  of  his  mother,  who  was  his  natural  guardian,  and  not  by  any  ex¬ 
ercise  of  Richard’s  authority  tis  Protector.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  City  Chronicler  confirms  two  assertions  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which 
tell  greatly  in  the  Protector’s  favour ;  namely,  the  one,  that  Cardinal 
B<)urchier,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pledged  his  life  for  the  young 
prince’s  safety,  so  implicitly  did  he  rely  on  tbe  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  the  other,  that  if  their  royal  parent  would 
voluntarily  quit  the  sanctuary,  her  sons  should  not  be  separated  from 
• — hut  he  adds,  *  the  queen,  for  all  fair  promises  to  her  made,  kept 
her  and  her  daughters  within  the  aforesaid  sanctuary.’  ’ — ib.  pp.  85 — 87. 
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This  socma  to  prove  to  us,  that  the  queen  was  chiefly  aiixioui 
to  exhibit  herself  to  the  world  as  an  ill-used  woman.  If  she 
had  been  the  tender  mother,  as  has  been  represented,  would 
she  not  rather  have  gone  forth  with  her  young  son,  than  con¬ 
tinued  in  sanctuary  with  her  daughters,  against  wliom  no  ill 
was  ever  meditated  ?  and  who,  indeed,  under  the  protection  of 
siiuetuary,  were  safe  enough.  It  is  not,  we  think,  iniprohable 
that  the  determination  of  the  queen  not  to  yield,  fixed  Richard 
ill  the  course  he  pursued.  A  few  days  after,  Lord  Rivers,  the 
queen’s  brother,  was  executed  ;  and  then  followed  the  cliargc  of 
illegitimacy,  by  reason  of  their  father’s  pre-contract,  which  was 
brought  against  the  young  princes.  The  story,  that  this  charge 
was  first  publicly  made  by  Dr.  Shaw',  in  his  sermon  at  Paul’s 
Cross,  is  correct.  Too  much  stress  has,  however,  we  think, 
been  laid  upon  it.  That  the  citizens  might  be  willing  to  lay 
hold  of  any  plea  to  set  aside  a  child  whose  relations  they  hated, 
in  favour  of  a  prince  whom  they  certainly  approved,  is  very  likely ; 
but  that  they  would  have  held  fast  their  faith  to  that  child,  if  it 
had  been  proved  that  he  w^as  legitimate,  is  very  unlikely  ;  seeing 
that,  setting  aside  one  branch  of  the  reigning  family  in  favour 
of  another,  was  no  new  point  in  English  political  history.  As  u 
feeler.  Dr.  Shaw’s  sermon  produced  the  intended  effect ;  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  when  Richard’s  name  was 
introduced,  must  have  proved  to  him  how  easy  was  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  object.  Among  the  higher  nobility,  however,  the 
doctrine  of  strict  hereditary  right  obtained ;  and  on  them,  the 
fact  of  King  Edward’s  pre-contract  with  Lady  Elinor  Rutlcr, 
and  the  consequent  invalidity  of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
W'ydville,  was  adapted  to  tell  with  considerable  effect.  Their 
objections  to  any  departure  from  strict  hereditary  succession 
would  be  completely  obviated  by  these  means,  and  their  revenge 
against  the  upstart  Wydvillcs  would  be  gratified  by  the  disco¬ 
very,  that  the  daughter  of  the  cunning  French  woman,  who  had 
*  by  nigromancic,’  as  common  fame  reported,  won  the  heart  of 
the  young  and  wayward  king,  was,  after  all,  overreached  in  her 
ambitious  schemes,  and  compelled  to  descend  from  her  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  a  mere  king’s  mistress. 


*  Certain  it  is,  that  on  the  follow’ing  day,  the  25th  instant,  for  which 
]>arliament  had  been  legally  convened  by  Edw’ard  V.,  a  supplicatory 
scroll  was  presented  to  the  three  estates  assembled  at  Westminster, 
although  not  *  in  form  of  parliament,*  in  consequence  of  the  question 
which  had  arisen  respecting  the  legality  of  the  young  king*8  title  to  the 
throne. 


*  Tliere  was  shown  then,  hy  way  of  petition,  on  a  roll  of  parchment, 
that  King  Edward’s  sons  were  bastards,  alleging  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  pre-contract  with  Dame  Alionora  Rutlcr,  before  he  married  Queen 
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Elizabeth  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  blood  of  his  other  brother,  George 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was  attainted,  so  that  no  certain  and  incorrupt  lineal 
blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  could  be  found,  but  in  the  person  of 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Wherefore  it  was  besought  him  on 
behalf  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  realm,  that  he  would  take  upon 
him  his  right.*  Such  is  the  clear  and  explicit  account  of  the  contempo- 
rar)’  historian  ;  and  ‘  here,*  observes  Horace  Walpole,  *  we  see  the 
origin  of  the  tale  relating  to  the  Duchess  of  York — nulhs  certns  et 
iMCorruptus  sanguis ;  from  these  mistaken  or  perverted  words,  flowed 
the  report  of  Richard*8  aspersing  his  mother’s  honour ;  *  a  report  the 
calumnious  nature  of  which  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Protector  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne  solely  to  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  contents  of  the  above-named  petition.  ‘  Whereupon  the 
lords  and  commons,  with  one  universal  negative  voice,  refused  the  sons 
of  King  Edward,*  not  for  any  ill-will  or  mdice,  but  for  their  disabilities 
and  incapacities,  the  opinions  of  those  times  holding  them  not  legitimate. 
For  tliese  and  other  causes  the  barons  and  prelates  unanimously  cast 
their  election  upon  the  Protector.* — ib.  pp.  102 — 104. 

Richard  assented  to  this  petition ;  and  proceeding  on  the  26th 
of  June  'with  great  pomp  unto  Westminster/  took  the  required 
oaths  as  king.  The  following  remarks  are  very  correct : — 

*  For  upwards  of  four  centuries  he  has  been  designated  as  an  usurper ; 
but  has  consideration  ever  been  duly  bestowed  on  the  literal  acceptation 
of  the  term,  or  of  its  application  to  this  monarch  ?  It  would  appear  not : 
as,  if  attention  is  directed  to  the  one  leading  point,  that  Richard  neither 
deposed  Edward  V.,  nor  forcibly  seized  the  crown,  but  that  the  regal 
dignity  was  tendered  to  him,  voluntarily  and  peaceably,  by  that  branch 
of  the  constitution  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  mediate  between  the 
monarch  and  the  people,  and  to  examine  into  the  just  pretensions  of  the 
new  sovereign,  before  he  is  irrevocably  anointed  ruler  of  the  kingdom  ; 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  point,  at  least,  Gloucester  has  been  most 
unjustly  accused.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  modern  eminent  writer,  who 
minutely  examined  every  available  document  connected  with  this  momen¬ 
tous  inquiry,  ‘  Instead  of  a  perjured  traitor,  we  recognize  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  England ;  instead  of  a  violent  usurpation,  we  discover  an 
awssion,  irregular  according  to  modern  usage,  but  established  without 
violence  on  a  regal  title.*  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail 
re8|)ecting  the  disability  alleged  against  Edward  V.,  there  can  exist  none 
as  to  his  having  been  dethroned  by  the  *  lords  and  commons  of  the 
realm,’  whose  assent  had  alone  rendered  valid  his  former  accession  to 
the  crown.  Consequently,  the  fruitful  source  of  that  odium  which  has 
ever  been  attached  to  Richard’s  memory,  as  king,  may  be  traced  to  the 
evly  suppression,  by  Henry  VH.,  of  that  statute  which  admitted  the 
disqualifications  of  Edw’ard  V.,  and  also  to  want  of  sufficient  attention 
having  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  young  prince  was  rejected  by  his 
subjects,  on  the  ground  of  disqualification  alone,  and  his  uncle  elected  to 
the  throne  in  his  place,  because  that  throne  was  about  to  be  vacated.* — 
ib.  pp.  111—113. 
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Richard's  coronation  swiftly  followed ;  and  as  his  wife,  the  Ladv 
Anne,  was  crowned  at  the  same  time,  a  circumstance  w  Inch  hud 
not  occurred  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  cerenionv 
was  marked  with  double  magnificence.  Richard,  however,  seems 
to  have  yielded  to  the  taste — we  might  almost  say  passion  of 
the  age,  for  splendour ;  and  his  short  reign  w  as  almost  a  con¬ 
tinued  pageant.  In  the  number  of  the  nobility  who  appeared 
at  this  coronation,  w  e  have  proof,  we  think,  of  the  general  una¬ 
nimity  of  conflicting  parties  as  to  Richard's  claim.  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians  walked  side  by  side  in  the  procession.  Up  to 
this  perioil,  we  cannot  see  much  that  is  censurable  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Richard.  He  was  placed  in  difficult  circumstances, 
but  he  acted  with  prudence  and  energy ;  and,  summoned  to  the 
supreme  rule  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  he  became  a  more 
legitimate' sovereign  than  many  of  his  successors.  Rut  now  tlie 
darkest  portion  of  his  history  begins,  and  although  the  story  of 
the  smothering  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower,  is  evidently  a 
fable,  still  a  mystery  hangs  around  their  fate,  which  the  w  riter 
before  us,  with  all  her  industry,  has  not  been  able  to  dispel. 

‘The  Croyland  writer,  after  briefly  relating  his  coronation  at  West¬ 
minster,  his  progress,  and  his  second  enthronement  at  York,  thus  con¬ 
cludes  his  concise  account : — *  Whilst  these  things  w’ere  passing  in  the 
north.  King  Edward’s  tw’o  sons  remained  under  certain  deputed  custody, 
for  whose  release  from  captivity,  the  people  of  the  southern  and  western 
parts  began  very  much  to  murmur.*  Thus  it  appears,  that  up  to  the 
|>ericHl  of  Richard’s  departure  from  York,  no  apprehensions  were  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  safety  of  the  young  princes.  These  murmurs  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  yielded  gradually  to  the  popularity  which  Richard 
gained  during  his  state  progress,  by  his  wise  and  temperate  exercise  of 
the  kingly  prerogative,  if  the  commiseration  for  his  nephews,  thus  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Croyland  writer,  had  not  been  fomented  into  open  rebellion 
by  the  treachery  of  those  disaffected  nobles,  who,  Fahyan  states, 

•  grudged  *  King  Richard  the  regal  authority  that  they  had  been  the 
means  of  conferring  upon  him.  *  And  when  at  last,*  continues  the  Croy¬ 
land  chronicler,  ‘the  people  about  London,  in  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex, 
Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Wilts,  Berkshire,  and  other  southern 
counties,  made  a  rising  in  their  behalf,  publicly  proclaiming  that  Henry, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  then  resided  at  Brecknock,  in  Wales,  re¬ 
penting  the  course  of  conduct  he  had  adopted,  would  he  their  leader ;  it 
was  spread  abroad  that  King  Edward’s  sons  were  dead,  hut  by  what  kind 
of  violent  death  is  unknown.’  * — ib.  pp.  178 — 80. 

Now  in  this  case,  Richard's  course  was  clear ;  he  had  only  to 
protluce  the  young  princes,  and  the  '  munnurings '  would 
have  ceased  ;  more  especially  as  the  enquiry  after  them  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  any  wish  to  set  aside  Richard 
as  king,  but  merely  from  a  natural  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  two 
young  children.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do,  and  the  concUi- 
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mod  therefore,  was  natural — that  he  had  caused  them  to  be 
murdered.  That  the  reports,  at  the  time,  were  singularly  vague, 
and  consequently,  that  the  minute  particulars  which  have  found 
their  way  from  Morels  Life  of  King  Richard,  into  every  popular 
historv  of  England,  are  mere  fabrications,  the  following  extract 
proves : — 

‘  Faby-an,  says,  after  describing  the  accession  of  the  Lord  Protector, 

*  King  Edward  V.,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  were  put  under 
sure  keeping  within  the  Tower,  in  such  wise  that  they  never  came  abroad 
after.*  And  again,  that  ‘  the  common  fame  went  that  King  Richard  put 
unto  secret  death  the  two  sons  of  his  brother.*  Rous  of  Warwick  is  the 
next  contemporary  authority  ;  but,  although  coeval  with  King  Richard, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he,  hke  Fabyan,  wrote  the  events  which  he 
records  after  that  monarch*8  decease ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  dedi¬ 
cated  his  work  to  King  Henry  VII.  is  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his 
Lancastrian  bias,  even  if  proof  did  not  exist  that  his  character  of  King 
Richard,  when  exercising  sovereign  power,  was  altogether  opposed  to 
that  which  he  afterwards  gave,  when  writing  under  the  auspices  of  his 
rival  and  successor.  ‘  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  his  own  promotion, 
took  upon  him  to  the  disinheriting  of  his  lord.  King  Edward  V.,  and 
shortly  imprisoned  King  Edward  with  his  brother,  whom  he  had 
obtained  from  VV’est minster,  under  promise  of  protection  ;  so  that  it  was 
afterwards  known  to  very  few  what  piu*ticular  martyrdom  they  suffered.* 
Tliis  writer,  however,  places  the  death  of  the  princes  during  the  protec¬ 
torate  ;  ‘  Then  ascended  the  royal  throne  of  the  slain,  whose  })rotector 
during  their  minority  he  should  have  been,  the  tyrant  Richard ;  *  an 
assertion  so  utterly  at  variance  with  every  contemporary’,  that  it  materi¬ 
ally  weakens  the  effect  of  his  other  assertions. 

‘  Bernard  Andrews,  the  historiographer  and  poet  laureate  of  Henry 
VTI.,  states  that  *  Richard  ordered  the  princes  to  be  put  to  the  sword,*  a 
fact  that  must  have  been  known  to  the  contemporary  annalists,  had  a 
positive  order  to  that  effect  been  given ;  and  Polydore  Virgil,  who 
compiled  his  work  under  the  immediate  patronage  and  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  same  monarch,  after  intimating  the  uncertainty  of  the 
manner  of  their  death,  states  that  it  was  generally  reported  and  believed 
that  the  sons  of  Edward  IV,  were  still  alive,  having  been  conveyed  secretly 
away,  and  obscurely  concealed  in  some  distant  region.  Tlius  it  aj)pears  that 
neither  the  contemporary  writers  of  the  period,  nor  those  who  wrote  by 
royal  command  in  the  ensuing  reign,  give  any  distinct  account  of  the  fate 
of  the  young  princes  :*— ib.  pp.  185 — 187. 

Indeed,  from  the  anxiety  expressed  by  Henry  VII.,  when 
Perkin  Warbeck  appeared,  it  seems  to  us  very  probable  that  he 
was  actually  inclined  to  believe  that  the  duke  of  York,  at  least, 
ww  yet  living.  But  the  chief  evidence,  in  our  minds,  that 
Richard  was  guiltless  of  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  is,  that  both, 
at  that  time  and  afterward,  lie  was  on  most  affectionate  terras 
with  his  mother,  the  aged  Duchess  of  York.  This  lady,  although 
advanced  in  years,  was  stiU  capable  of  taking  an  interest  in 
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public  RfTalrs,  and  living  at  so  short  a  distance  as  Fotheriiighav 
Castle,  she  must  have  been  acquainted  w^ith  the  reports  which 
prevailed.  Could  she,  then,  had  these  appeared  well  authenti¬ 
cated,  have  continued  her  affectionate  iiitercrjurse  with  a  son 
who  had  murdered  her  own  grandchildren?  Still  Richard's 
unwiiiingDess  or  inability  to  produce  these  children  certainly 
told  against  him,  and  Cnim  the  period  of  the  rising  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  he  was  involved 
in  diffieultiei.  We  may,  however,  here  remark,  that  from  the 
time  the  plot  was  form^  to  place  Heniy*  Tudor  on  the  throne, 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  that  party  to  tiike  for  granted  that  the 
children  were  murdered,  since  as  Tudor,  in  the  first  instance, 
chcise  to  base  his  claim  on  hereditary'  right, — though  a  very  dis¬ 
tant  claim, — this  would  have  been  neutralized  had  the  children 
been  still  living,  and  would  effectually  have  prevented  the 
Yorkist  party  from  joining  him. 

We  can  assign  little  cr<*dit  to  Richard  for  his  religious  en¬ 
dowments.  Miss  llalsted  thinks  these  a  prrx)f of  his  piety; 
but  surely  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages  than  for  great  offenders  to  endow  magnificent  foundations, 
partly  as  a  penalty,  and  partly  as  a  means  of  obtaining  divine 
favour.  Nor  can  we  lay  any  stress  on  the  complimentary 
addresses  of  ambassadors,  or  preambles  to  acts  of  parliament,  or 
indeed  on  any  public  formulae.  Henry  VIII.,  hims^df,  in  such 
d4x*umeuts,  is  styled  ‘of  blessed  memory;*  and  Charles  II.,  a 
‘  religious  and  gracious  king.*  The  testimony  of  the  law«, 
passed  during  Richard’s  short  reign,  are  more  conclusive,  and 
prove  him  to  have  l>een  an  enlightened  sovereign.  ‘  He  was  a 
good  law  maker  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  the  common  people,' 
is  lord  Bjicon’s  unwilling  eulogy’  ujH>n  him, — an  eulogy'  in  which 
no  monarch,  either  of  the  house  of  Tudor  or  Stuart  can  parti¬ 
cipate. 

Indeed,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  much  of  the  hostility 
with  which  Henry  Tudor  pursued  the  memory  of  his  slain  rival, 
may  Ik?  traced  to  the  unfavourable  comparisons  instituted 
by  the  jK?ople,  between  them.  In  Henry’s  case,  it  was  not 
merely  a  change  of  dynasty;  it  was  in  effect  a  change  of  the 
constitution.  The  old  free  principles  which  prevailed  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  w  Inch  few  readers,  unless  well  versed  in  our  political  middle- 
age  history,  would  8us|K?ct,  were  frowned  down;  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  Kngland,  the  cant  about  ‘  paternal  government*  was 
heard.  Now  what  was  more  advantageous  to  the  cold,  wary, 
and  despotic  monarch,  who  had  seized  the  crown  of  the  nobler 
Plantagenets,  than  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  slain  rival ; 
to  ilmw  tliose  who  might  still  dwell  upon  the  political  benefits 
of  Richard’s  short  and  turbulent  reign,  that  these  very  benefits 
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were  but  intended  to  turn  aside  the  public  mind  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  his  crimes,  to  cheat  the  people  into  security  that 
he  might  eventually  more  easily  bend  them  to  his  will?  And 
how  i^mirably  adapted  for  ‘  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,' 
were  the  long  catalogue  of  Richard’s  murders,  as  set  forth 
bv  Tudor  authority.  There  was  the  murder  of  Prince  Eilward 
for  the  Lancastrian  party ;  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  meek 
Kins?  Henrv,  for  those  devotees  who  viewed  him  almost  as  a 
saint  and  a  martyr.  Then  there  was  the  murder  of  Clarence  to 
excite  the  wrath  of  the  Yorkists,  and  lastly,  the  murder  of  the 
two  young  princes,  and  of  his  own  wife,  to  render  him  an  object 
of  horror  to  the  whole  female  population.  Richard’s  crimt's, 
were  indeed,  admirably  arranged  to  produce  a  melodramatic 
effect — sure  proof  to  us  that  most  of  them  were  pure  invention. 

In  regard  to  Richard’s  murder  of  his  wife,  we  have  clearest 
historical  proof  that  her  health  was  for  many  months  in  a  de¬ 
clining  state.  Her  sister  died,  nearly  about  the  same  age,  of 
consumption :  it  is  therefore  very  likely  that  the  same  dist^ase 
was  fatal  to  Queen  Anne;  but  her  death-blow  was  probably 
accelerated  by  the  decease  of  her  only  son.  The  death  of  this 
young  prince  was  bitterly  felt  by  both  parents  ;  by  the  father,  as 
severely  crushing  his  ambitious  projects,  little  thinking  that  ere 
eighteen  months  should  pass  over,  he  also  should  be  among  the 
dead.  From  this  crisis  Richard’s  difficulties  increased.  The 
severe  measures  which  perhaps  were  necessary  to  suppress  the 
various  outbreaks  of  this  unsettled  period,  alieinated  the  po¬ 
pular  mind  :  w  hile  the  old  nobility — those  few  whom  the  exter¬ 
minating  wars  of  the  Roses  had  left — either  ranged  themsidves 
on  the  side  of  the  young  adventurer,  w  ho  claimed  to  restore  the 
l^iicastrian  party  to  power,  or  sat  in  moody  silence  awaiting 
some  chance  that  might  raise  a  scion  of  tlie  house  of  York 
to  the  throne.  Still,  Richard  bravelv  battled  with  his  difficul- 
tics  :  he  raised  an  effective  army,  made  wise  regulations  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  eventually  closed  his 
career  by  a  valiant  death  on  Bosworth  Field. 

Little  did  Richard  Plantagenet  think,  and  as  little  perhaps 
did  his  immediate  followers,  that  so  heavy*  a  w  eight  of  obloquy 
shoidd  rest  on  his  memoiy*  for  more  than  three  centuries.  In 
regard  to  himself,  an  inqiiiiy*  into  the  exact  nature  and  extent 
of  his  crimes  is  indeed  of  little  consequence,  for  he  has  long 
since  been  judged  at  an  unerring  tribunal;  but  to  us  it  is  im- 
|>oftant,  since  from  his  popular  history*  w  e  learn  how  little  credit 
is  due  to  ex  parte  statements,  esj)ecially  when  set  forth  by  au¬ 
thority.  The  same  spirit,  half  cunning,  half  malice,  which 
prompted  the  '  indentured  servauntes,’  as  they  called  themselves, 
of  the  Tudor  dvnastv,  to  falsifv  Richard’s  historw  at  the  mandate 
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of  their  sovereign,  hns  led  later  writers,  in  like  manner,  to  falsify 
succeeding  portions  of  our  history,  and  to  exhibit  the  opponents 
of  civil  or  religious  tyranny  in  colours  scarcely  less  dark  than 
those  in  which  the  Uichard  of  popular  story  has  been  ])ainte(l. 
Happily  in  these  later  instances  we  have  authentic  doeuinents 
at  hand  to  prove  how  ditVerent  were  those  great  and  worthy  nun 
from  the  character  which  party  spirit  has  assigned  them  ;  ])nt 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
awakened  spirit  of  historical  iiupiiry.  We  thank  Miss  Ilalstcd 
for  her  laborious  vindication  of  Richard  the  Third,  (although  not 
prepared  to  go  (juite  so  far  as  she  has  done ;)  and  we  trust  that 
other  writers  will  in  like  manner  turn  tlicir  attention,  now 
that  each  day  is  bringing  forth  additional  documents,  to  other 
obscure  portions  of  our  history',  well  assured  that  in  many 
unsuspected  instances,  that  which  for  centuries  has  been  taken 
for  uiupicstioncd  truth,  will  be  found  to  be  the  merest  fiction,  if 
not  the  grossest  falsehood. 


Art.  111.  Text  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Hv  J.  C.  .1.  (iioseler. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
(Idttingcn.  Translated  from  the  third  Cierman  edition,  hy  rraneis 
(hinningham.  3  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Hlanehard. 
London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  advantages,  as  well  to  the  general  student,  as  to  the  student 
of  theology,  of  an  accurate  ac(piaintancc  with  the  leading  facts 
of  Kcclesiastical  History  arc  so  obvious,  and,  ])rofesscdly  at 
least,  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  any  attempt  to  demon- 
trate  them  may  well  appear  superfluous.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  the  extent  to  which  these  advantages  arc  ])racti- 
callv  realized,  is  bv  no  means  commensurate  with  the  admission 
of  their  existence.  Of  those  who  claim  to  be  educated  persons, 
and  who  on  all  questions  of  secular  history  are  able  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  claim,  wc  suspect  that  there  is  only  a  very  small  minor¬ 
ity  who  jire  equally  acquainted  with  the  details  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  whilst  by  a  great  number  the  subject  has  not  commanded 
so  much  as  a  passing  survey.  And,  though  in  all  schools  of 
theology,  the  history  of  Christianity  forms  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  ot  regular  study,  how  many  leaye  these  schools  to  cuter 
nt>on  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  who,  whatever  may  be 
their  attainments  in  other  de|)artmcnts,  need  only  a  fitting  occa¬ 
sion  to  show  themselves  mere  sciolists  in  this !  To  whatever 
cause  this  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  history  maybe  traceable,  if  is 
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a  fact  wliicli  all  «e  think,  must  admit,  and  one  wl.!r>l.  • 
upiiiion,  cannot  be  snfliciently  deplored.  m  om- 

Among  the  many  cnrions  and  interesfino- 
by  the  i.rof:ie.ss  of  our  race,  so  far  as  that  Is  tracSo? 
rcconls  ot  history,  there  are  none  more  instrnetive  n  ‘ 
deeply  fraught  with  interest  than  those  which  I)  ’*'  ' 

ehristianity  unfold.  Ami, 1st  the  i.inunuu'  t  ic  ‘ 

through  successive  generations  have  been  •letiii..  which 

mnid,-nioul,lii,g  the  eharaetcrs  of  men -Jmrt  IT  ‘ 
uatioii,  the  institutions  of  states  aiwl  tl 

tic  niagmtude— liaflling  alike  the  Wdiemcs  r  r  S'g'‘»- 

thc  might  of  inonarehs,— and -unseen  in  /,  ! 

Iminan  eyes,  inserihiii-theti-iccsoCtl  • . ^ operations  hv' 

the  iiiora'l  history  of  our  race,  the  rdi' bn  of '  Jes'l!*’''"''''’ 
peeuhar  and  nnapproaehahle  place.  Peeiiliar  “ 

har  111  it.s  character,  peculiar  in  its  infliie  S  it  1 
peculiar  in  the  history  of  its  nron-c...,:  i’  ^  •  '* 

world,  (bninienein.^  in  one  of  ti  c  1  n"  “'“!“t‘‘''a»ec in  the 

. . .  I.V  .i,c  . 

by  the  uisc  of  this  world  frowiunl  repudiated 

'•'ightv,  it,  nevertheless,  in’ an  incrhch'b  y  hriL*''''''''‘’''r'‘- 

e>-pi-o;  had  its  followers  h  Lu.st 

xaered  day  in  eycrv  week  <--ntIicicrl  •  ‘ '  and,  on  its 

and  rural, listriets,-towon;i:ip  ItTg  cafaml  or'a' T  "l '  T 

hy  the  wit  of  the  seolfer  •iii,l  the  "  “"tlior  as  (.od.  Assail,  ,! 

•  saplu-r,  it  silcuee.1  the  1,  its  '7  r’**'’'””* 
pylled  the  other  in  ‘the  f-iir'tsintli’a 

I’ersecuted  exn-ifriMfntl  ;  '  •  reason  with  reason.' 

h'llowcrs  s),rea,r  an,‘l  nn’dt!ll^^lTtlu^u^r, '"“'■‘.'  ••o'l,  its 

'a*t  baptiz,.,!  them  anew  h.r  the  n.h  ilS  ^  '‘a'l 

'We  pledgcl.  Xo  thr,.atenin!'  eo,l  d  in  tr'’"  ''''^  " 

nu-ut  eoiihl  retanl  tlu-ir  nro<?rc««  .  their  z,?al  j  no  piiiiish- 

'■"■einiiserihe  their  elforts  PI  I  ’  “t*  “**'’at*o'>  <>r  charm  could 
Jhristianity  from  her  -sehofi  al7’m^nx‘'"'‘V|^ 

(a;sars  ,'ould  not  kcei)  her  from  c^  • 

'i-'y  go,ls  thenis,dycs,  were  iiZ.tc  t 

again. St  her  intr.ision.  Alig^  "  t'*'-'*-  toni,,l,-s 

fad  through  the  i.r,,tcctim/\  dl  f  r 

coiupieriiig  an,l  to  eoniii  i'r^’  i,  ,  i  i  ^^"""ladence,  she  went  on 
^ligioiis  was  aeknowh‘,1 '7  •  !  ’*"l"-enia,y  oyer  all  otln-r 

'vorhl,  and  t lie  is  ’I'  .TT 

'chtv  change  speeilily  f„ll,nv,.,|.  Intoxii-atcl  hy  siieecss. 
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cncnatcd  by  ease,  carnalized  by  flattery,  the  eliurcb  in  an  evil 
hour,  accepted  the  homage,  the  honours  and  the  rewards  of  the 
State.  From  that  moment  lier  locks  were  shorn,  and  her  strength 
went  out  of  her.  She  became  as  a  Nazarite,  to  whom  the  wicked 
had  given  wine  and  said  *  Prophecy  not.'  Pomp,  wealth,  and 
power,  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  service  of  the  learned,  and  the 
iiomage  of  the  multitude,  had  sueeeeded  to  penury,  humiliation, 
scorn,  hatred,  and  martyrdom ;  but  the  real  glory  of  the  chureh 
was  for  the  most  part  lost,  or  was  retained  chiefly  amongst 
those  who,  stigmatized  as  heretics,  had  become  the  objects  of 
her  persecution  or  contempt.  Amongst  the  bishops,  shameless 
rapacity,  insatiable  pride,  unblushing  profligacy,  and  bitter 
strifes  kept  the  church  in  continual  confusion  and  immersed  it 
in  corruption.  By  the  inferior  clergy,  the  example  of  their 
bishops  was  followed  with  no  mean  success.  Simony,  avarice, 
licentiousness  and  luxury  w  ere  crimes  of  which  few'  stood  clear, 
w  ith  the  exception  perhaps  of  those,  who  seduced  by  that  '  pride 
which  apes  humility'  preferred  gratifying  the  flesh  by  ascetieisiu 
and  cynicism.  Kor  is  the  clerical  fop  a  phenomenon  oidy  of 
recent  times.  ‘  There  are  men  of  my  ow  n  order'  says  the 
monkish  Jerome  ‘whose  whole  care  is  about  their  dress,  that 
their  clothes  be  nicely  scented,  and  that  their  shoes  be  not  so 
loose  as  to  allow  the  foot  to  move  up  and  dow  n  in  them ;  w  hose 
hair  is  curled  by  means  of  a  crisping  pin ;  w  hose  fingers  glitter 
with  rings;  and  who  go  mincing  their  steps  on  tiptoe,  lest  the 
mud  should  splash  their  soles ;  so  that  to  see  them  one  would 
set  them  down  for  bridegrooms,  rather  than  clerics.'*  In  such 
degeneracy  all  were  not,  of  course,  involved ;  several  brilliant 
exceptions  from  time  to  time  appeared ;  but  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  clergy,  the  moral  condition  w  as  thoroughly  corrupt.  Hav¬ 
ing  all  become  the  servants  of  the  state,  they  were  used  by  the 
emperors  as  the  mere  tools  of  their  ambition,  or  of  the  ambition 
of  those  by  whom  the  emperors  themselves  w  ere  led.  ‘  The 
precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold,  had  come  to  be 
esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the 
potter.' 

The  long  night  of  the  middle  ages  followed.  Europe  was  in 
the  hands  of  bjirbarians,  whose  recent  conversion  to  Christi¬ 
anity  had  not  done  much  cither  to  improve  their  manners  or  to 
sanctify  their  hearts.  The  clergy  partook  of  the  general  bar¬ 
barism  which  prevailed.  Literature  of  all  sorts  wius  almost 
universally  repudiated,  both  by  cleric  and  laic.  The  word  of 
(Jod  wiis  hid  and  forgotten,  'i'hc  worship  of  God  was  almost 
entirely  superseded,  and  that  of  the  saints  substituted  for  it. 


*  Kp.  nJ  Kustoch.  Opp.  Tom.  I.  p.  144. 
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Saints  were  canonized  by  scores ;  and  hnndreds,  of  whom  tlie 
world  bad  never  beard,  were  suddenly  called  np  from  tbe  tomb, 
and  clotbed  in  tbe  vestments  of  sanctity,  liclies  were  son^bt  for 
far  and  near;  and  wben  tlic  traile  became  profitable,  a  race  of 
*  bodv-snatebers^  arose,  from  whose  elntcbes  no  corpse  was  safe. 
Claber,  an  antbor  of  tbe  lltli  century,  gives  a  grajdiie  account 
of  one  of  tliese  ‘  Mangones,^  as  be  calls  tliem,  'a  very  cunning 
fellow,*  wlio  ader  many  impositions  of  tbe  lik(‘  sort,  came  to 
tbe  town  were  (llabcrwas,  and  having  dug  out  of  some  vile  bole 
tbe  remains  of  a  man,  not  long  before  deceased,  be  assured  tlie 
inhabitants,  that  by  an  angelical  vision  lie  bad  Icariu'd  that 
these  were  tbe  relics  of  a  martyr,  named  Justus;  and  so  imposed 
upon  their  credulity,  that  the  inarkgrave  bought  tbe  body  from 
the  rogue,  and  bail  a  new  ebureb,  in  which  it  was  solemnly 
deposited,  consecrated  to  tbe  martyr’s  inemoiy.  broin  ([iics- 
tioning  tbe  fellow,  (Haber  found  out  tbe  trick;  but  tbe  people 
were  not  to  be  persuaded  ;  and  accordingly,  as  be  resignedly 
remarks,  ‘worshipping  an  evil-doer,  under  tbe  name  of  St. 
Just,  tliey  abode  in  their  error.’*  Tbe  degradation  of  morals 
kept  pace  with  tbe  extinction  of  knowledge  and  intelligent 
religion.  Tbe  violence,  dishonesty  and  impurity  of  the  elergv, 
during  tbe  middle  ages,  almost  exceed  belief,  'flic  open  sale  of 
benefices,  exposed,  as  (Haber  tells  us,  like  secular  merchandise 
in  tbe  market-place’  f  — the  unblushing  transfer  of  sees  and 
livings,  at  tbe  bidding  of  some  profligate  female,  or  to  s(‘rv(*  tbe 
purposes  of  some  restless  despot — tbe  removal  of  a  (let(‘stcd 
rival  in  tbe  path  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  lust,  by  the  band  of 
the  hired  assassin— and  tbe  frantic  indulgcmce  of  the  most 
uuliridled  licentiousness,  are  tbe  charges  which,  in  contemporary 
documents  of  tbe  highest  authenticity,  we  find  alb'gcd  against 
the  administraf  ion  of  afl'airs  in  tbe  ebureb,  and  tbe  private  lives 
of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks.  It  was  truly  a  season  of  darkiu'ss 
and  thick  night.  And  yet  it  was  not  without  its  stars — dwidl- 
ing,  it  is  true,  apart,  and  ajipcaring  at  long  intervals,  yet  shining 
with  an  intense  brilliancy  amid  the  surrounding  gloom — men 
who  had  minds  in  them  that  could  think,  and  who  emitted  rays 
of  truth  that  continued  to  pierce  the  shades  long  after  they 
themselves  liad  j)assed  from  tlie  visible  sphere.  There  were 
ke(‘n  and  l)nsy  intelb'cts,  too,  at  work,  forging  chains  wbcrenitb 
jo  ijind  111  spiritual  bondage  tlie  whole  race  of  man ;  and  bold 
hearts,  and  cunning  spirits,  and  strong  bands,  wen;  toiling  in 
the  dark  to  rear  that  mighty  fortress  of  spiritual  domination 
"hich  tlie  returning  light  has  shown  to  he  tbe  most  jierfect 
ma.ster-picec  of  human  craft  and  policy  the  world  ever  saw. 


tlu*  original  in  (Jifscler,  vol.  ii.  p,  Igl. 
VOL.  XM. 


t  ll»i«l,  p.  Hli. 
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Pa^es  were  then  unfolded  in  the  liistor}-  of  human  nature,  not 
to  he  read  elsewhere.  Phases  of  human  society — phenomena  of 
human  individuality  were  then  called  forth,  not  to  he  slij^htlv 
scanned  or  soon  forgotten.  It  is  a  time  whose  records  are  replete 
with  materials  for  intense  and  profitable  meditation.  It  was 
the  mighty  mother,  in  whose  teeming  womb  was  formed  tlic 
embryo  of  almost  every  great  event  which  subse(picnt  times 
have  brought  to  maturity,  whether  in  the  civil  or  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  world.  One  cannot  look  back  on  it  without  seeming  to 
perceive  in  it  a  realization  of  the  ancient  Greek  cosmogony : — 

‘  'Kr  Xafof  *K(»f/3oc  rf,  n  Nt$  lyffoi-ro. 

Ni'irrif  f’  dvr  \t9lip  rt  kiu  'H/upa 

Ot'f  TtKf  Kvnnafiiyitt  <pi\uTtjrt  /iiytTffa.’ — lleshtfi.  Theog.  123 — 5. 

The  spiritual  soil  throughout  Christendom  was,  during  that 
long  and  gloomy  winter,  undergoing  ])rcparation  for  tin*  sj)ring- 
ing  up  and  ripening  of  a  far  richer  and  more  lasting  vegetation 
than  had  yet  covered  its  surface.  The  seeds  of  things  were 
plentifully  scattered  over  it  and  deposited  in  it.  The  very  cor- 
ru|)tion  that  ])ollutcd  the  atmosphere  was  enriching  the  soil, 
and  fitting  it  for  the  heavy  crops  it  was  in  due  time  to  bear. 

The  spring-time  at  length  arrived,  and  it  came  w  ith  the  sud¬ 
denness  and  advanced  w  ith  the  rapidity  of  an  Arctic  climate. 
From  the  affixing  of  the  ninety-five  propositions  by  Luther  on 
the  chureh-door  at  AVittemberg,  to  the  rising  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  we  count  somewhat  less  than  fifty  years;  but  what  a 
revolution  had  been  ctlectcd  in  Europe  during  that  brief  sjiace ! 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Hesse,  Wurtemburg,  the  Palatinate,  England, 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  several  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  had  been  severed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Papal 
see,  and  in  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  even  Spain,  there  were 
multitudes  labouring  to  effect  the  same  result  for  their  rcs|K'e- 
tivc  countries.  Literature  had  come  out  of  cells,  and  was  open¬ 
ing  her  schools,  and  unfolding  her  stores  and  multiplying  her 
treasures.  Seicnce  had  again  kindled  her  torch,  and  with  busy 
eye  w  iis  exploring  the  hidden  wonders  of  the  universe ;  while 
art,  guided  by  her  rules,  was  exerting  her  skill  for  the  benefit 
of  man.  The  free  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  once  more  been 
established,  and,  as  in  the  days  of  its  great  Author,  ‘  the  common 
people  heard  it  gladly.’  Light,  purity,  energy,  and  haiipincss, 
succeeded  to  the  dull  torpor  of  ignorance,  and  the  gross,  de¬ 
grading,  and  heartless  indulgences  of  corruption.  Liberty  of 
thought,  liberty  of  worship,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  govern¬ 
ment,  began  to  be  understood  as  the  common  rights  of  men, 
and  as  such  to  be  valued  and  claimed.  It  was  tlie  dawn  of  n 
new  era  in  the  world’s  history,  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
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prcRtness  and  permanency  of  its  benefits  to  onr  race,  than  for 
tlie  suddenness  and  rapidity  with  which  it  burst  upon  the  world, 
and  advanced  towards  tlic  perfect  day. 

How  all  these  changes  came  to  pass — by  what  combination 
of  circumstances  the  way  was  prcpiu’cd  for  their  occurrence — by 
what  means  they  were  accomplished — by  whom  they  were  chietly 
helped  forward — by  what  struggles  the  w  ise  and  pure  and  brave 
sought  to  arrest  the  progress  of  corniption  in  the  church — by  w  hat 
craft  and  cruelty  and  crime  the  wicked  endeavoured  to  counter¬ 
work  their  efforts  and  perpetuate  the  reign  of  darkness — hy  w  hat 
nivsterious  operations  of  Divine  Providence  the  light  at  length 
w  ;*is  made  to  triumph,  and  ^  the  bright  and  blissful  Keformatiou 
struck  through  the  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and 
antichristian  tyranny*’ — as  well  as  what  have  been  the  fates 
and  fortunes  of  the  church  universal  since  that  glorious  era,  it 
is  the  business  of  church-history  to  unfold.  Is  it  possible 
to  lay  before  the  aspiring  and  reflective  student  a  more  noble, 
a  more  interesting,  or  a  more  instructive  held  of  investiga¬ 
tion  ? 


The  litcr,arv  men  of  the  Continent  have  at  length  fully  recog¬ 
nized  the  bearing  of  ecclesiastical  history  upon  the  right  under¬ 
standing  and  right  explanation  of  the  existing  phenomena  of 
modern  Euro})eau  society,  (iuizot,  in  his  masterly  work  en¬ 
titled  Cours  (V  Jlisfoire  Moderne ;  ^lichelet,  in  his  cliarming 
and  profound  UisUAre  de  France,  among  the  French ;  and 
Schlosscr,  Menzcl,  llankc,  and  a  host  besides  in  (jermany,  may 
he  mentioned  as  illustrious  examples  of  the  truth  of  tliis  nunark. 
In  our  own  country,  unhappily,  with  the  ])artial  exceptions  of 
Mr.  Sliarou  Turner  and  Mr.  llallam,  the  lesson  is  one  which 
w  riters  of  civil  historv  seem  to  have  vet  to  learn. 


As  respects  the  professional  advantages  of  church  history,  w  e 
forbear  to  enlarge.  For  the  just  development  of  theological 
science,  for  the  accurate  intcr})rctatiou  of  scrij)ture,  for  the  due 


management  of  ])olemical  discussion,  and  for  the  every  day 
work  of  the  ])ulpit,  the  uses  of  an  enlarged  accjuaintance  w  ith 
the  history  of  the  church  in  by-gone  ages  are  too  obvious  to 
iT*quirc  that  they  should  be  formally  illustrated.  If  we  woidd 
judge  fully  and  subtlelv  of  the  merits  of  anv  given  form  of  doc- 
trine,  we  must  become  accpiainted  with  its  genesis  and  develop¬ 
ment.  If  we  would  satisfactorily  refute  any  error,  we  must 
trace  it  to  its  source  ;  and  as  all  error  in  theology^  is  but  a  re- 
pHnluction  of  what  lias  been,  w  e  can  reach  its  source  only  under 
the  guidance  of  church  historv.  If  w'c  would  estimate,  with 


exactness,  the  worth  of  any  system  of  exegesis,  we  cannot  do 


*  Milton. 
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bettor  than  inform  ourselves  of  the  time,  circumstances,  and 
aims  of  the  parties  by  whom  that  system  lias  been  espcclallv 
favoured  or  used.  And  if  we  would  store  the  miiul  with  those 
fjreat  practical  lessons  which  the  experience  of  Christians  is  licst 
calculated  to  teach,  both  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  and  of  the 
character  and  tendency  of  those  ellccts  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing  in  individuals  and  in  communities,  we  must  het  ike 
ourselves  to  the  coi>ious  treasure-house  which  eccloiastieal 
liistory  unfolds.  In  short,  it  is  not  going  beyond  the  strictest 
limits  of  truth  to  atlirm,  that  to  the  student  of  theology  ami  the 
candidate  for  the  Christian  pastorate  an  acquaintance  with 
church  history  is  i/idisjicnsable  as  a  due  preparation  fur  the 
duties  on  which  he  jiroposcs  to  enter. 

AVith  these  views  of  the  interest  and  value  of  ecclesiastical 
history  we  have  sincere  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  the  w  ork,  the  title  of  w  hich  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Professor  (liescler  sustains  a  distinguished  place  among 
modern  (lerman  theologians  for  the  industry,  good  faith  and 
success  of  his  rc'searelu's,  especially  in  the  department  to  which 
the  book  now  before  us  belongs.  To  a  student,  w  e  know  of  no 
work  on  church  history  at  all  to  be  comjiarcd  with  it  in  value. 

It  is  not  a  book  for  those  who  crave  amusement,  or  must  he 
won  to  listen  to  truth  by  the  graces  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  convc'ved  :  but  to  those  who  aim  at  the  ])osscssion  of 
a  clear,  full  and  authentic  statement  of  the  facts  ndating  to  the 
rise,  progress,  and  fortunes  of  the  Christian  religion,  conveyed 
in  a  manner  which  not  only  informs,  but  puts  the  reaih'r  on  the 
search  for  hims('lf  after  further  information,  we  know  no  work 
more  suitable  than  tlu'  tt'xt-book  of  Professor  (lieseh'r.  It  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  student’s  book.  P>y  its  synoptic.al  surviy  of  the 
materials  of  church  history,  it  defini'sthe  limits  of  invc'stigation ; 
by  the  cnunciatory  form  in  which  its  author’s  statements  are  pre¬ 
sented,  it  guides  enipiiry,  whilst  it  does  not  supersede  it  on  the  part 
of  the  reader;  and  by  the  copious  references  to,  and  citations 
from  original  authorities,  it  more  than  any  similar  book  helps 
the  student  to  judge  for  himself  on  the  topics  discussed.  On 
this  last  feature  of  the  work  we  would  lay  great  stress  in  announc¬ 
ing  its  merits.  ’I’o  the  majority  of  students  the  sonrcis  of 
ecclesiastical  history  are,  for  the  most  ])art,  inacecssihle. 
Kxisting  only  in  huge  and  expensive  folios,  and,  in  some  cases, 
solely  in  manuscript,  tlu'v  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
have  not  considerable  funds  at  tlieir  disposal,  or  the  pri^ilcgc 
of  ranging  freely  over  large  ]niblic  libraries.  AVhen,  thc  iefoic, 
the  statements  which  these  documents  authorize  an  Instiniaii  to 
make,  are  aecompanii'd  not  only  w  ith  a  full  referenci'  to  tin'  source 
■  whence  he  has  drawn  them,  but  bv  copious  extracts  from  those 
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autlioritics  tliciiisclvcs,  a  scrvioo  i 

f .)  the  (lili-ent  and  conscientious  ci  (.ni.-.n  s' 

'>‘•'•<>7  to  a  VC.  ■  r 

tins  p-o..n.l,  were  .t  possessed  of  no  otl.er  exeellenee  wo  s  !  ‘.”1 
»a.-.nl_v  .•cconnnend  it  to  all  those  who  in  re-,  -J  * 
ol  the  chniTh,  wish  to  jndjjc  fo,-  themselves  “ 

iv,‘ of 

lucnceinent  of  the  Kith  cenfm  v  ^  ,V“  ‘•»m- 

appeared  in  (iei-.nanv  containin'./ ft  ^  I'w**^*  '‘>liiine  has  since 

l-t  has  not  VC  ’.  s  '  '  we  ? 

Kn,lish.  Tin.  ..nt'ho.’.  h.lhlwVth;  ,, i  r;.'*  "■»'> 

hy  ecninri.'s,  like  i\Iosheini  Imf  l„!  •  not 

Icnnined  hv  the  chai-  .cter  of  .1,  ‘l  -*’7'*’'  "hich  is  de. 

i»fr  to  it.  'Ilis  plaiods  a  /I  lu'lo.-ff- 

sclf:  ‘The//>.s-/ to  thelilnem'C  '''‘'*‘■'■''><■'1  ''.v  him- 

under  opp.'ession  ;  ,l,e  smn/f/‘i!^'he 

(’onti’ovorsv — Iii.storv  of  ot  tlie  |)iciin«(>. 

tlio  state  th(;  durll  to  the  ^  relitcion  of 

V’- '•  l‘-  II-  r.ider  e-ieh  of  'tl  ..  ’  l’''‘’t‘''*tnnt.sin.’ 

the  external  hist<,i-x^,f  flK.  ‘I'/ 

rclalions  to  the  world  ai'ound  if  I  I’l  * 

f"' the  detail  of  the  rel-.tions  of ’it'  "*'‘'*'"='1  J‘istoi-v, 

"'<•  c-h.n,.fes  which  oee  ...  ““‘I 

practice.  ^  toOveniiiieiit,  faitli,  or 

Mr.  i'o.ii„v.,  i„  «nn,rh,»  Tofi'-'i 

(’oiij^ratiilatcal  on  Ii-m-;.  ^  i  ^  •‘’“‘•“nlfaiu  cannot 

first  we  S,,s,;ee|;.,l  ,  '  r  '7  ^".••^■•■ssfnl  version.’*  At 

^'hicli  had  led  Mr.  I)(nvlin«r 

Ihc  offensive  i.nd  most  miii7sf  '  "•  ^  pnra^i-jipli, 

J*nn-k.  th.it  in  Ame.iea  ‘  i-,ti,  ,  *“  the  re- 

ne.ss  tlian  in  this  eoniit.-e'’  '‘''i  ri"  ''  'll'  more  ftentlc- 

Imt  a  earcf.d  comn.irison’of  !-'.l  ‘'“s  ciitieism; 

the  oia^inal  comnels  ns  f  i*'*'*  pnrt.s  of  the  translation  with 

'.fir  I'ost  w.,;  is  ",!  en.  I  le  e.!'!'  ,;''f  ^'1  a  e.'isc, 

lor  thcm.selves  l,v  nl-,ein.r"r?  "‘  i to  jmlffc 
"■•nsl.-pion  ofSiV  Tn'‘l '  “•« 

''H-a.lva,.fa.e,d  .dI  n-d  .  »'=*'*’  *<'-‘'"rn 

(iieseler’s  stTle  et^  "<>"“;  notion  of  Pn.fessor 

mise,  is  made  from  t lie  ■  ""  '  r  •  Ir.inslation,  we  .slionhl  pre- 
om  the  same  edition  from  which  .Mr.  Cunnin};l.iim 

’  hnru.hu.tio.,  ,o  .1,0  Critioal  Stu.ly  of  licclcsiaslinil  Ili.s.ory,-  ttr..  2..S. 
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affirms  his  was  made — '  the  third  German  edition/  though  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  assertion  we,  on  several  grounds,  strongly  suspect. 


Mr.  Cunninfj[ham. 

'Change  in  the  State  of  Rkli- 
OIOC8  Feeling  under  the  Em¬ 
perors.’ 

'Vid.  P.  E.  Miillcr  de  Hicrarchia 
rt  studio  vitae  asceticae  in  sacris 
ct  inysteriis  (Jrjvcorum  Ronia- 
noruiiKpie  latentibus.  Hafn. 
1803.— C.  Mciners  Gcsch.  des 
Vcrfalls  dcr  Sit  ten,  dcr  Wissen- 
.schaft,  u.  Sprachc  dcr  Rdincr  in 
den  ersten  Jahnhiindertcn  nacli 
Christi  geburt.  1791.  8vo. 

*  From  the  time  of  Augustus, 
however,  we  find  the  grossest  su¬ 
perstition  gradually  insinuating 
itself  into  both  the  practice  of  the 
people  and  the  systems  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers.  With  their  freedom, 
the  Romiuis  lost  also  their  national 
spirit,  and  their  reverence  for  the 
gods  must  needs  he  somewhat 
weakencnl  by  seeing  amongst  them 
mortals  of  the  most  despicable  cha¬ 
racter.  The  unexampled  luxury 
and  effeminacy  of  the  time  led  na¬ 
turally  to  indolence,  weakness,  and 
cowardice,  and  a  continual  craving 
after  excitement.  The  enervated 
and  cowardly  are  always  prone  to 
superstition,  especially  with  such 
dangers  around  them  as  now  me¬ 
naced  every  citizen  of  Rome  ; 
whilst  the  love  of  excitement  led 
them  to  enter  largely  into  anything 
that  savoured  of  mystery.  To  all 
this  must  he  added  the  prevailing 
neglect  of  the  sciences,  (law  and 
juridical  elocpiencc  being  almost  the 
only  studies,)  and,  more  important 
still,  the  appalling  immorality  of 
the  age.  Men  sought  refuge  from 
their  fears  in  the  practice  of  magic 
rites,  and  hoped  to  avoid  the  j)unish- 
ment  of  th  ‘ir  sins  by  multiplying 
their  purifications.  Tlie  religions  of 
the  East,  with  their  mysterious 


Ijitrrnl  1  'erahtn . 

'  Revolution  in  Religious  Opi. 
NION  UNDER  THE  EmPKROKS.’ 

'  C,  Meiners  Gesch.  des  Verfallsu. 
s.  \\\  Wien  und  Leipzig,  1791. 
8vo.  p.  2G8.  ff.  P.  E.  Muller 
de  hicrarchia,  tSic.  (Translated 
in  the  Neue  Bihliothek  derschoner 
Wisscnsch.  Bd.  G9  u.  70.)  To 
this  head  belongs  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  :  Origin  of — superstition — 
till  Domitian. 

'  Under  the  emperors  the  native 
deities,  who  had  to  share  their  ho¬ 
nours  with  the  basest  of  men,  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  in  po]>ular  res¬ 
pect.  No  longer  upheld  by  that 
dependence  on  traditional  manners 
and  regulations  whicli  had  passed 
away  with  freedom,  they  were  in¬ 
debted  for  a  lukewarm  outward 
worship  only  to  policy  and  custom. 
From  the  forsaken  errors,  however, 
the  peculiar  relations  of  the  time 
educed  not  a  purer  religion,  but 
only  a  grosser  superstition.  To 
this  superstition  the  cowardly  weak¬ 
lings,  whom  luxury  exceeding  all 
hounds  had  produced,  naturally 
adhered,  especially  when  exjiosed, 
as  they  daily  were,  to  danger  from 
their  rulers.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  passion  for  novelty  and  for  ex¬ 
citement  allured  to  tlie  mysterious 
and  the  terrible.  Add  to  these  the 
decline  of  all  earnest  study  of  the 
sciences,  (jurisprudence  and  foren¬ 
sic  elo(juencc  were  almost  the  only 
studies,)  and  above  all,  the  mon¬ 
strous  moral  corruption  of  the  age. 
Cowardly  vice  sought  partly  to 
make  supernatural  ])owers  senicc- 
able  to  itself,  partly  it  was  driven 
by  the  accusations  of  conscience  to 
lustrations  more  and  more  effica¬ 
cious.  Already  had  the  rcligiom 
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Mr.  Cunningham.  ^ 
ceremonies,  and  the  ascetic  life  of 
their  priests,  liad  always  possessed 
strong  attractions  for  tlie  supersti¬ 
tious  Romans,  so  that  it  had  been 
necessary  to  enact  laws  to  oppose 
them,  ilut  now  these  laws  proved 
aweak  barrier  to  the  urp^ent  impulse 
of  the  time ;  whilst  the  prospect  of 
gfain  tilled  the  empire  with  a  swarm 
of  soothsayers,  dream-interpreters, 
magicians,  and  priests  of  foreign 
religion,  whose  direct  interest,  of 
course,  it  was  to  encourage  as  much 
as  possible  the  prevailing  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  time.  The  efforts  of 
the  emperors  to  sui)press  these 
foreign  superstitions  were  of  the 
less  avail,  that  they  themselves  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  etlicacy  of  magic  rites, 
practised  them  in  secret,  and  only 
forbade  them  lest  they  should  be 
made  use  of  to  the  j)rejudice  of 
their  own  persons. 

‘The  progress  of  superstition  was 
not  a  little  furthered  by  the  in- 
rtuence  of  the  j)hilosophers.  For¬ 
merly  they  had  attacked  not  only 
the  jmpular  religion,  but  all  reli¬ 
gions  whatever  ;  now  they  were 
seen  borrowing  from  the  popular 
religion  materials  to  build  up  sys¬ 
tems  under  which  all  kinds  of  su¬ 
perstition  found  shelter,’  &c. — 
Vol.  i.  p.  i>3 — 25. 


§  34.  Heretics. 

*As  Paul  had  foreseen  (Acts  xx. 
20;  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  seq.),the  faith  of 
the  Christians  came  now,  more  than 
into  peril,  from  the  influence 


Li/rrai  Vrr,s'ion. 

of  the  East  made  an  impression  on 
the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  by  their  mysterious  and  ima¬ 
ginative  ritual,  and  the  asceticism 
of  their  ])ricsts  ;  and  laws  had  been 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  restrain¬ 
ing  and  preventing  their  influence. 
Hut  now  the  tendency  of  the  age 
was  such  as  to  break  through  all 
such  laws,  and  conse(juently  foreign 
rites  and  priests  pressed  in  unres¬ 
trained.  In  their  train  came  a 
countless  host  of  men  pretending 
to  be  inaugurateil  into  all  the  occult 
sciences  of  the  East — astrologers, 
(mathematici)  dream-intcr])reters, 
and  sorcerers,  who  spread  them¬ 
selves  over  the  empire,  and  finding 
the  prevailing  superstition  favour¬ 
able  to  their  ])ur])oses,  sought  to 
strengthen  it.  The  laws  of  the 
earlier  em])erors  against  these  fo¬ 
reign  usages  operated  the  less 
j)owerfully  that  the  emj)erors  them¬ 
selves  believed  in  their  j)ower,  se¬ 
cretly  resorted  to  them,  and  dreaded 
oidy  the  application  of  them  to  their 
own  injury. 

Not  less  favourable  to  the  spread 
of  this  superstition,  was  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  philosophy  also 
made  it  subservient  to  its  own  uses. 
In  proportion  as  the  scepticism  of 
the  earlier  philosophy  had  boldly 
attacked,  not  only  the  popular  re¬ 
ligion,  but  also  all  religious  truths 
whatever,  in  the  same  ])roportion 
did  the  dogmatism  of  the  more 
recent  philosophy  zealously  endea¬ 
vour,  partly  from  the  earlier  sys¬ 
tems,  partly  even  from  the  popular 
religion,  to  collect  materials  for  an 
edifice  in  which  every  superstition 
found  shelter.’ — Bd.  1.  s.  36 — 41. 

§  35.  Heretics  of  this  Age. 

‘  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the 
more  powerful  party  of  the  Jewish- 
christians  did  not  relax  their  efforts 
to  impose  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
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of  the  sophistical  religious  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  time  ;  and  the  genns 
of  Christian  gnosticism,  allusions  to 
which  may  be  traced  in  his  ej)is- 
tlcs,  became  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent.  The  history  of  the  Nicolaites 
is  still  ver\'  obscure,  but  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  DocetfC  arc  ])lainly 
the  ap|)lication  of  a  familiar  notion 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  (Docctae, 
IMiantasiastac,  Opinarii).  Especially 
interesting,  however,  were  the 
questions  conceniing  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  origin  of  evil, 
with  reference  to  the  different  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  the  God  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  the  different  spirit  of  the 
hnv  and  the  gospel :  speculations 
to  which  Jolm  seems  already  to 
have  reference  in  his  gospel,  seek¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  them,  as  well  as 
‘  might  he,  with  Christianity.  From 
these  speculations  sprung  the  first 
gnostic  system,  that  of  Ccrinthus, 
in  which,  however,  the  gnostic  prin¬ 
ciples  are  not  yet  fully  and  consis¬ 
tently  developed,  hut,  in  some  res¬ 
pects,  accommodated  to  Jewish 
opinions.* — Vol.  I.  p.  6*0,  70. 


Uterai  Version, 

verts  the  observ’ance  of  the  Mosaic 
law;  on  the  other  hand,  the  at 
once  simple  and  mysterious  system 
of  Christianity  was  more  and  inore 
approximating  to  the  theosophic 
spirit  of  that  age,  and  the  Christian 
gnosis,  of  which  the  germs  are  al¬ 
ready  apparent  in  the  l*aiiline  epis¬ 
tle,  became,  as  Paul  had  fore¬ 
seen,  more  manifest  in  this  age. 
Whether  this  tendency  had  any 
connection  with  the  efforts  of  those 
errorists,  who  set  aside  the  dread  of 
the  speedy  re- advent  of  Christ  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  their  lilwrtv 
into  licentiousness,  and  of  the  allies 
of  these  the  Nicolaitans,  in  Asia 
Minor,  is  uncertain  ;  hut  in  Doce- 
tism  the  transference  of  an  old 
speculation  to  the  person  of  Jesus 
is  very  obvious  (T)ovet<c,  Phanta- 
siastfT,  Opinarii).  Esjiecially  were 
the  questions  concerning  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  world  and  the  origin 
of  evil,  with  reference  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  character  of  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Ood  of 
Christians,  and  to  the  different 
spirit  of  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
objects  of  a  speculation  to  which, 
apparently,  John  in  his  gospel 
had  already  endeavoured  to  give  a 
direction  less  offensive  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  From  tliis  had  already 
issued  the  first  christiano-gnostic 
system,  that  of  Cerinthus,  in  which, 
however,  the  gnosis  appears  as 
not  yet  brought  to  a  consequent 
development,  hut  constrained  to 
accommodate  itself  to  several  Jew¬ 
ish  notions.* — Bd.  I.  s.  1*24 — G. 


broiiitlicsc  extracts,  whicli  wc  have  taken  almost  at  random, 
our  readers  will  see  how  luucli  Air.  Cunningliam  has  departed 
from,  or  come  short  of,  a  fair  and  full  translation  of  his  author. 
Wc  suspect  he  must  liavc  gone  to  work  on  tlic  very  had  rule  of 
first  reading  his  author  and  tlicn  translating  from* memory,— a 
practice  which,  thougli  sanctioned  by  great  autlioritics,  wc  deem 
to  be  alike  unfair  to  the  autlior  translated,  and  to  the  readers  of 
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the  so-called  translation.  In  one  or  two  cases,  also,  in  the 
8l)ove  extracts,  Mr.  Cunninj^ham  has  plainly  misunderstood  his 
author,  as  our  studiously  literal  version  will  show.  Most  uiifor- 
tuiiatelv  has  he  done  so,  when  he  makes  (lieselersay  that  John 
has,  in  his  gospel,  *  sought,  as  well  as  mii/fd  be,  to  reconcile  the 
gimtic  speculations  with  Christianity^  Such  a  sentiment  we  arc 
persuaded  that  writer  would  on  no  account  utter,  and  certain  it 
is  such  a  sentiment  he  has  not  uttered  in  the  passaj^c  which 
Mr.  C  unninjjjhaui  professes  to  translate.  What  Gieselcr  states 
is,  that  to  these  speculations  John  appears  (wie  cs  seheint)  to 
refer  in  his  jxospel  with  a  view"  of  solving'  the  questions  at  issue 
oil  chnstian  principles, — an  opinion  which  may  be  rij^ht  or 
wrong,  but  w  hich  no  intelligent  reader,  how  ever  high  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  sacredness  of  scripture,  will  feel  to  be  olfeiisive. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  we  have  observed  that  Mr. 
Cunuiugham  makes  his  author  utter  views  less  in  accordance 
with  evangelical  truth  than  those  w  hich  his  own  words  really 
express.  For  iustaiicc,  in  describing  the  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
Ciieseler  is  represented,  by  his  translator,  as  aflirming  that  Jesus 
‘  promised  men  forgiveness  of  sins,  on  condition  of  repentance 
and  faith, ^  (vol.  i.  p.  1‘2)  ;  whereas,  what  (iieselcr  really  says,  is, 
that  Jesus ‘announced  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  that  way  of 
repentance  and  faith,^  which,  in  the  previous  paragraph,  he  had 
dcscrilicd  (auf  jenem  wege  der  Ibisse  und  dcs  (jlaubens).  W  c 
arc  sorry  to  make  these  strictures,  but  feel  coinpcllcd  in  duty 
to  do  so.  In  no  department  of  literature  we  fear  is  there 
less  of  conscieutiousness  manifested  tlian  in  that  of  translation. 
A  cry  often  the  task  is  performed  perfunctorily,  for  a  paltry  re¬ 
muneration  ;  w  hilst,  at  other  times,  the  party  performing  it  has 
cliielly  in  view  his  own  improvement  in  the  language  from 
which  he  translates.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  !Mr. 
(hinningham  belongs  to  cither  of  those  classes ;  indeed,  com¬ 
pared  w  ith  some  other  translations  from  the  (jcrman,  w  hich  w  c 
have  recently  examined,  his  performance  now  before  us  is  de¬ 
serving  of  no  small  praise ;  but  wc  must  say,  tlnat  the  com¬ 
parison  of  it  w  ith  the  original  has  only  increased  our  self- 
gratulation  on  possessing  the  power,  in  some  measure,  at  least, 
of  perusing  the  w  orks  of  learned  Germans,  in  their  own  tongue. 
As  yet,  w  ith  certain  important  exceptions,  their  writers  have  not 
received  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  translators  in  this  country. 
Me  are  anxious  that  such  men  as  they  }u*c,  should  speak  their 
own  thoughts  in  their  own  form,  as  far  as  the  idiom  of  our 
language  w  ill  admit ;  and  better  far  that  a  translation  should 
wear  the  hue  of  foreign  idioms,  than  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
original  should  be  diluted,  or  misrepresented,  or  jierhaps,  alto¬ 
gether  perverted  in  the  version.  AVe  can  personally  attest  the 
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mortification  and  pain  which  it  has  ^veii  to  some  of  the  most 
estimable  men  on  the  continent,  to  w  itness  tlie  miserable  tra¬ 
vesties  of  their  works — works  on  w  Inch  they  have  spent  much 
time,  thought,  and  labour — which  have  been  laid  before  the 
British  public  under  the  name  of  translations;  and  against  the 
continuance  of  this  injustice  we  must  raise  our  indignant  pro¬ 
test.  If  we  are  to  have  translations,  let  them  be  fair  and 
accurate  versions  of  the  author’s  words;  without  omissions, 
additions,  alterations,  or  misrepresentations,  at  the  will  or 
through  the  incapacity  of  the  translator.  To  all  our  younger 
readers,  how’ever,  we  say,  learn  the  German  language  for  your¬ 
selves,  and  so  be  independent  of  the  ignorance  or  caprice  which 
often  renders  a  so-cidled  translation  a  mere  parody  of  the 
author’s  sentiments. 


Art.  IV.  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon,  Edmund  Burke,  between  the 
year  1744  and  the  period  of  his  decease,  in  1797.  Edited  by  Charles 
William,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Richard  Bourke. 
4  vols.  8vo.  London  ;  Rivingtons. 

The  genius  of  Edmund  Burke  was  never  questioned,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  for  posterity  to  do  justice  to  his  extraordinary  talents. 
Ids  profound  sagacity,  and  his  political  rectitude.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  yet  exist  respecting  the  soundness  of  some 
of  his  view  s,  and  the  w  isdom  of  the  measures  he  advocated,  the 
language  of  personal  reprobation  has  given  place  to  a  juster 
au(l  more  coinprchensive  estimate  of  his  character.  The  be¬ 
wildering  influences  of  party  connexion  and  party  zeal  have 
diminished  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  other  causes  than  those 
of  disappointed  ambition  or  personal  spleen,  have  in  consc(picnce 
been  admitted  to  account  for  those  portions  of  his  history  which 
were  formerlv  attributed  to  these  dishonourable  sources.  His 
country  has  done  him  justice  by  reversing  the  judgment  of 
many  of  his  contemponiries,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  ad¬ 
mitted  the  defectiveness  of  his  philosophy,  and  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  his  errors.  His  faults  and  his  virtues  were 
equally  above  the  level  of  ordinary  minds.  They  wxre  incapable 
of  measurement  by  any  of  the  recognized  standards  of  partizan- 
ship — they  existed  on  a  large  and  ample  scale,  and  marked  the 
man — whether  for  evil  or  for  good — as  no  ordinary  being.  His 
very  vehemence  and  impetuosity,  whieh,  under  the  bewildering 
influences  of  the  French  revolution,  led  him  to  confound  acci¬ 
dents  with  essences,  to  overlook  the  retributive  laws  of  man’s 
social  economy,  and  to  charge  upon  a  people  the  excesses  which 
were  rightly  attributable  to  a  long  course  of  oppression  on  the 
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part  of  their  governors,  might,  and  really  did,  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  form  the  intrepid  patriot,  the  eloquent  and  bold 
assailant  of  ministerial  corruption  and  despotic  rule.  Burke 
mistook  his  way  in  the  ease  of  the  French  revolution.  Not  that 
his  estimate  of  the  leading  actors  in  that  mournful  drama  was 
far  wrong,  or  that  his  view  of  the  enormities  committed  was  too 
intensely  dark,  but  that  he  forgot  to  trace  facts  to  their  source, 
to  charge  upon  the  really  criminal  the  atrocities  which  were  per¬ 
petrated,  and  to  mark  with  adequate  reprobation  the  system 
which  had  so  far  brutalized  a  nation  as  to  fit  it  for  the  part 
acted  ill  France.  As  a  philosophic  statesman,  he  ought  to  have 
discriminated,  much  more  clearly  than  he  did,  between  the  ease 
of  the  French  people  and  that  of  their  rulers.  Tlic  outbreak  of 
popular  fury,  when  released  from  the  unnatural  pressure  of 
centuries,  is  always  thrcfitening,  and  its  excesses  are  just  mat¬ 
ters  of  lamentation  and  rebuke.  But  the  lesson  taught  is  far 
dift’erent  from  that  which  Burke  inculcated,  and  the  measures  to 
be  pursued  are  the  very  reverse  of  that  military  crusade  of 
which  he  w  as  the  advocate.  This  is  the  stain  which  rests  upon 
his  memory,  and  its  disastrous  consequences  are  yet  felt 
throughout  Europe.  But  w^c  must  not  pursue  this  topic.  It  is 
enough  that  w  e  have  noted  our  opinion,  and  we  now'  turn  to  the 
volumes  before  us. 

Of  these  volumes  we  cannot  well  speak  too  highly.  The 
Correspondence  which  they  contain  is  fraught  with  varied,  deep, 
and  pennanent  interest,  arising  from  the  illustrations  afforded 
of  the  personal  eharaetcr  and  view  s  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  position  of  the  various  political  parties  of  liis 
day,  and  on  the  great  questions  w  hich  then  agitated  the  public 
mind.  Accustomed  as  we  have  been  for  some  years  past  to 
keep  an  observant  eye  on  the  productions  of  the  British  press, 
we  have  met  with  nothing  which,  in  their  own  department, 
excels  them.  They  relate  to  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
jieriod  of  modern  history,  reveal  the  secret  springs  of  many 
important  public  movements,  exhibit,  as  iii  council,  the  leading 
spirits  of  a  prominent  section  of  the  political  world,  and  arc 
rich  with  the  elements  of  a  philosophy  that,  for  depth  and  large¬ 
ness  of  view,  has  few  equals,  and  no  superior.  We  have  read 
the  volumes  with  intense  delight ;  frc(iucntly,  indeed,  diflering 
from  the  view's  broached,  sometimes  wondering  how  such  au 
intellect  as  Burke’s  could  stray  so  far,  and  occasionally  pitying 
the  perplexities  in  which  his  party  position  held  him.  Yet 
through  all  we  have  been  fascinated  far  beyond  what  is  usual, 

I  and  pity  the  callousness  or  stupidity  which  can  permit  any  man 
to  read  them  w  ithout  a  similar  feeling. 

Our  best  course  w'ill  be  to  put  our  readers  in  a  condition  to 

I 
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judge  for  themselves,  in  doing  which,  our  only  difficult v  arises 
from  the  abundance  of  the  materials  out  of  wliich  we  must 
select.  The  letters  extend  from  1741  to  the  close  of  Ihirkc^s 
life  in  1797,  and  relate,  amongst  various  other  topics,  to  the 
revolt  of  the  American  ('olonies,  the  impeachment  of  IVarrcu 
Hastings,  and  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  former  of  these 
periods  he  was  a  youth,  and  the  fe\v  letters  prior  to  17(;:> 
which  arc  preserved  in  the  early  part  of  the  collection,  were 
addressed  to  his  school-fellow  Richard  Shackleton.  They  are 
highly  characteristic,  and  w  ill  allbrd  good  materials  to  those 
w  lio  arc  interested  in  tracing  the  earlier  developments  of  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority.  In  1759,  Rurke’s  connexion  with  AVilliam 
Gerard  Hamilton — commonly  called  Single-Speech  Hamilton- 
commenced.  He  accompanied  that  gentleman,  who  wiis  Irish 
Secretary  under  Lord  Halifax's  lieutenancy,  to  Dublin,  and  in 
176d  obtained  a  pension  of  tllOO  per  annum.  An  intcrcstinj; 
letter  to  Hamilton,  w  ritten  in  ^larch  of  that  year,  printed  in  the 
present  collection,  shews  the  reluctance  with  which  genius 
abandons  its  natural  vocation,  in  order  to  meet  the  ncccssiti(*s 
of  its  position.  It  is  i)robable  that  Hamilton  looked  w  ith  iiu 
unfriendly  eye  on  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  secretary,  and  had 
interposed  his  authority  to  constrain  their  reliiKpiishmeut. 

‘  You  may  recollect,’  says  llurke,  ‘  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  take 
me  as  a  companion  in  your  studies,  you  found  me  with  the  little  work  we 
spoke  of  last  Tuesday,  as  a  sort  of  rent-charge  on  iny  thoughts.  I  infornu'il 
vou  of  this,  and  you  ac([uiesced  in  it.  You  are  now  so  generous,  (and 
it  is  hut  strict  justice  to  allow,  that  upon  all  occasions  you  have  been  so,) 
to  offer  to  free  me  from  this  hurthen.  But,  in  fact,  though  I  am 
extremely  desirous  of  deferring  the  accomjdishment,  I  have  no  notion  of 
entirely  suppressing  that  work  ;  and  this  upon  two  princijdes,  not  solely 
contined  to  that  work,  hut  which  extend  much  fartlier,  and  indeed  to  the 
plan  of  my  whole  life. 

‘  Whatever  advantages  I  have  accpiired,  and  even  that  advantage 
which  I  must  reckon  as  the  greatest  and  most  pleasing  of  them,  have 
l)eea  owing  to  some  small  degree  of  literary  reputation.  It  will  be  luird 
to  persuade  me  that  any  further  seiwices  which  your  kindness  may 
propose  for  me,  or  any  in  which  my  friends  may  w  ish  to  co-operate  with 
you,  will  not  he  greatly  facilitated  by  doing  something  to  cultivate  and 
keep  alive  the  same  reputation.  I  am  fullv  sensible,  that  this  reputation 
may  be  at  least  as  much  hazarded,  as  forwarded,  by  new’  publications. 
Rut  because  a  certain  oblivion  is  the  consequence,  to  writers  of  my 
inferior  class,  of  an  entire  neglect  of  publication,  I  consider  it  such  a 
risk  as  sometimes  must  be  run.  For  this  purpose,  some  short  time,  at 
conveuient  intervals,  and  especiallv  at  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  will  lie 
requisite  to  study  and  consult  proper  books.  These  times,  as  you  veiy 
well  know,  cannot  be  easily  detined  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  they 
should.  Tlie  matter  may  be  very  easily  settled  by  a  good  understamhng 
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bftweon  ourselves  ;  aiul  by  a  discreet  liberty,  which  I  think  you  would 
not  wish  to  restrain,  nor  I  to  abuse.  I  am  not  so  unreasonable,  nor 
absurd  enouj^h,  to  think  I  have  any  title  to  so  considerable  a  share  in 
your  interest  as  1  have  had,  and  hoj)e  still  to  have,  without  any  or  hut 
an  insii^niticiuit  return  on  my  side  ;  cs])ecially  as  I  am  conscious  that 
luv  best  and  most  continued  endeavours  are  of  no  very  great  value. 

1  know  that  vourhusincss  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  have  tlic  preference  ; 
to  l)e  the  first  and  the  last,  and,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  the  main  concern. 
All  1  contend  for  is,  that  I  may  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  excluded 
from  all  other  thoughts,  in  their  jiroper  time  and  due  subordination  ;  the 
fixing  the  times  for  them,  to  be  left  entirely  to  yourself.’ — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
48—50. 

This  connexion  was  not  long-lived.  Hamilton,  to  use  the 
strong  language  of  llurkc,  ‘  attempted  to  make  a  property — a 
piece  of  household  goods'  of  him,  and  the  latter,  with  a  he- 
coming  self-respeet,  spurned  the  elfort,  and  relinquished  at 
once  his  appointment  and  his  pension,  llis  eonduet,  in  reference 
more  particularly  to  the  latter,  was  highly  honourable,  and  the 
whole  transaction  places  his  character  in  a  very  creditable  light. 
‘Six  of  the  best  years  of  mv  life,'  he  remarks,  writing  to  a 
friend,  ‘  he  took  me  from  every  pursuit  of  literary  reputation,  or 
of  improvement  of  my  fortune.  In  that  time  he  made  his  own 
foitune  (a  very  great  one),  and  he  has  also  taken  to  himself  the 
very  little  one  Avhich  1  have  made.  In  all  this  time  you  may 
easily  conceive  ho\v  much  1  felt  at  seeing  myself  lelt  behind  bv 
almost  all  my  eontemporaries.' 

^  A  detailed  account  of  the  rupture  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Henry  Flood,  the  principal  j)arts  of  which  having  been  (pioted 
by  Prior  in  his  life  of  Hurke,  are  probably  familiar  to  our 
readers.  It  is  evident  that  the  young  politician  was  deeply 
excited,  and  his  correspondcimc  on  the  subject  discloses  some 
features  of  character  which  Avere  mainly  concerned  in  tlie  more 
questionable  points  of  his  subsequent  history.  AVriting  to  Mr. 
J.  Alonck  Mason,  he  savs: — 

‘  Tlic  way  in  which  you  take  up  my  affairs,  hinds  me  to  you  in  a 
manner  I  cannot  express ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  can, 
(knowing,  as  I  do,  the  principles  upon  which  I  always  endeavour  to  act) 
submit  to  any  sort  of  comj)romise  of  mv  character ;  and  I  shall  never, 
therefore,  look  upon  those  who,  after  hearing  the  whole  story,  do  not 
think  me  perfectly  in  the  right,  and  do  not  consider  Hamilton  as  nn 
infamous  scoundrel,  to  he  in  the  smallest  degree  mv  friends,  or  even  to 
he  persons  for  whom  I  am  bound  to  have  the  slightest  esteem,  as  fair 
or  jujit  estimators  of  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men.  Situated  as  I 
um,  and  feeling  as  I  do,  I  should  be  just  as  well  pleased  that  they  totally 
condemned  me,  as  that  they  should  sav  that  there  were  faults  on  botli 
sides,  or  that  it  was  a  dis[)utable  case,  as  I  hear  is  (I  cjumot  forbear 
Paying)  the  atfcctcd  language  of  some  persons.’ — Ib.  p.  70. 

The  loss  of  his  pension  was  supplied  by  his  being  appointed 
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judge  for  themselves,  in  doing  which,  our  only  difhcultv  arises 
from  the  abundance  of  the  materials  out  of  which  we  must 
select.  The  letters  extend  from  174-1*  to  the  close  of  Ihirke^ 
life  in  171)7,  and  relate,  amongst  various  other  topics,  to  the 
revolt  of  the  American  ('olouies,  the  impeachment  of  Warreu 
Hastings,  and  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  former  of  these 
periods  he  was  a  youth,  and  the  few  letters  prior  to  17(>2 
which  arc  preserved  in  the  early  part  of  the  collection,  were 
addressed  to  his  school-fellow^  Richard  Shacklcton.  Tliey  jire 
liil'h  ly  characteristic,  and  will  allbrd  good  materials  to  those 
who  ju*c  interested  in  tracing  the  earlier  developments  of  intel- 
lectnal  superiority.  In  1751),  Rurke’s  connexion  with  AVillium 
Gerard  Hamilton — commonly  called  Single-Speech  Hamilton- 
commenced.  He  accompanied  that  gentleman,  who  wiis  Irish 
Secretary  under  Lord  Halifax's  lieutenancy,  to  Dublin,  and  in 
17()3  obtained  a  pension  of  tllOO  per  annum.  An  interesting 
letter  to  Hamilton,  w  ritten  in  ^larch  of  that  yctir,  printed  in  the 
present  collection,  shews  the  reluctance  with  which  genius 
abandons  its  natural  vocation,  in  order  to  meet  the  nceessitios 
of  its  position.  It  is  i)robablc  that  Hamilton  looked  w  itli  an 
unfriendly  eye  on  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  secretary,  and  had 
interposed  his  authorit}"  to  constrain  their  relinqnishinent. 

‘  You  may  recollect,’  says  Rurkc,  ‘  when  you  did  me  tlie  honour  to  take 
me  as  a  companion  in  your  studies,  you  found  me  with  the  little  work  we 
spoke  of  last  Tuesday,  as  a  sort  of  rent-charge  on  my  thoughts,  I  informed 
you  of  this,  and  you  acquiesced  in  it.  You  are  now  so  generous,  (and 
it  is  hut  strict  justice  to  allow,  that  upon  all  occasions  you  have  been  so,) 
to  offer  to  free  me  from  this  burthen.  But,  in  fact,  though  I  am 
extremely  desirous  of  deferring  the  accomjdishmcnt,  I  have  no  notion  of 
entirely  suppressing  that  work  ;  and  this  upon  two  j)rincij)les,  not  solely 
contined  to  that  w  ork,  but  which  extend  much  hu’ther,  and  indeed  to  the 
plan  of  my  whole  life. 

*  Whatever  adviuitagcs  I  have  acquired,  and  even  that  advantage 
which  I  must  reckon  as  the  greatest  and  most  pleasing  of  them,  have 
been  owing  to  some  small  degree  of  literary  reputation.  It  will  be  Imrd 
to  persuade  me  that  any  further  ser\'ices  which  your  kindness  may 
propose  for  me,  or  any  in  which  my  friends  may  wish  to  co-operate  with 
you,  will  not  he  greatly  facilitated  by  doing  something  to  cultivate  and 
keep  alive  the  same  reputation.  I  am  fullv  sensible,  that  this  reputation 
may  be  at  least  as  much  hazarded,  as  forwarded,  by  new’  publications. 
Rut  because  a  certain  oblivion  is  the  consequence,  to  writers  of  my 
inferior  class,  of  an  entire  neglect  of  publication,  I  consider  it  such  a 
risk  as  sometimes  must  be  run.  For  this  purpose,  some  short  time,  at 
conveuient  intervals,  and  especially  at  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  will  l)e 
requisite  to  study  and  consult  proper  books.  These  times,  as  you  ver)' 
well  know,  cannot  be  easily  defined  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  they 
should.  Tlie  matter  may  be  very’  easily  settled  by  a  good  understanding 
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between  ourselves  ;  and  by  a  discreet  liberty,  which  I  think  you  would 
not  wish  to  restrain,  nor  I  to  abuse.  I  am  not  so  unreasonable,  nor 
absurd  enouji^h,  to  think  1  have  any  title  to  so  considerable  a  share  in 
your  interest  as  I  have  had,  and  hope  still  to  have,  without  any  or  but 
an  insii^niticant  return  on  iny  side  ;  especially  as  I  am  conscious  that 
inv  l>est  and  most  continued  endeavours  are  of  no  very  j]^reat  value. 

I  know  that  vour  business  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  have  the  preference  ; 
to  1)C  the  first  and  the  last,  and,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  the  main  concern. 
All  I  contend  for  is,  that  I  may  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  excluded 
from  all  other  thoughts,  in  their  ])roper  time  Jind  due  subordination ;  the 
fixing  the  times  for  them,  to  be  left  entirely  to  yourself.* — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
48 — 50. 

This  connexion  was  not  long-lived.  Hamilton,  to  use  the 
strong  language  of  Burke,  ‘  attempted  to  make  a  property — a 
piece  of  household  goods'  of  him,  and  the  latter,  with  a  be¬ 
coming  self-respect,  spurned  the  ellbrt,  and  relinquished  at 
once  his  appointment  and  his  pension,  llis  conduct,  in  reference 
more  particularly  to  the  latter,  was  highly  honotirablc,  and  the 
whole  transaction  places  his  character  in  a  very  creditable  light. 
‘Six  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,'  he  remarks,  writing  to  a 
friend,  ‘  he  took  me  from  every  pursuit  of  literary  reputation,  or 
of  improvement  of  my  fortune.  In  that  time  he  made  his  ow  n 
foitiine  (a  very  great  one),  and  be  has  also  tjdvCii  to  himself  the 

verv  little  one  which  1  have  made.  In  all  this  time  vou  m.av 

•  «  » 

easilv  conceive  liow^  much  1  felt  at  seeing  mvself  left  behind  bv 
almost  all  my  contemporaries.' 

^  A  detailed  account  of  the  rupture  is  given  in  a  letter  to  ^Ir. 
Henry  Flood,  the  principal  parts  of  whicli  having  been  (piotcd 
by  Prior  in  his  life  of  Burke,  are  probably  familiar  to  our 
readers.  It  is  evident  that  the  young  politician  was  deeply 
excited,  and  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  discloses  some 
features  of  character  w'hich  w  ere  mainly  concerned  in  the  more 
questionable  points  of  his  subsequent  history.  AVriting  to  Mr. 

J.  Moiick  Alason,  he  savs: — 

_  '  »' 

*  Tlic  way  in  which  you  take  up  my  affairs,  binds  me  to  you  in  a 
manner  I  cannot  express ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  can, 
(knowing,  as  I  do,  the  principles  upon  which  I  alw'ays  endeavour  to  act) 
submit  to  any  sort  of  compromise  of  mv  character ;  and  I  shall  never, 
therefore,  look  upon  those  who,  after  hearing  the  whole  story,  do  not 
think  me  perfectly  in  the  right,  and  do  not  consider  Hamilton  as  an 
infamous  scoundrel,  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  my  friends,  or  even  to 
be  persons  for  whom  I  am  bound  to  have  the  slightest  esteem,  as  fair 
or  just  estimators  of  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men.  Situated  us  I 
am,  and  feeling  as  I  do,  I  should  be  just  as  well  pleased  that  they  totally 
condemned  me,  as  that  they  should  say  that  there  were  faults  on  both 
sides,  or  that  it  was  a  disputable  case,  as  I  hear  is  (I  emmot  forbear 
J'axing)  the  affected  language  of  some  persons.’ — Ib.  p.  70. 

The  loss  of  his  pension  was  supplied  by  his  being  appointed 
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private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  July  17G5. 
Tliis  nobleman  came  into  office  with  a  division  of  the  M’higs  ou 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  George  Grenrille^s  administration.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  first  applied  to,  but  insisted  on  terms  whicli  were 
inadmissible  at  court,  and  the  result  was  tlic  furinatiou  of  a 
cabinet,  over  wiiich  the  Pelham  influence  w  as  too  predomiimut 
to  allow'  of  its  realizing  the  expectations  of  the  public,  or  nieetiii» 
the  exigencies  of  the  crisis.  It  w  as  too  liberal  for  the  king  and 
too  conservative  for  the  people ;  hated  by  the  court,  and  w  anting 
in  the  energy  and  public  spirit  which  are  needful  to  secure 
popular  support.  The  members  of  the  new  administration  were 
strong  in  family  connexions  and  aristocratic  influence,  but 
were  mistrustful  of  their  principles,  and  suspicious  of  the  people. 
Like  the  Whigs  of  a  subsequent  period,  they  were  pcrpctuallv 
alarmed,  lest  the  people  whom  they  governed,  and  w  ho  consti¬ 
tuted  their  sole  strength,  should  outgrow'  their  controul.  Rurke 
unhesitatingly  avowed  the  aristocratic  complexion  of  liis  partv, 
affirming,  ‘  Such  I  always  understood  it  to  be,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  1*  The  American  Colonics  w  ere  at  this  period  on 
the  eve  of  revolt — and  the  stolid  policy  of  the  monarch  insisted 

on  the  continuance  of  measures  which  threatened  the  stability 

• 

of  tlie  empire.  The  personal  character  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  unexceptionable,  and  his  talents,  though  not 
first-rate,  w  ere  respectable.  The  section  of  the  Whigs,  however, 
of  w  hich  he  w  as  the  recognized  leader,  w  as  not  composed  of  the 
highest  and  most  trustworthy  members  of  that  party,  and  its 
policy  was  consequently  tcmiiorizing  and  undecided.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but  the  Declaratory^  Act  was  passed, 
and  the  want  of  firmness  in  the  leader,  combined  with  the 
absence  amongst  his  supporters  of  mutual  confidence,  and  of 
attachment  to  the  principles  avowed,  soon  brought  his  adminis¬ 
tration  to  a  close.  The  great  Commoner  maintained  a  neutral 
position,  and  Burke’s  allusions  to  him,  throughout  the  present 
collection  arc  marked  by  much  asperity.  As  a  subordinate  in 
the  Rockingham  party,  he  keenly  resented  a  course  which  was 
fatal  to  its  continuance  in  power.  Writing  to  Mr.  Flood,  ^lay 
18th,  1765,  wlicn  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  administration 
w  as  daily  looked  for,  he  refers  to  ]Mr.  Pitt  in  terms  w  hich  show 
that  even  before  his  own  public  adhesion  to  the  Rockingham 
party,  he  sympathized  with  them  in  their  estimate  of  the  in¬ 
tractable  character  of  that  great  man. 

*  Nothing  but  an  intractable  temper  in  your  friend  Pitt,  can  prevent  a 
most  admirable  and  lasting  system  from  being  put  together ;  and  this 
crisis  will  show  whether  pride  or  patriotism  he  predominant  in  his 
character ;  for  you  may  he  assured,  that  he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to 
come  into  the  serv'ice  of  his  country',  upou  any  plan  of  poUtics  he  roav 
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choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  himself  and  to 
every  friend  he  has  in  the  world  ;  and  with  such  a  stretch  of  power,  as 
will  be  equal  to  every  thing  but  absolute  despotism,  over  the  King  and 
kingdom.  A  few  days  will  show  whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  that 
of  continuing  on  his  back  at  Hayes,  talking  fustian,  excluded  from  all 
ministerial,  and  incapable  of  all  parliamentary  service ;  for  his  gout  is 
worse  than  ever,  but  his  pride  may  disable  him  more  than  his  gout.’ — 
ib.  p.  80. 

The  diminished  popularity  of  ^Ir.  Pitt  after  his  removal  to  the 
upper  house,  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  dated  August  21,  17GG,  in  the  following  terms: — 

'  There  is  still  a  little  twilight  of  popularity  remaining  round  the 
great  peer,  but  it  fades  away  every  moment ;  and  the  people 
here  who  in  general  only  reflect  back  the  impressions  of  London, 
arc  grow  ing  quite  out  of  humour  with  him.' 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  nobleman,  July  9,  17G9,  Rurke 
refers  to  a  report  of  Lord  Chatham  having  been  closeted  with 
the  king,  in  terms  which  suflicieutly  indicate  the  soreness  of 
his  feeling;  whilst  another,  dated  December  5,  1774,  alludes  to 
a  weakness  in  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man,  the 
existence  of  which  his  warmest  admirers  arc  compelled  to 
acknowledge. 

*  Lord  Chatham,’  he  remarks,  writing  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 

*  shows  a  disposition  to  come  near  you,  but  with  those  reserves  which 
he  never  fails  to  have  as  long  as  he  thinks  that  the  closet  door  stands 
ajar  to  receive  him.  The  least  peep  into  that  closet  intoxicates  him, 
and  will  to  the  end  of  his  life.  However,  as  he  is,  and  must  be,  looked 
to,  by  those  that  are  wdthin  and  those  that  are  without,  it  w’ould  not  he 
amiss  to  find  out  how  he  proposes  to  act,  and  if  possible  to  fall  in  with 
him  ;  and  to  take  the  same  line  in  parliament,  though  you  may  never 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  in  other  politics.  Tliis  I  am  sure 
of,  that  as  long  as  you  make  no  approaches  to  him,  hut  show  yourself 
always  approachable  btj  him,  you  stand  in  the  fairest  w'ay  to  gain  his 
esteem,  and  to  secure  yourself  against  his  manoeuvres.’ — ib.  p.  .500. 

Lord  Chatham  had  at  this  time  passed  his  meridian.  A  life 
of  suflering  had  broken  down  his  health,  and  impaired  the 
vigour  of  his  intellect.  His  imperial  mind  quailed  beneath 
difficulties  w  hich  it  had  formerly  despised,  and  show  ed  its  weak¬ 
ness  by  the  undue  exultation  with  which  the  delusive  smile  of 
the  king  was  acknowledged. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  passing  politics  of  the  day  occur  in 
Burke’s  Correspondence,  some  of  which  as  bearing  on  present 
interests,  or  as  illustrative  of  principles  permanently  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  affairs,  we  shall  transcribe.  Writing  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  July  30,  17G9,  he  says: 

‘Charles  Fox  called  to  see  me,  and  I  gathered  a  good  deal  of  the 
one  they  hold  from  him.  He  talks  of  the  Bedfords  in  his  old  strain  of 
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dislike ;  but  the  ministry  is  much  more  united  by  the  union  of  the  other 
parties ;  things  grow  more  distinct ;  the  ministry’  becomes  more  formed  • 
and  the  necessity  of  firmness  and  perseverance  is  every  day  more  evident. 

I  do  believe,  that  the  Duke  of  Gnifton  has  got  new  and  stronger  assur. 
ances  than  ever  of  support,  and  that  the  court  is  fully  determined  to 
abide  by  the  plan  of  the  last  session.  .  .  The  course  of  thanking  the 
members  for  their  votes,  expresses,  indeed,  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  but  it  expresses  also  a  submission  to 
it ;  but  if  we  mean  to  get  redress,  we  must  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
minority  within  doors,  by  the  accession  of  the  public  opinion,  strongly 
declared  to  the  court,  which  is  the  source  of  the  yvhole  mischief.  I 
cannot,  for  my  life,  see  yvhat  can  be  done  very  efTcctual,  as  long  as  this 
parliament  and  tliis  ministry  subsist.* — ib.  pp.  180,  181. 

The  Rockingham  party  utterly  failed  in  opposition.  Tlic 
ministry  was  sure  of  its  majority  iii  both  houses,  and  the 
country  looked  on  with  indifference  as  if  uninterested  in  the 
struggle.  Something  of  this  sort  has  occurred  in  more  recent 
times,  and  in  both  cases  has  been  preceded  by  a  loss  of  public 
confidence  in  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party.  The  Roeking- 
hani  ministry,  as  we  have  already  seen,  yvas  too  aristocratic  for 
the  j)cople ;  and  Lord  Chatham's  administration,  yvhieli  suc¬ 
ceeded,  was  composed  of  a  coalition  of  wings  and  tories,  with 
scarcely  anything  but  the  past  reputation  of  the  premier  oii 
which  to  rely,  tinder  these  circumstances  it  is  no  marvel  that 
the  people  regarded  the  discussions  of  parliament  with  mistrust 
and  indillercnce.  Their  confidence  had  been  abused,  and  they 
looked  in  vain  for  any  other  set  of  men  in  whose  integrity  and 
talents  they  could  trust.  Failing  in  every  parliamentary  divi¬ 
sion,  it  was  seriously  debated  amongst  the  adherents  of  Lord 
llockingham,  whether  they  had  not  better  retire  for  a  season 
from  the  two  houses,  than  by  their  presence  all’ord  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  the  torv  premier,  new  occasions  of  triumph. 
This  matter  is  frequently  adverted  to,  and  lhirke*s  views  are 
unfolded  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dow  dcswcll,  dated  November  7, 
1772,  from  which  wc  extract  the  following: — 

*  In  the  main,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  going  along  with  you,  in 
most  of  your  reasonings.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  ditlcrence 
in  opinion  concerning  the  ])lan  of  non-attendance  in  this  session,  which 
prevails  among  I^ird  Rockingham’s  friends,  has  arisen  from  our  not 
exactly  understanding  one  another  on  the  extent  of  the  measure,  and 
the  motives  for  proposing  it.  It  is  not  suggested  from  choice.  It 
upon  the  idea  that  nothing  can  be  attempted  in  parliament,  with  an) 
hope  of  success ;  and  that  the  people  without  doors  are  cold  and  uncon¬ 
cerned  in  the  contest  which  is  carried  on  between  us  and  the  ministers. 
If  either  of  these  fail  in  fact,  the  measure  is  taken  up  on  mistaken  prin¬ 
ciples.  If  both  considerations  are  founded,  then  it  is  to  be  shown  what 
else  it  is  that  promises  better. 
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*  Without  ull  question,  if  this  absence  should  appear  the  result  of  a 
supine  indolence  and  neglect  of  duty,  it  must  have  the  worst  effect 
imaginable  upon  our  character.  If  it  cannot  be  made  expressive  of  the 
stronj^est  and  most  indiirnant  feeling'  and  resentment,  of  the  whole  train 
of  conduct  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  two  Houses,  it  were  better  to 
continue  our  tiresome  attendance,  our  fruitless  debates,  and  our  feeble 
divisions  for  six  years  to  come,  in  the  manner  we  have  dragged  through 
them  for  the  six  years  that  are  past.  Hut  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
persuade  myself,  that  your  absence  from  parliament  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  scission  can  pass  by  without  making  a  strong  impression  on  the 
public.  Your  character  for  diligence  will  not  permit  your  absence  to  be 
thought  the  effect  of  inactivity  ;  your  known  integrity  would  render 
excry  imputation  of  corruption  ridiculous  ;  and  your  number,  weight, 
and  consequence,  would  necessarily  incite  an  impiiry  into  your  reasons 
for  a  procedure  so  contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  your  conduct.  'Fhe 
ministry  and  their  partisans  may  be  depended  upon  for  an  attack  on  you  ; 
and  this  attack  calling  for  an  cx\)lanation,  you  will  lay  your  reasons 
before  the  ])ublic  with  more  grace,  and  j)robably  with  better  effect  than 
if  they  appeared  j)revious  to  the  step  you  had  taken.  It  is  always  im¬ 
prudent  to  suffer  the  previous  public  agitation  of  any  measure  that  you 
are  resolved  to  pursue  :  better  take  it  tir.st,  and  ])le(lge  your  prnp/e  for 
its  suhsecpient  justification.  This  is  my  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  non- 
attendance  ])roposed  by  Lord  Kockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Hichmond. 

I  concurred  in  it  most  heartily  :  not  without  a  sense  of  the  inconveniences 
which  may  attend  it,  but  considering  it  as  the  only  thing  w  Inch  remained 
for  us  to  do.  We  have  tried  every  thing  else. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  plan,  1  never  understood  it  to  amount 
to  a  totid  secession ;  and  in  this  j)articidar  I  think  1  have  the  happiness 
of  approaching  very  near  to  some  of  vour  ideas.  The  absence,  I  thought, 
would  be  proper  on  their  speech  and  address,  and  upon  those  points 
which  arc  generally  considered  as  the  measures  of  government,  and  to 
which  we  are  morallv  certain  that  the  House  is  mortgaged  to  the  court. 
Tlie  attendance  upon  other  points  will  mark  the  distinction  we  mean  to 
keep  in  view  the  more  strongly. — ib.  ])j>.  357 — 3G0. 


This  scheme,  however,  was  ultimately  abiuidoned.  The  party 
continued  its  attendance,  but  did  little  ;  some  of  its  members 
making  tbeir  j)eace  w  ith  tlic  treasury  benches,  and  others  remain¬ 
ing  faithful  to  their  engagements,  though  despairing  of  better 
times.  The  letters  of  Hnrkc  and  of  his  friends  evince  consider¬ 
able  disquietude  at  the  state  of  affairs.  The  w  ant  of  public  spirit 
in  their  own  party  is  frecpiently  adverted  to.  The  selfishness 
of  some,  the  indolence  of  others,  and  the  (piestionahle  allcgiainre 
of  many  more,  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  correspondenee, 
and  satisfactorily  acconunt  for  their  short  tenure  of  othce.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  ^larquis  of  Kockingham  alone  availed 
to  keep  them  together. 
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*  For  these  two  last  sessions/  says  Mr.  Burke  to  lA)rd  Rockingham, 
Dccemlier  5.  1774,  ‘  indeed  for  the  three  last,  the  public  seemed  to  be 
so  jierfectly  careless  and  supine,  w  ith  rcgtu*d  to  its  most  essential  interests, 
that  much  exertion  on  our  part,  would  rather  have  indicated  a  restless¬ 
ness  of  spirit  than  a  manly  zeal.  I  concurred  entirely  in  the  reasonable- 
ness  of  our  remaining  (|uiet,  and  taking  no  further  part  in  business,  than 
what  served  to  mark  our  dissent  from  the  measures  which  have  been 
unfortunately  in  fashion.  It  wras  all  that  we  could  then  do.  Even  at 
this  time,  I  do  not  see  all  that  spirit  against  ministry’,  which  1  should 
have  expected  to  rise  among  the  people  on  the  disappointment  of  every 
hoj)c  that  had  lieen  held  out  to  them.  However,  it  seems  to  be  rising, 
and  perhaps  nearly  as  much  and  as  fast,  as  a  spirit  wholly  unmanaged 
(*an  rise.  Whatever  progress  it  may  make  by  its  own  nature,  we  know, 
by  abundant  experience,  that  unless  it  is  tempered,  directed,  and  kept 
up,  it  never  can  operate  to  any  purpose.  If  care  be  not  taken  of  this, 
the  present  set  may  make  an  advantage,  even  of  the  mischiefs  and 
confusion  they  have  caused  by  their  own  blundering  conduct.  For,  if 
no  t>ther  persons,  and  no  other  regular  system,  are  held  out  to  the 
people  at  large,  as  objects  of  their  confidence  in  time  of  distress,  they 
must  of  necessity  resort  to  the  ministry.  By  neglecting  to  show  our¬ 
selves  at  this  crisis,  we  may  play  into  the  adversary’s  band  the  advanta¬ 
geous  game  which  we  have  obtained,  by  the  uniformity  of  our  conduct, 
and  the  superiority  of  our  general  plan  of  politics. 

*  If  your  lordship  should  see  things  in  this  light,  you  will  of  course 
perceive,  too,  the  necessity  of  j)roceeding  regularly,  and  with  your  whole 
force  ;  and  that  this  great  atfair  of  America  is  to  be  taken  up  iis  a 
business.  I  remember  that  when  your  lordship  collected  your  strength 
upon  some  capital  objects,  such  as  the  mdlum  tempus  bill,  and  that  for 
elections,  your  way  w’as  to  choose  out  six  or  seven  friends,  and  to  get 
each  of  them  to  secure  the  attendance  of  those  whom  they  touched  the 
most  nearly.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  something  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  done,  in  the  present  instance.  To  act  with  any  sort  of  etl’ect,  the 
principal  of  your  friends  ought  to  be  called  to  tow  n  a  full  week  before 
the  meeting.  Lord  .John  Cavendish  ought  not  to  be  sufi’ered  to  plead 
any  sort  of  excuse.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  a  certain  decent  and  reason¬ 
able  portion  of  fox-hunting  to  put  him  into  w’ind  for  the  parliamentary 
race  he  is  to  run ;  but  any  thing  more  is  intolerable.  I  really  do  not 
wish  that  his  place  of  locum  tenens  may  be  long  ;  but  whilst  our  atlairs 
continue  as  they  do,  from  poor  Dow'desw’elFs  unhappy  state  of  health,  he 
must  show’  a  degree  of  regular  attendance  on  business,  without  which 
nothing  that  we  can  do  will  be  either  effectual  or  reputable  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  ministry  that  will  prevail  over  us,  but  we  shall  be  a  prey  to  the 
detached  bodies,  and  even  detached  individuals  that  compose  our  most 
heterogeneous,  unsystematic,  and  self-destructive  opposition.  His  grace 
of  Richmond  ought  surely  to  be  as  early  in  town  as  any’ ;  but  he  will 
not.  if  your  lordship  does  not  press  it  strongly.  Other  lords  attending 
etu*ly,  will  have  a  good  effect.  A  great  deal  of  the  temper  of  the  people 
w’ithout  dot^rs,  will  depend  upon  the  figure  y’ou  make  in  the  tw’o  Houses, 
ib.  pp.  504—507. 
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The  followinj?,  written  six  years  later,  will  probably  recall  to 
even"  reader  the  present  condition  of  the  Torv"  party. 

‘  Tlie  people  are  anji^ry  with  the  ministry.  I  believe  there  never  was 
a  time  in  which  they  were  in  more  perfect  contempt.  But  that  doctrine 
of  the  eqmdity  of  all  men,  which  has  been  preached  by  knaveiy’,  and  so 
greedily  adopted  by  malice,  envy,  and  cunning,  has  left  these  people  no 
resource.  They  condemn  the  ministry,  but  they  do  not  look  to  the 
op|)osition.  I  am  too  much  concerned  to  be  a  very  i)roper  judge  in  this 
cause;  but,  if  1  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  there  has  been  no  period 
within  reach  of  history  in  w  hich  the  peoj)le  had  less  reason  for  this  indis¬ 
criminate  distrust.  But,  perhaps,  we  are  suffering  for  the  sins  of  our 
political  progenitors.  The  nation  may  at  length  awake.  The  dread  is, 
lest,  if  they  ctdl  on  any  one  to  assist  them,  it  may  be  just  the  worst 
man, — that  is,  the  greatest  boaster  and  ])romiscr  in  the  society.  I  believe 
the  tories  are  angry  ;  and  if,  among  lories,  they  could  find  any  better  set 
than  the  present,  they  would  do  any  thing  to  raise  them  up ;  but  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  worst  of  their  own,  in  order  to  make  w’ay  for  the  very  best  of 
ours,  is  more  than  I  expect  from  their  public  spirit.  It  is  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  be  expected  from  the  sj)irit  of  j)arty.  How’cvcr,  they  may, 
on  this  occasion,  as  uj)on  some  former  ones,  be  brought  to  do  more  than 
they  intend.  If  they  could  be  got  to  take  the  lead,  we  might  fall  in,  and 
something  may  be  done.  It  is  in  this  course  only  that  I  have  now^  any 
hope.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  242 — 243. 

It  is  well  known  that  Burke  w  as  suspected  by  many  of  liis 
contemporaries  of  being  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of 
Junius.  These  letters  were  commenced  in  January,  I7t>9, 
when  he  was  in  opposition,  and  certainly  broach  many  opinions 
analogous  to  those  wdiich  he  held.  There  are  others,  however — 
and  of  no  less  importance — on  w  hich  the  view  s  of  the  tw  o  w  riters 
were  opposed,  w  hilst  the  evidence  of  style  is  decisive  against  the 
supposition  of  his  authorship.  Many  of  those  whom  Junius 
assailed  held  Burke  responsible,  and  the  Tory  ministers,  who 
were  desirous  of  dragging  their  terrible  assailant  into  the  light, 
did  not  hesitate  to  attrii)ute  these  publications  to  him.  The 
present  collection,  however,  settles  this  point,  unless  Barkers 
personal  integrity  be  given  up.  Two  letters  to  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend  are  printed,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  without 
a  direct  impeachment  of  the  w'riter^s  honour.  The  first  is  dated 
October  17,  1771,  and  thus  refers  to  the  report  then  current: — 

*  N  ou  observe  very  rightly,  that  no  fair  man  can  believe  me  to  be  the 
author  of  Junius.  Such  a  supposition  might  tend,  indeed,  to  raise  the 
estimation  of  my  powers  of  writing  above  their  just  value.  Not  one  of 
*ny  friends  does,  upon  that  flattering  principle,  give  me  for  the  writer ; 
and  when  my  enemies  endeavour  to  fix  Junius  upon  me,  it  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  giving  me  the  credit  of  an  able  performance.  My  friends  I  have 
satisfied ; — my  enemies  shall  never  have  any  direct  satisfaction  from  me. 
Bie  ministr)',  I  am  told,  are  convinced  of  my  having  written  Junius,  on 
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the  authority  of  a  luiscnihle  booksi*llcr’»  preface,  which  1  Imve  read 
since  I  saw*  you,  in  which  there  arc  not  tlirec  lines  of  common  trutli  or 
sense,  ami  which  defames  me,  if  possible,  with  more  falsehoo«i  ami 
inalij^nitv,  than  the  libellers  whom  they  ])ay  for  that  worthy  puqiose. 
This  arpiment  of  theirs  only  seiz  es  to  show  how  much  their  malice  is 
superior  to  their  discernment.  For  some  years,  and  almost  daily,  they 
haye  been  ahusiii"  me  in  the  public  papers  ;  and  (among^  other  pre¬ 
tences  for  their  scurrility)  as  being  the  author  of  the  letters  in  (piestion. 

1  haye  neyer  once  condescended  to  take  the  least  notice  of  their  invec- 
tiyes,  or  publicly  to  deny  the  fact  upon  which  some  of  them  were 
grounded.  At  the  same  time,  to  you,  or  to  any  of  my  friends,  1  have 
i)een  as  ready  as  1  ought  to  he,  in  disclaiming  in  the  most  precise  terms, 
writings,  that  are  as  superior  perhaps  to  my  talents,  as  they  are  most 
certairdy  different  in  many  essential  points  from  my  regards  and  my 
principles.’ — vol.  i.  268,  2611. 

Mr.  Towushend,  or  sonic  of  his  friends,  was  not  fully  satisfied 
with  this  disclaimer,  and  Mr.  Burke,  therefore,  a  week  afterwards, 
wrote  another  letter  in  which  he  more  distinctly  denies  the 
allegation,  and  disclaims  any  know  ledge  of  Jiinins. 

*  Surely,*  he  remarks,  ‘  my  situation  is  a  little  vexatious,  and  not  a 
little  singular.  I  am,  it  seems,  called  upon  to  disown  the  libels  in  which 
1  am  myself  satirized  as  well  as  others.  If  I  give  no  denial,  things  are 
fixed  upon  me  which  are  not,  on  many  accounts,  very  honoura])le  to  me. 
If  1  deny,  it  seems  to  he  giving  satisfaction  to  those  to  whom  I  owe 
none  and  intend  none.  In  this  perplexity  all  1  can  do  is,  to  satisfy  you, 
and  to  leave  you  to  satisfy  those  whom  you  think  worthy  of  being  in¬ 
formed.  I  have,  I  dare  say,  to  nine-tenths  of  my  accpiaintancc,  denied 
my  being  the  author  of  Junius,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  the  author, 
as  often  as  the  thing  was  mentioned,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  in  style 
of  disapprobation  or  of  compliment.  Perhaps  I  may  have  omitted  to  do 
so  to  you,  in  any  formal  manner,  as  not  supposing  you  to  have  any 
suspicion  of  me.  I  now’  give  you  my  word  and  honour  that  1  am  not 
the  author  of  Junius,  and  that  I  know’  not  the  author  of  that  paper,  and 
I  do  authorize  you  to  say  so.’ — ib.  274.  275. 

In  the  allusions  which  occur  to  American  afl’airs,  and  tlicy 
are  numerous,  the  apathy  of  the  public  mind  is  bitterly  deplored. 
We  can  scarcely  realize  the  indiflercnce  which  these  allusions 
betoken,  and  are  compelled  to  call  up  the  existing  state  of 
things  with  respect  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  convince  us  of  their 
probability.  The  measures  of  the  administration  had  driven 
the  colonies  to  the  very  eve  of  revolt.  Expostulations  and  en¬ 
treaties,  memorials  and  warnings,  were  alike  disregarded.  The 
power  of  taxation  had  been  claimed,  and  the  whole  machiner}’ 
of  government  w  jis  to  be  employed  in  enforcing  its  execution. 
The  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire  were  thus  endangered, 
and  yet  so  crippled  and  dispirited  w  as  the  public  mind,  so  lost  tor 
a  season  to  all  the  higher  and  nobler  sentiments  of  an  enlight- 
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cned  patriotism,  that  it  looked  on  with  indidercncc,  and  allowed 
its  best  interests  to  he  tampered  with  by  imbceile  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  rulers.  ‘  Any  remarkable  hij^hway  robbery  at  Hounslow 
Heath  /says  Hurke,  in  1774, ‘would  make  more  eonversation 
than  all  the  disturbanees  in  America.’  Some  months  later,  be 
writes :  ‘  In  the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  and  with  the 
character  of  the  present  administration,  the  disorder  and  dis¬ 
content  of  all  America,  and  tlie  more  remote  future  mischiefs 
which  may  arise  from  those  causes,  operate  as  little  as  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Poland.  The  insensibility  of  the  merehants  of  London 
is  of  a  dejijree  and  kind  scarecly  to  he  coneeived.  Even  tliose 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  any  real  American 
confusion,  are  amonj^st  the  most  sujiine.’ 

Apiin,  in  August,  1775,  when  European  states  had  taken 
part  with  the  American  colonies,  he  refers  to  the  same  apathy, 
and  laments  over  it,  as  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  nation. 
Writing  to  Lord  Uoekingham,  he  says : — 

‘  Your  lordshij>’s  observation  on  the  general  tein])er  of  the  nation  at 
this  crisis,  is  certainly  just.  If  any  indication  is  to  he  taken  from  ex¬ 
ternal  appearances,  the  king  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  his  government.  His  spirits  at  his  levees,  at  the  plav,  everywhere, 
seem  to  he  remarkably  good.  His  ministers,  too,  are  perfectly  at  their 
ease.  Most  of  them  are  amusing  themselves  in  the  country,  while 
England  is  disfurnished  of  its  forces  in  the  face  of  armed  Europe,  and 
(lihraltar  and  Minorca  are  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  foreigners, 
lliey  are  at  their  ease  relative  to  the  only  point  which  could  give  them 
anxiety, — they  are  assured  of  their  ])laces. 

‘  As  to  the  good  people  of  England,  they  seem  to  partake  every  day, 
more  and  more,  of  the  character  of  that  administration  which  they  have 
been  induced  to  tolerate.  1  am  satisfied,  that  within  a  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  national  character.  We  seem  no  longer 
that  eager,  impiisitivc,  jealous,  fiery  people,  which  we  have  been 
formerly,  and  which  \\c  have  been  a  very  short  time  ago.  4'hc  people 
look  hack,  without  pleasure  or  indignation  ;  and  forward,  without  hope 
or  fear.  No  man  commends  the  measures  wdiich  have  been  pursued,  or 
expects  finy  good  from  those  which  are  in  jireparation ;  hut  it  is  a  cold, 
languid  opinion,  like  what  men  discover  in  affairs  that  do  not  concern 
them.  It  excites  to  no  passion;  it  prompts  to  no  action.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  47,  48. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  wc  may  quote  a  brief  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Charles  James  Fox  to  Air.  Hurke,  in  which  he 
adverts,  in  terms  of  deep  despondency,  to  one  of  the  (?arly  defeats 
of  the  colonists.  Though  there  is  much  force  in  his  remark,  it 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  full  meiining,  as  the  subsecpient  history 
of  America,  and  of  more  than  one  European  state  has  sliown. 

'  hat  a  dismal  piece  of  news  !  Jind  what  a  melancholy  consideration 
tor  all  thinking  men,  that  no  people,  animated  by  what  principle  s(H*ver, 
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can  make  a  successful  resistance  to  military'  discipline.  1  do  not  know 
that  I  was  ever  so  affected  with  any  public  event,  either  in  history  or  in 
life.  'Hie  introduction  of  ^reat  standing?  armies  into  Kuro])e,  hiis  then 
made  all  mankind  irrecoverahly  slaves.  Hut  to  comj)lain  is  useless,  ami 
1  cannot  bear  to  j^ive  the  tories  the  triumph  of  seeing  how  dejected  1 
am  at  heart.  Indeed  1  am  not  altoj^cther  so  much  so  about  the  parti¬ 
cular  business  in  (juestion,  which  I  think  very'  far  from  heinj*;  decided,  us  I 
am  from  the  sad  figure  that  mer$  make  against  soldiers.* — vol.  i.  p.403, 411-4. 

AVc  had  marked  many  other  j)assages  in  the  second  volume 
h)r  c|iiotation,  but  must  content  ourselves  yvith  the  1‘olloyving,  in 
order  that  space  may  he  left  for  some  notice  of  the  references 
yvhich  suhse(|uently  occur  to  the  French  revolution.  The  yvhole 
letter  from  yvhich  this  passage  is  taken,  is  eminently  yvorthy  of 
attentive  perusal;  and  is  not  unsuited,  as  every'  intelligent 
reader  yvill  perceive,  to  the  aspect  and  rccpiirements  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  addressed  to  a  member  of  a  Whig  eluh  at 
Hristol. 

*  You  ought  not  solely  to  rely  on  us ;  for  be  assured  that  it  is  not 
cither  the  members  of  parliament,  or  the  men  in  any  other  public  cajm- 
city  that  have  made  or  kept  a  people  safe  and  free,  if  they  were  wantiui; 
to  themselves.  If  members  are  honest,  they  deserve,  and  1  am  .«urc 
they  yvill  yvant  support  ;  if  they  are  corrupt,  they  merit,  and  1  am  sure 
they  ought  to  have  blame  and  reprehension.  We  are  like  other  men, 
yvho  all  yvant  to  he  moved  by  praise  or  shame ;  by  reyvard  and  punish¬ 
ment.  We  must  be  encouraged  by  our  constituents,  and  yve  must  be 
kept  in  ayve  of  them,  or  yve  never  shall  do  our  duty  as  yve  ought.  Believe 
me,  it  is  a  great  truth,  that  there  never  yvas,  for  any  long  time,  a  corrupt 
representative  of  a  virtuous  people  ;  or  a  mean,  sluggish,  careless  peoi)le 
that  ever  had  a  good  government  of  any  form.  If  it  be  true  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  governors  form  the  ])eoplc,  1  am  certain  it  is  as  true  that 
the  people  in  their  turn  im])art  their  character  to  their  rulers.  Such  as 
you  are,  sooner  or  later,  must  parliament  be. 

‘  Where  there  are  towards  six  hundred  persons,  yvith  much  temptatitm 
and  common  fniilty,  many  yvill  undoubtedly  be  moved  from  the  line  of 
iluty.  Hut  1  have  told  you  before,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  it,  that 
there  are  many  more  amongst  us  yvho  arc  free  from  all  sorts  of  coiTup* 
tion,  and  of  a  more  excellent  public  spirit,  than  could  yvell  he  cx]H'cted. 
Since  there  is  this  difference,  it  is  the  business  of  the  constituents  to 
distinguish  yvhat  it  is  the  policy  of  some  to  confound.  When  you  find 
men  that  you  ought  to  trust,  you  must  give  them  suj)port  ;  else  it  is  not 
them  that  you  desert,  but  yourselves  that  you  betray.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
dirticult  to  make  this  distinction.  The  yvav  to  do  it  is  (piite  plain  and 
simple.  It  is  to  be  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  men,  and  to  judge  of 
them  by  their  actions,  and  by  nothing  else. 

*  You  yy’ill,  therefore,  not  listen  to  those  yvho  tell  you  that  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  above  you,  and  ought  to  he  left  entirely  to  those  into  yvhose 
hands  the  king  has  put  them.  The  j)ul)lic  interest  is  more  your  busi¬ 
ness  thai\  theirs  ;  and  it  is  from  want  of  spirit,  and  not  from  yvant  of 
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that  you  cau  hocomc  wholly  unfit  to  argue  or  to  judge  upon  it. 
For  in  this  very  thing  lies  the  difference  between  freemen  and  those  that 
are  not  free.  In  a  free  country,  every  man  thinks  he  has  a  concern  in 
all  public  matters  ;  that  he  has  a  riglit  to  form,  ami  a  right  to  deliver 
an  opinion  upon  them.  They  silt,  examine,  and  discuss  them.  They 
are  curious,  eager,  attentive,  and  jealous  ;  and  by  making  such  matters 
the  dailv  subjects  of  their  thoughts  and  discoveries,  vast  numbers  con¬ 
tract  a  very  tolerable  knowledge  of  them,  and  some  a  very  considerable 
one.  Ami  this  it  is  that  tills  free  countries  with  men  of  ability  in  all 
Stations.  Whereas,  in  other  countries,  none  hut  men  whose  ollice  calls 
them  to  it  having  much  care  or  thought  about  public  affairs,  and  not 
daring  to  try  the  force  of  their  oj)inions  with  one  another,  ability  of  this 
s»)rt  is  extremely  rare  in  any  station  of  life.  In  free  countries  there  is 
often  found  more  real  public  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  shops  and  manu¬ 
factories,  than  in  the  cabinets  of  ])rinces  in  countries  where  none  dares 
to  have  an  opinion  until  he  comes  into  them.  Your  whole  importance, 
therefore,  depends  upon  a  constant,  discreet  use  of  your  own  reason  ; 
otherwise  you  and  your  country  sink  to  nothing.  If  upon  any  particular 
occasion  you  should  he  roused,  you  will  not  know'  what  to  do.  Your 
tire  will  l)e  a  tire  in  straw,  titter  to  waste  and  consume  yourselves,  than 
to  warm  or  enliven  any  thing  else.  ^  on  will  be  only  a  giddy  mob,  upon 
whom  no  sort  of  reliance  is  to  he  had.  You  may  disturb  vour  ct)untrv, 
hut  you  never  ean  reform  your  government.  In  other  nations,  tliey 
have  for  some  time  indulged  themselves  in  a  larger  use  of  this  manly 
liberty  than  formerly  they  dared. — vol.  ii.  pp.  IIM — 1J18. 


The  French  revolution  constituted  the  nlinost  exclusive  topic 
of  Mr.  IJnrke’s  reflections  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life. 
IVoin  the  first  he  regarded  it  with  mistrust.  There  was  inticli 
in  his  political  creed  to  induce  this.  That  creed  was  aristocratic 
whiggery,  a  type  of  juditieal  faith  which  concealed  the  spirit  of 
an  oligarchy  umler  the  forms  and  jdiraseology  of  j)opnlar  freedom. 
It  was  therefore  no  marvel  that  he  viewed  with  suspicion  the 
earliest  and  best  scenes  of  the  revolution,  lie  was  fearful  of 
the  power  w  hich  had  been  evoked,  and  speedily  prepared  himself 
to  battle  with  it.  It  is  not  to  his  credit  that  he  utterly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  heart  the  generous  exultation  with  which  many 
of  his  countrvmen,  as  far  removed  as  himself  from  the  love  of 
anarchy  and  murder,  hailed  the  first  movements  of  this  great 
event.  His  eulogists  are  accustomed  to  attribute  this  to  his 
sagacity,  hut  we  believe  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  that  sagacity 
wjis  perpetually  at  fault  in  the  very  matter  of  the  revolution 
itself,  and  did  not  prevent  his  uttering  prophecies  at  which  his- 
torv’  enables  us  to  smile.  There  was  more  of  the  aristocrat 
than  of  the  projdiet,  more  of  political  prejudice  than  of  saga¬ 
cious  forethought,  in  the  views  he  adopted.  The  oracle  spoke 
the  language  of  passion,  not  of  inspiration,  and  it  would  have 
f)cen  strange  indeed,  so  numerous  were  its  utterances,  ii  some 
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of  them  had  not  coincided  witli  suhsccinent  events.  ‘  You  niav 
cjisily  hclicve/  he  writes,  in  1781),  ‘that  I  have  liad  niy  cvcii 
turned,  with  great  curiosity,  to  the  astonishing  scene  now  dis¬ 
played  in  France.  It  has  certainly  given  rise  in  niy  mind  to 
many  reflections,  and  to  some  emotions.  These  are  natural  and 
\niavoidahle  ;  hut  it  would  ill  become  me  to  he  too  ready  in 
forming  a  ]>ositivc  opinion  upon  matters  transacted  in  a  country, 
with  tlic  correct  political  map  of  which  I  must  be  very  imper¬ 
fectly  ac(|uaintcd.’ 

His  opinions,  however,  were  soon  decided,  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  remain  inactive  when  they  were  so.  He  threw  into  the 
contest  the  whole  ardour  of  his  impassioned  nature,  and  conse¬ 
crated  himself,  with  all  his  vast  resources  and  talents,  to  the 
cause  lie  had  espoused.  The  Rvflections  on  the  revolution  in 
France  speedily  testified  the  side  he  had  adopted,  and  formed  an 
epoch  in  his  political  life.  The  third  volume  of  the  pn  sent  col¬ 
lection  contains  numerous  letters  on  this  absorbing  topic,  many 
of  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  English  politics, 
whilst  they  evince  the  feverish  excitability,  hasty  judgments,  and 
anti-i)opular  bias  of  the  grc.at  champion  of  European  conserva¬ 
tism.  An  interesting  corresjumdence  on  the  subject  of  his 
volume  took  place  between  him  and  !Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Philip  Francis,  in  which  the  latter  availed  himself  of  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  friendship  beyond  what  was  agreeable  either  to  the 
author  or  his  son.  ‘  I  know  with  certainty,’  Mr.  Francis  re- 
marks,  ‘  that  1  am  the  only  friend,  and  many  there  are,  who 
ventures  to  contradict  or  oppose  you  face  to  face  on  subjects  of 
this  nature.  They  either  care  too  little  for  t/oiiy  or  too  much  for 
thenisefves,  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  you  immediate  olfencc,  for 
the  sake  of  any  subseipient  or  remote  advantage  you  might  de¬ 
rive  from  it.’  He  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  style  of  the  work, 
of  which  a  proof  sheet  had  been  forwarded  to  him,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  which  we  can  readily  believe  was  anything  hut 
agreeable  to  the  pride  of  authorship. 

‘  Waving  nil  discussion  concerning  the  substance  and  general  tendency 
of  this  printed  letter,  1  must  declare  my  opinion,  that  what  I  have  seen 
of  it  is  very  loosely  put  together.  In  point  of  writing,  at  least,  the 
manuscript  you  showed  me  first  was  much  less  exceptionable.  lU  inein- 
Ikt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  that  it  may  be  the  most  distin¬ 
guished,  and  ought  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  deliberate  acts  of  your  life. 
^  our  writings  have  hitherto  been  the  delight  and  instruction  of  your  own 
country.  N  on  now  undertake  to  correct  and  instruct  another  nation ; 
and  your  appeal,  in  effect,  is  to  all  Europe.  Allowing  you  the  liberty  to 
do  so  in  an  extreme  case,  you  cannot  denv  that  it  ought  to  be  done  with 
special  deliberation  in  the  choice  of  the  tojiics,  and  with  no  less  care  and 
circumspection  in  the  use  you  make  of  them.  Have  you  thoroughly 
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cimsidercd  whether  it  be  worthy  of  Mr.  liurke — of  a  privy-counsellor — 
of  a  man  so  hij^h  and  consulerahle  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  you 
are— and  holdinj^  the  station  you  have  obtained  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  to  enter  into  a  war  of  pamphlets  w  ith  Dr.  Price  ?  If  he  answered 
vou  as  assuredly  he  will,  (and  so  will  many  others,)  can  you  refuse  to 
reply  to  a  person  whom  you  have  attacked  ?  If  you  do,  you  are  defeated 
in  a  battle  of  voiir  own  provokint^,  and  driven  to  fly  from  ground  of  your 
own  choosinj]^.  If  vou  do  not,  w  here  is  such  a  contest  to  lead  you,  hut  into 
a  vile  and  disgraceful,  thoujjh  it  were  ever  so  victorious,  an  altercation  ? 

•  Dii  meliora.’  Hut  if  you  will  do  it,  away  with  all  jest,  and  sneer,  and 
wireasm  ;  let  every  thin"  you  say  be  j^rave,  direct  and  serious.  In  a 
case  so  interesting  as  the  errors  of  a  great  nation,  and  the  calamities  of 
great  individuals,  and  feeling  them  so  dcejdy  as  you  j)rofess  to  do,  all 
manner  of  insinuation  is  improper,  all  gibe  and  nick-name  prohibited. 
In  mv  opinion,  all  that  you  say  of  the  ([ueen  is  pure  fo])pery.  If  she  be 
a  perfect  female  character,  you  ought  to  take  your  ground  upon  her 
virtues.  If  she  be  the  reverse,  it  is  ridiculous  in  any  but  a  lover,  to 
place  her  personal  charms  in  opposition  to  her  crimes.  Either  way,  I 
know  the  argument  must  proceed  upon  a  supposition  ;  for  neither  have 
vou  said  anv  thing  to  establish  her  moral  merits,  nor  have  her  accusers 
formally  tried  and  convicted  her  of  guilt.  On  this  subject,  how'cver,  you 
cannot  but  know  that  the  o|)inion  of  the  world  is  not  lately,  but  has  been 
manv  vears  decided.  Hut  in  etlect,  when  you  assert  her  claim  to  pro¬ 
tection  and  respect,  on  no  other  topics  than  those  of  gallantrv,  bcautv,  and 
personal  accomplishments,  you  virtually  abandon  the  proof  and  assertion 
of  her  innocence,  which  you  know*  is  the  ])oint  substantially  in  (jucstion. 
Fray,  sir,  how*  long  have  you  felt  yourself  so  desperately  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  ladies  of  CJermany  ?  1  despise  and  abhor,  as  much  as  you  can 

do,  all  personal  insult  and  outrage,  even  to  guilt  itself,  if  I  see  it,  where 
it  ought  to  be,  dejected  and  helpless  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  I, 
or  any  reasonable  man,  shall  regret  the  suircrings  of  a  Messalina,  as  I 
should  those  of  a  Mrs.  Crewe  or  a  Mrs.  Hurke  ;  I  mean  all  that  is 
beautiful  or  virtuous  amongst  women.  Is  it  nothing  but  outside  ? 
Have  they  no  moral  minds?  Or  are  vou  such  a  determined  cham])ion 
of  beauty  as  to  draw  your  sw’ord  in  defence  of  any  jade  uj)on  earth  pro¬ 
vided  she  he  handsome  ?  Look  back,  1  beseech  you,  and  deliberate  a 
little,  before  you  determine  that  this  is  an  otticc  that  perfectly  becomes 
you.’ — vol.  iii.  j)j).  1*29 — 131. 

Hurke  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  criticism  on  his  style, 
so  far  as  the  looseness  of  its  texture  and  its  epistolary  character 
were  concerned  ;  hnt  defended  himself  with  w  arintli  and  some 
tartness  on  the  otlier  points  mooted  by  his  correspondent, 
f  rancis,  however,  was  not  silenced,  hnt  rej)licd  under  date  of 
November  H,  171)0  :  ‘  Once  for  all  1  w  isli  you  would  let  me  teacli 
you  to  write  English.  To  me,  w  ho  am  to  read  every  thing  you 
write,  it  w  ould  be  a  great  comfort,  and  to  you  no  disparag(*ment. 

by  w  ill  you  not  allow*  yourself  to  be  persuaded  that  polish  is 
material  to  preservation.^  Proceeding  from  the  style  to  the 
substance  (»f  the  work,  he  dissects  with  a  masterly  hand  the 
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declamation  of  his  friend,  and  indicates  the  >viscr  and 
juster  course  which  onj^ht  to  have  been  pursued.  The  ])assa‘T 
though  lon^,  is  too  interesting  and  valuable  to  be  wholly  omitted! 

‘  From  the  plain,  unlaboured  narrative  of  higtorv,  I  can  ])roducc  vou 
j)ictures  of  the  constant  miseries  of  the  peoj)le  of  France,  that  wciuld 
surpass  everything  that  you,  with  all  the  efforts  of  your  elocpicuee,  have 
painted  of  the  sufferings,  great,  1  own,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  of  a 
few  individuals  in  a  single  day.  Hut  it  seems  they  had  their  Etats 
(jnuraux  to  aj>peal  to.  A  French  historian,  now  open  before  me,  and 
who  writes  with  great  guard  and  moderation,  says,  ‘  une  assemhlec  dcs 
Etats  g^nfTaux,  tenuc  en  141*2,  merita  le  reproche  qu’on  a  fait  (juehiue- 
fois  a  ces  grandes  asscinhlf'es,  de  voir  et  d’exposer  tons  nos  maux  snns 
cn  soulager  un.*  This,  I  believe  to  have  been  constantly  the  case.  The 
people  derived  very  little,  if  any,  protection  from  the  states-general ; 
certainly  not  within  any  period  in  which  the  history  of  modern  nations 
is  distinctly  written,  and  may  he  safely  relied  on.  If  this  state  of  the 
ca.‘ie  he  generally  true,  it  follows  that  the  French  of  this  day  could  not 
act  as  we  did  in  1  (>88.  They  had  no  constitution  as  we  had  to  recur  to. 
'I'hev  had  no  foundation  to  build  upon.  Thev  had  no  walls  to  rejiair. 
M  uch  less  had  thev  the  elements  of  a  constitution  very  nearly  as  good  as 
could  he  u'ished.  A  proposition  so  extraordinary  as  this  last,  so  likelv  to 
fill  the  minds  of  common  readers  with  doubt  and  surprise,  ought  to  have 
been  made  out  in  limine,  since  the  most  important  deductions  are  drawn 
from  it.  If  it  he  not  true,  or  if  it  he  left  to  stand  upon  an  assertion,  for 
w  hich  no  argument  or  evidence  is  produced,  all  that  j)art  of  your  ‘  Ue- 
tlcctions’  which  impeaches  the  French  Assembly  for  taking  new  ground 
to  act  on,  is  a  petitio  principii,  and  will  he,  in  effect,  a  ju.^titication  of 
the  revolution  you  condemn,  if  the  French  can  show’  that  your  premises 
are  not  founded  in  fact.  If  they  had  no  model  in  their  own  country, 
they  must,  of  necessity,  begin  anew.  They  could  not,  in  this  resj)ect, 
he  guided  by  the  example  of  England,  because  in  our  own  case  tlicrc 
was  a  constitution  to  resort  to  ;  in  theirs,  there  was  none.  Allowance 
shmdd  he  made  for  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  in  such  a  situation,  'fliey 
may  commit  many  eiTors  ;  hut  neither  will  I  charge  them  with  the  fury 
of  the  pot)ulace,  nor  with  the  crimes  of  individuals.  Many  things  have 
been  done  which  greatlv  deserx’C  to  he  lamented  ;  and  the  more,  because 
they  weaken  and  disgrace  a  cause  essentiallv  just  and  honourable.  11»c 
loss  of  a  single  life  in  a  ])o])ular  tumult,  excites  individual  tenderness  and 
])ity.  No  tears  are  shed  for  nations.  When  the  provinces  are  scourgi'd 
to  the  hone  by  a  mercenary  and  merciless  military  power,  and  ever)’ 
drop  of  its  blood  and  substance  extorted  from  it  hv  the  edicts  of  a  royal 
council,  the  case  seems  very  tolerable  to  those  who  are  not  involved  in 
it.  \\  hen  thousands  after  thousands  are  dragooned  out  ot  their  countr)’ 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  or  sent  to  row  in  the  galleys  for  selling 
salt  apdnst  law, — when  the  lihertv  of  everx’  individual  is  at  the  mere) 
of  every  prostitute,  ])imp,  or  parasite,  that  has  access  to  the  hand  of 
t>ower,  or  to  any  of  its  basest  substitutes, — my  mind,  I  own,  is  not  at 
once  prepared  to  he  satisfied  with  gentle  palliatives  for  such  disorders. 
\N  by  ?  Hecause,  as  vou  sav,  it  is  not  natural  that  it  should.  Hat,  it 
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M'cms,  the  present  kinpj  of  France  is  of  ii  mild,  inoffensive  charaeter. 
and  not  to  be  clnir^ed  with  a  personal  disposition  to  tyranny.  He  it  so. 
llien  this  is  the  time  to  cure  the  disease  which  helonp:s  to  the  system, 
not  to  the  man,  and  to  take  securities  for  the  future.  Would  you  advise 
the  French  to  wait  for  the  return  of  a  more  vigorous  power,  of  some 
more  resolute  prince,  against  whose  firnmess  and  abilities  they  would 
have  no  cliance  of  success  ?  Or  is  it  only  in  the  cause  of  public  freedom, 
of  multitudes  groaning  under  oppression,  that  you  would  take  no  advan¬ 
tages  of  time  and  opportunity  ?  1  do  not  understand  the  sense  of  such 

generosity  in  anv  contest  between  right  and  wrong ;  hut,  in  this,  1  am 
sure  of  the  danger  of  it.  You  will  not  believe  it  possible,  that  it  ean  he 
mv  wish  or  intention  to  justify  any  atrocious  acts  of  violence  committed 
hv  the  populace.  I  do  not  even  undertake  to  defend  the  most  delibe¬ 
rate  acts  of  the  assembly.  With  all  manner  of  reason  and  justice  in  the 
assumption  of  their  power,  they  may  possibly  have  exhibited  a  total 
want  of  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  it.  These  questions  are  ])erfectly 
distinct.  In  some  ])laces  you  talk  of  the  national  assembly,  as  if  they 
were  the  direct  authors  of  everything  done  hy  the  mob  of  Paris  ;  in 
others,  you  descril)e  them  as  the  passive  instruments  of  that  mob, 
and  acting  under  the  immediate  terrors  of  personal  danger.  Hut  you 
dread  and  detest  commotion  of  every  kind.  And  so  should  I — anil  who 
would  not  ? — if  a  healthv  repose  could  he  obtained  without  a  temj)est  or 
stagnation.  Hut  tell  me, — has  not  Clod  himself  commanded,  or  per¬ 
mitted,  the  storm  to  purify  the  elements.’ — il).  j)]).  Ihh — 170. 

In  the  following  Jaiiiuiry,  Hurke’s  tniiul  was  made  np  to  tlio 
proprii'ty  of  that  erusjide  against  France,  to  the  incideation  of 
which  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted.  ‘  To  tell  von  the 
truth, ^  he  writes,  ‘  I  have  no  opinion  at  all  of  internal  remedies 
in  their  ease.  To  quit  the  metaphor, — 1  cannot  persuade  myself, 
tliat  anything  whatsoever  ean  he  eifeeted  without  a  great  force 
from  abroad.^  This  was  his  dogma,  and  its  adoption  hy  the 
powers  of  Knrope,  stinndated  to  madness  the  energies  of  the 
I'rench  j)eople,  and  may  fairly  be  charged  with  the  liavoe  and 
Tuiscry  which  followed.  It  is  due,  however,  to  his  nuanoiT  to 
add,  that  while  he  advocated  the  re-establishment  of  the  Honr- 
hons  bv  fori'ign  force,  he  did  not  contemplate  a  ndiirn  to  their 
old  rvf/nne  of  government.  AVc  know  liow  delusive  any  e.xpecta- 
tion  ot  this  kind  must  liavc  proved,  in  the  event  of  a  military 
occu|>ation  of  the  throne,  ami  are  not  therefore  concerned  to 
vindicate  the  writer’s  wisdom.  Our  province  is  to  note  simply 
"hat  his  view  was,  which  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  written  in  September,  171)0. 
Ih'ferring  to  a  (tveinration  recently  issued  by  the  Hourbon  princes, 
lie  says : — 

‘  I  think  it  well  penned,  and  in  many  points  very  right  and  proper. 
Hut  the  ton  is  n()t  just  what  one  would  wish  in  ail  j)oints.  In  some 
tlung.H  it  is  dangerouslv  defective,  ’fhev  ought  to  promi.^e  distinctly 
and  without  amhiguitv,  that  they  mean,  wlien  the  monarchy,  as  the  cm- 
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scntial  basis,  shall  be  restored,  to  secure  with  it  a  free  constitution ;  and 
that  for  this  purpose  they  will  cause,  at  a  ineetinj^  of  the  states,  freelv 
chosen,  according^  to  the  ancient  letj^al  order,  to  vote  hv  order,  all  Lei. 
tresde  Cachet,  and  other  means  of  arhitnir\' imprisonment,  to  he  abolished. 
That  all  taitation  shall  he  by  the  said  states,  conjointly  with  the  kinp. 
Tliat  responsibility  shall  he  established,  and  the  ])uhlic  revenue  put  out  of 
the  power  of  abuse  and  malversation  ;  a  canonical  synod  of  the  Chilliean 
church  to  reform  all  abuses  ;  and  (as  unfortunately  the  king  has  lost  all 
reputation)  they  should  pledge  themselves,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  support,  along  with  their  king,  those  conditions  and  that  wise  order, 
which  can  alone  support  a  free  and  vigorous  government,  Without  such 
a  declaration,  or  to  that  effect,  they  can  hope  no  converts.  For  inv 
part,  for  one,  though  1  make  no  douht  of  preferring  the  ancient  course, 
or  almost  any  other,  to  this  vile  chimera,  and  sick  man’s  dream  of  go¬ 
vernment,  yet  1  could  not  actively,  or  with  a  good  heart  and  clear  con¬ 
science,  go  to  the  re-estahlishment  of  a  monarchical  despotism  in  the 
place  of  this  system  of  anarchy.  1  should  think  myself  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  myself  wholly  from  such  a  competition,  and  give  repose  to  inv 

age,  as  i  should  wish  vou  to  give  other  employment  to  your  vouth. — ib. 

pp.  348— y. 

Wc  are  reluctantly  coinpelled  to  refrain  from  further  extract. 
Some  j)assages  expressive  of  the  writcr^s  opiuioii  of  the  political 
protestantisin  of  Ireland,  wc  shoidd  gladly^  have  (piotcil,  us 
affording  a  solution  of  niany  ditliculties  connected  with  that 
country.  The  anomalous  position  of  Ireland  cannot  he  under¬ 
stood  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
baneful  effects  of  this  j)olitico-eeelcsiastical  party,  and  Jhuke’s 
opinion  would  probably  have  weighed  much  with  some  readers, 
lint  our  space  is  pre-oeeupied,  and  we  have  no  alternative. 

We  part  from  these  volumes  with  regret,  and  need  scarcely 
recommend  them  to  the  early’  perusal  of  all  classes  of  intelligent 
Englishmen. 


Art.  V.  The  Moral  Government  of  Cod  elucidated  and  enforced,  by 
Tlionuis  Kerns,  M.I).,  etc.  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  l‘2mo.  i)p.  408. 

The  ordinary  division  of  human  knowledge  into  physical  \\\\^ 
moral  is  conventionally  useful  and  well  enough  understood  ;  hut 
its  deficiences  have  been  frcipiently  pointed  out  by’  philosojdiicjd 
writers  ;  and  the  reality  of  the  division  itself  cannot  in  all  cases  be 
maintained,  because  no  science  is  so  w  holly  insulated  as  to  he 
susceptible  of  any  thing  like  geographical  limitations.  Sir  dames 
Macintosh  has  justly  and  acutely’  remarked,  that  ‘every’  branch 
of  knowledge  has  its  root  in  the  theory  of  the  understanding, 
from  which  even  the  mathematician  must  have  what  can  he 
known  of  his  magnitudes  and  bis  numbers;  and  moral  science  is 
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foumlcd  on  that  hitherto  unnamed  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature  (to  he  eonstantly  and  vij^ilantly  distiiif^nished 
from  intellectual  ])hilosophy)  Mliich  contemplates  the  laws  of 
scusihilitv,  of  emotion,  of  desire  and  aversion,  of  j)leasurc  and 
pain,  of  happiness  and  misery ;  and  on  which  arise  the  aujjjust 
and  sacred  landmarks  that  stand  conspicuous  alonj;  the  frontier 
hetween  ri^ht  and  wronj'/ 

The  <;encral  distinction,  however,  between  the  physical  and 
the  moral  is  sulHciently  obvious,  though  the  one  may  have 
subtle  relations  and  close  connexions  witli  the  other.  The  points 
at  which  such  connexions  arc  observable  arc  more  perplexing; 
where  systems  and  definitions  are  in  (picstion,  than  when  duty 
and  action  arc  to  be  determined.  Practice  is  often  easy  wlicii 
theory  is  at  fault,  and  uses  may  be  hij^h  and  obvious  where 
accurate  analysis  is  impracticable,  ^lackintosh  has  happily 
enough  defined  the  character  of  these  two  departments  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  when  he  says,  ‘  the  purpose  of  the  physical  sciences, 
throughout  all  their  provinces,  is  to  answer  the  (picstion,  IVhat 
is?  The  purpose  of  all  moral  sciences  is  to  answer  the  (picstion, 
ir/iat  oityht  to  be  ?  They  aim  at  ascertaininj;  the  rules  which 
ouj^ht  to  p)vcrn  voliiiitary  action,  and  to  which  those  habitual 
dispositions  of  mind,  which  are  the  source  of  voluntary  actions, 
ouj^ht  to  be  adapted.^ 

Yet  it  will  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  (piestion  stated  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  characteristic  of  moral  science, — 
iriiat  ouyht  to  be?  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  previous  (pics¬ 
tion,  IThat  is?  for  we  cannot  proceed  to  determine  what  is  the 
duty  cf  voluntary  aj^ents  till  we  know'  their  powers,  relations, 
laws,  and  conditions,  all  which  fall  within  the  province  of  thinj^s 
that  arc.  Neither  can  w  e  discuss  the  (pu'stion  of  the  divine  moral 
{rovermnent,  without  a  constant  reference  to  the  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  the  indications  of  his  will,  and  the  n'ciprocal  relations 
of  himself  and  his  creatures.  In  fact,  the  very  foundations  of 
moral  f^overnment  arc  to  be  soiij^ht  in  the  attributes  of  the 
divine  Hciii",  and  in  the  entire  mental  and  moral  constitution 
of  his  creatures.  '^Phe  exercise  of  that  pivernment — the  par¬ 
ticular  laws  it  involves — the  obligations  under  which  creatures 
are  laid,  arc  again  (picstions  of  fact ;  so  that  the  whole  province 
assigned  to  moral  science,  may,  w  ith  the  strictest  propriety,  be 
made  dependent  upon  the  (picstion  of  v)hat  only  making 
that  question  comprehensive  of  the  pow'crs,  actions,  and  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  intelligent  beings.  That  which  is  must  rule  that 
which  ought  to  be.  The  oof/ht  is  a  debt  dependent  altogether 
on  facts  and  natural  relations. 

These  observations  may  serve  to  show'  how'  very  fallacious 
those  systems  of  moral  philosophy  arc  likely  to  be,  and  how 
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sliallow  their  foundations  and  principles  must  be,  when  the  only 
oracle  consulted  is  hiiinan  reason.  Such  speculators  proceed 
at  once  to  determine  what  the  actual  system  of  the  Deity  is 
from  consnltiii}'  with  their  own  jndj^ment,  what,  accordinjr  to 
their  very  imperfect  knowledge,  and  their  perverted  feelings,  it 
ought  to  be.  Hence  we  have  moral  systems  ot  endh'ss  variety, 
adjusted  and  graduated  to  the  scale  of  each  philosoj)her\s  notions 
and  feelings,  from  the  coldest  and  most  undevont  deism,  up  to 
the  wildest  fanaticism.  Theory  here,  as  in  all  other  depart¬ 
ments,  has  been  the  most  formidable  foe  to  truth,  and  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  its  discovery. 

The  subject  itself  is  the  bighest  and  most  saered  that  can  en¬ 
gage  the  intellect  of  man,  implicating,  as  it  evidently  docs,  the 
momentous  question  of  religion ;  although  most  of  our  moral 
philosophers  have  canvassed  it,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  light 
of  reason,  and  as  little  as  possible  under  the  light  of  revelation. 
Vet  no  Christian  ought  to  consent  to  such  an  exclusion  of  divine 
light  upon  (piestions  which  so  evidently  involve  both  the  being 
and  the  government  of  the  Deity,  the  relations  and  the  duties 
of  man  ;  (piestions  of  fact,  too,  w  hich,  w  ithout  that  light,  have 
proved  themselves  too  subtle  and  too  complicated  lor  finite 
understandings. 

To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  yet  allege,  as 
some  modern  philosophers  do,  that  lie  is  wholly  indilferent  or 
inactive  as  to  the  government  of  the  world,  diilers  very  little,  if 
at  all,  from  a  verbal  confession  and  a  real  denial  of  his  (Jod- 
head.  \Ve  might  as  well  say  that  there  is  no  (lod,  as  say  that 
he  is  ineflicicnt  in  the  universe  he  has  made,  or  that  his  moral 
attributes,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  wholly  nnoeenpied  in  the 
government  of  finite  intelligences.  The  dill'erenei^  hetweeu 
this  supposition,  and  a  deity  without  any  moral  attrihntcs, 
would  be  wholly  nnimportant,  and  might  be  jiractically  rc- 
nonneed.  lie  would  then  be  a  mere  physical  cause,  mighty 
and  marvellous  in  its  etfeets :  but  to  such  a  deity  no  reverence 
or  homage,  no  respect  or  love,  could  be  due  from  the  heart  of 
man.  ^Ve  shoiihl  inevitably  feel,  in  that  case,  that  onr  deity 
was  inferior  to  ourselves,  and  could  not  awaken  in  ns  even  those 
lively  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude,  esteem  and  respect,  w  hich 
the  virtues  of  our  fellow  beings  frequently  call  forth.  He  could 
not  even  become  an  object  of  retined  and  exalted  sentiment. 
That  such  notions  of  a  deity  should  be  embraei'd  by  the  bestial 
and  low-minded  ineapables  of  the  socialist  or  Owenitc  school,  is 
not  at  all  wonderful ;  for  their  principles  and  aims  are  all  animal; 
but  that  men,  cmnlating  the  dignified  character  of  philosophi'rs, 
and  not  a  few  w  ho  have  achieved  that  character,  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  should  entertain  or  patroni7.e  such  crude  and 
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imperfect  notions,  is  dishononriiblc  alike  to  tlicir  understandings 
and  their  hearts :  but  it  is,  above  all,  lamentable  for  the  perni¬ 
cious  intluencc  which  their  names  must  impart  to  such  opinions 
among  many  of  the  scientific  aspirants  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  philosophy.  Vet  such,  we  regret  to  say,  arc  the  notions 
extensivelv  prevalent  among  the  continental  philosophers,  and 
hv  no  means  unusual  among  our  on  n.  It  might  be  curious  and 
instructive  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  notions,  in  the  spirit  of 
our  modern  philosoi)hy.  Every  thing  has  been  brought  to  the 
test  of  mechanical,  chemical,  or  mathematical  analysis.  Eeyond 
these  circles  our  sages  would  fain  admit  no  facts,  and  perceive 
no  grounds  for  reasoning,  ibit  there  w  ill  yet  be  found  a  world 
of  truth,  and  that  of  the  most  sublime  character,  to  which  neither 
the  })rinciplcs  of  number  and  (piantity,  nor  the  scalpel  of  the 
dissecting-room,  nor  the  entire  apparatus  of  the  laboratoiy,  will 
fju’ilitate  anv  access.  These,  from  their  eoimexion  with  our 
inmost  nature,  their  inlluence  upon  human  character  and  happi¬ 
ness,  their  relation  to  our  immortal  destiny,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  Him  for  whom  all  beings  exist,  must  yet  assert  their  reality, 
importance,  and  authority.  If  they  should  be  the  last  to  yield 
to  the  iiKjuisitive  spirit  of  our  philosophy,  they  w  ill  not  be  the 
least  to  reward  and  bless  it,  when  it  has  discovered  that  humble, 
teachable,  and  candid  disposition  which  is  the  j)re-re(|nisite  of 
admission  into  the  highest  school  of  the  best  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  science.  It  is  altogether  a  strange,  and  surely  an  irra¬ 
tional  process,  by  which  tlie  idea  of  a  Deity  has  been  detached 
from  the  perfections  of  goodness,  rectitude,  wisdom,  and  the 
prerogative  of  universal  government.  Vet  such  is  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  notion  of  some,  ami  the  practical,  or  rather  the  impractical 
opinion  of  more.  They  recognize  nothing  but  iniinite  power, 
^et,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  (iod,  so  sure  it  is  that  he  must  be 
supremely  wise  and  infinitely  good.  The  very  same  proofs  as 
are  supposed  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  infinite  power, 
show  that  w  isdom  and  benevolence  regulate  the  exercise  of  that 
poNver.  Even  to  form  such  a  world,  such  a  system  as  this  in 
which  we  arc  placed,  involves  other  attributes  besides  mere 
power.  Design  is  just  as  manifest  as  power.  The  complete¬ 
ness  of  execution  demonstiatcs  previous  perfection  of  idea  or 
conception.  Ileyond  and  after  the  actual  execution  of  the  ])lan, 
nivolving — to  say  the  least — power,  wisdom  and  benevolence  : 
wc  can  e(pmlly  perceive  the  evidence  of  a  superintending  mind. 
Ihe  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another,  w  hich  is  a  matter  of 
fjict  and  observation,  ought  never  to  have  led  to  the  contradic¬ 
tory  conclusion  that  the  whole  is  inde|)cndent — but  ought,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  established  beyond  dispute  the  (lepend- 
cuce  of  the  entire  system  upon  the  will  and  other  attributes  of 
the  Being  that  produced  it.  Hut  to  create  a  world  or  a  universe, 
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aiKl  then  leave  it  to  itself,  and  all  the  confusion  incident  to  o.. 
flictin-  Anils  and  nilcrcsts,  to  all  the  casualties  and  ehauecs  «hl  ' 
8«eh  an  infinite  variety  of  ohjeets  and  a};ents  must  incur  ivjni ! 
neither  eoiuport  M  It h  wisdom  nor  trooduess,  nor  wlt’l  ,  J 
rational  notion  of  a  Deity.  The  immense  displav  of  power  uul 
M  sdoiii  herein  made,  rcipures  an  end  worthy  of  thi  iiitelle,. 
whieh  entertained  such  a  multitudinous  eoneeptioii  of  he 
and  objects,  all  iiiiinitably  hcautiful,  exquisitely  eouueeted  witt 

t^^' tl'C  least  to  the  greatest,  from  the  meanest 
to  the  noblest,  defyiiij^  all  rivalry. 

But  such  a  worhl  without  law-or  law  without  an  executive 
ffitiencj,  a  presiding  magistracy,  would  be  in  itself  a  iiractieal 
a  isurdity,  ami  a  state  of  things  utterly  ropugiiaiit  to  the  eon- 
option  of  a  wise,  righteous,  orderly,  anil  benevolent  First  (’aiisc 

thornf'  evinces  its  author  to  be.  Strictly  speakin- 

therefbre,  if  the  univcr.se  requires  an  infinite  eause,'an  infinire 
Ulhgcnec,  to  account  for  its  existence,  it  no  less  reipiires  the 
saiiie  cause  to  account  for  its  conservation  and  government 
Lnless  we  could  eoiiceivc  of  every  object  and  being  made  inli^ 
nite,  and  haviug  the  cause  and  reason  of  its  existence  and  eon- 
tiiiuanec  in  itself,  which  were  an  absurdity,  we  could  not  admit 

w  any  being  was  made  independent  of 
that  iiifmitc  First  Cause,  to  whieh  the  whole  leads  us.  Hence 
we  infer  that  the  natural  world  could  not  sulisist  a  moment 
fongcr  than  while  it  was  supported  and  regulated  bv  the 
Almighty  hand  which  formed  it.  ‘  SMata  causii,  tultitiir  clArlun: 
IS  an  undisputed  and  indisputable  maxim. 

The  (piestioii  of  Moral  govcriimciit  has  been  in  all  ages  much 
uchated.  \\c  arc  not  disposed  to  detail  tlicories,  or  brinj; 
or\yir(  t  le  names  of  philosophers  who  have  endeavoured  i)v 
at)straet  thon<jht  to  conceive  what  the  government  of  the  world 
involves  or  whether  there  is  any  system  of  moral  rule  at  Jill. 

lie  notions  of  philosophers  arc  very  vagne  and  verv  various 
upon  jese  (piestions;  and  perhaps  the  philosophical  svstem,  as 
1  IS  8  \  e( ,  comprehends  little  more  than  the  admission  of  divine 
power  o  sustain  and  keep  in  openition  the  laws  of  the  physical 
unnerse.  Ihe  tendency  is  to  admit  as  little  as  possible  of  moral 
g(n  ernment,  and  to  suppose  all  law  s  of  this  kind  as  indefinite 
am  re  axed  as  the  inclinations  of  men  could  desire.  Hut  this 

foundation  even  for  the  fixity  of  what  are 
called  laws  of  nature. 

Such  a  scheme  is  neither  rationiil  in  itself,  nor  respectful 
owans  the  (lovcrnor  ot  the  universe.  It  is  not  even  wise 
nor  po  itie  in  reference  to  men  themselves  :  for  if  there  is  such 
a  nng  as  moral  government,  both  for  our  ow  n  sakes  and  the 
lonour  o  our  divine  Ruler,  we  ought  to  be  attentive  to  its 
UK  ications,  \igilant  ot  its  law  s,  and  anxious  to  approve  ourselves 
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to  its  requirements.  There  are  moral  powers  and  capaeities  in 

_ they  must  have  been  derived  from  a  bein"  wlio  reeojijnizes 

such  powers  and  tlic  objeets  or  relations  on  which  they  arc  to 
he  exercised.  The  natural  state  of  all  human  beinj^s  developcs 
the  existence  and  the  deep  mysteries  of  couseience.  Social  rela¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  imply  oblij^ations,  duties,  and  laws;  their  obser¬ 
vance  or  violation  involves  happiness  or  misery,  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment.  The  inference  is,  that  a  moral  system  docs  exist,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  human  nature  itself,  and  its  origin  can  be  identified 
with  no  other  cause  ])ut  that  which  called  the  human  race  into 
hein;'.  The  existence  of  such  a  system  in  human  nature,  proves 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  a  moral  "overiior — for  there  is  not 
merely  a  system  of  rew  ards  and  punishments  incorporated  w  ith 
the  laws  of  our  nature,  but  this  system  has  respect  to  our 
voluntary  actions.  It  does  not  consist  merely  in  makiii"  the 
actions  of  men  causes  of  happiness  or  misery,  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment,  but  in  rewarding  righteous  actions  and  punishing  wicked 
ones  ;  in  making  virtue  conducive  to  human  happiness,  vice 
conducive  to  sntfering.  It  docs  not  annul  this  statement  to 
allow  that  the  system  now'  in  operation  does  not  in  all  respects 
reach  perfection,  or  arrive  at  completeness — because  it  may  be 
a  part  of  the  divine  plan  to  reserve  that  consummation  for  a 
future  state.  It  is  (piitc  enough,  in  establishing  the  evidence 
of  the  system,  to  prove  that  there  exist  such  laws  of  our  nature, 
in  reference  to  volimtarv  actions,  as  do  in  a  wonderful  wav 
evinee  a  power  beyond  mere  physical  causes,  in  executing  them¬ 
selves  by  immediately  rewarding  or  punishing  the  agents  of 
good  or  bad  actions.  The  occurrence  of  such  results,  accom¬ 
panied,  as  tliey  uniformly  are,  with  a  correspondence  of  ple.asur- 
ahlc  or  pjiinful  emotion  in  the  human  conscience,  proves  the 
existence  of  such  a  constitution  of  nature  as  is  })ropcrly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  term  moral — it  logically  follows,  that,  as  this 
takes  place  upon  system,  uniformly  and  orderly,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  primitive  arrangement  and  design  by  the  Author  of 
nature;  and  the  inference  then  becomes  inevitable  that  he  is  a 
righteous  governor,  and  maintains  over  intelligent  beings  a 
moral  government. 

Some  philosophers  have  spoken  of  the  government  of  God 
Jis  consisting  in  the  simple  exercise  of  an  absolute  and  un¬ 
qualified  benevolence.  The  objection  to  such  a  notion  is, 
that  it  places  out  of  sight  order  and  rectitude,  conformity  to 
the  supreme  will  as  the  means  of  happiness,  and  supposes 
the  Creator  and  governor  of  the  universe  simply  to  pursue 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures  without  regard  to  their  conduct 
as  regulated  by,  or  opposed  to,  his  w'ill.  This  theory  .is 
both  nnphilosophical  and  irreconeilcablc  altogether  with  the 
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fact  of  punishment  and  suffering,  which  is  as  evident  as  the 
fact  that  virtue  is  accom^iiied  with  happiness.  Moreover,  iu 
its  foiiduess  for  the  happiness  ot  the  creature,  it  is  chargeable 
with  grasping  at  an  end  without  attention  to  the  meaus. 
To  suppose  this  of  a  Being  iutinitely  %\ise  as  well  as  iutiuitelv 
benevolent,  is  assuredly  doing  him  no  honour.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  altogether  out  ot  keeping  with  his  usual  procedure, 
which  invariably  adopts  means  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends, 
and  as  invariably  requires  us  to  regard  them.  Assuredly,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Author  of  nature  has  given  us  abundant  evidence  in 
our  own  reason,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  minds,  and  iu 
the  entire  dependance  of  effects  on  causes,  that  he  attains  Lis 
ends  by  means.  If,  then,  his  end  be  admitted  to  be  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  of  his  sentient  and  intelligent  creation,  yet  that 
happiness  must  not  Im?  sepimated  from  rectitude,  or  couformitv 
to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  suprt'ine  moral  Ciovenior,  in  what¬ 
ever  wav  he  inav  have  made  that  will  discoverable  bv  us.  His 
Laws  consult  our  happiness,  and  secure  it  by  an  eternal  con¬ 
nexion  between  rectitude  and  felicity — sinning  and  suffering. 
But  our  first  business,  as  creatures,  or  servants,  is  with  rectitude, 
not  w  ith  happiness ;  or  w  ith  happiness,  not  simply  and  iiulc- 
j)endently,  but  as  an  end  which  the  eternal  Ciovernor  has 
decreed  we  shall  attain  only  through  the  means  of  rectitude. 

These  obseiaations  mav  serve  to  show  that  reason  mav  safclv 

•  •  • 

conclude  upon  the  existence  of  a  moral  government,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  the  Author  of  our  nature  is  a  Being  possessed  of 
moral  attributes  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  fullest  exercise 
over  his  intelligent  creation.  So  mucli,  at  least,  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  clear  and  certain  to  those  w  ho  deem  the  subject  wortliy 
of  close  and  deep  attention.  Those  w  ho  w  ill  not  think  deeply, 
humbly,  and  candidly  upon  it,  may  be  expected  to  take  up  with 
superficial  and  inconsistent  theories,  as  prejudicial  to  their  own 
highest  interests,  as  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  the  Deity. 
Those  who  question  the  fact  of  a  moral  government  altogether, 
must  either  be  persons  whose  wish  is  father  to  the  thovyhty  or 
those  whose  attention  has  never  been  given  to  the  inquiry — an 
inquii*}’,  we  will  not  say,  equal  in  importance  to  any  other 
which  has  been  so  happy  as  to  command  their  attention — hut 
infinitely  tninscending,  in  interest  to  themselves,  every  other 
subject  into  which  they  may  have  inquired.  If  they  admit  that 
it  w  as  worthy  of  the  Deity  to  occupy  his  thoughts  w  ith  the  con¬ 
ception,  and  his  attributes  of  wisdom,  pow  er,  and  benevolence 
w  ith  the  creation  of  such  a  world  as  this,  they  cannot  dt‘cm  it 
unworthy  of  him  to  govern  it  righteously.  Rather,  tlicy  must 
infer  that  the  production  of  the  universe  involved  the  obligation 
of  l)oth  caring  for  it  and  directing  all  its  agencies,  according  to 
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the  sovcnd  properties  imparted  to  them,  and  the  laws  under 
which  they  are  placeil,  to  the  eousummatiou  he  lias  desi^rneil. 
The  coiitinuauce  of  the  uatiind  eoustitution,  uudisturbiHl  aiul 
uiiimpaireil  to  the  present  moment,  proves  that  the  ^vemment 
is  still  prooet'diug,  and  that  the  tiual  end  of  the  Creator  is  not 
vet  complete.  This  is  exactly  what  mi^ht  be  exi^KX'ted,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  jrovernmeut  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  intinite  Boin^,  who  is  under  no  necessity  of  hastcnini;  the 
completion  of  his  designs,  whose  plan  at  present  developal, 
shows  a  connexion  w’ith  the  future,  and  whose  endowments  of 
intellisrent  creatures  qualify  them  for  that  future  state  of  rt'wanls 
ami  punishments.  No  valid  presumption  can  be  found  apiinst 
such  an  issue  of  the  present  system  of  thiui:^,  and  every  positive 
iutimation  which  roiison  can  derive,  from  the  most  cart'ful 


examination  of  the  entire  system,  is  in  its  favour.  There  is  now 
a  rewanling  and  punishinij  of  actions  by  the  laws  of  onr  consti¬ 
tution,  and  since  this  implies  j^overnment,  it  is  far  more  n'ason- 
ahle  to  conclude,  that  the  jjovernment  is  in  acconlance  with  the 
rules  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  w  hich  are  palpable  to  onr  nnder- 
staiulings,  than  to  infer,  that  the  Supreme  Governor  recognizes 
uo  such  rules,  and  that  onr  consciousness  of  them  is  a  matter  of 


accident  and  chance. 


The  best  ethical  system  of  the  schools  may  be  said  to  have 
established,  by  unansw  erable  reasons,  the  fundamental  facts  and 
principles  of  a  moral  jrovernment,  though  they  left  their  disciples 
painfully  at  fault  in  the  working  out  in  life  and  action  the  rules 
and  motives,  the  hopes  and  fears,  w  hich  such  a  system  siqiposes. 
The  adaptation  of  the  theory  of  a  moral  government,  in  the 
abstract,  to  the  condition  of  imperfect  and  lapsed  intelligences, 
is  a  business  of  quite  another  kind.  To  proceed  w  ith  this  by 
the  light  of  mere  reason,  is  not  merely  perilous  and  presump¬ 
tuous — it  is  hopeless,  and  must  prove  nugatory.  The  predica¬ 
ment  to  which  it  reduces  us,  shows  the  necessity  for  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  interposition  of  the  Deity,  and  gives  occasion  for  that 
supernal  display  of  divine  benevolence  which  is  explained  by 
revelation,  and  embodied  in  redemption.  The  neglect  of  this 
supernatural  expedient  for  attaining  the  ends  of  the  divine 
benevolence  in  moral  government,  cannot  be  charged  upon 
those  ancient  moralistvS,  who  did  their  best  to  arrange  a  system 
that  might  subserve  the  ends  of  social  virtue,  and  individual 
wellbeing ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  who  have  enjoyed 
the  additional  advantage  of  revelation.  By  too  many  of  this 
class  the  Christian  system  has  been  intentionally  neglected,  and 
fruitless  theories  have  been  vamped  up,  which  w’ere  titter  lor  a 
heathen  age  than  for  a  Christian — theories,  which  are  lus  void  of 
consistency  w  ith  themselves  and  with  the  entire  of  liumaii  nature, 
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as  destitute  of  support  to  halting]:  virtue,  and  consolation  or  liopc 
to  sinniii"  and  suilerin*?  hninanity. 

The  author  of  tlic  volume  before  ns  is  not  a  writer  of  this 
class.  His  views  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
revealed  reli{j;ion,  and  include  the  nhole  history  of  man’s 
redemption.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  this  part  of  the  divine  moral 
government  which  Dr.  Kerns  endeavours  to  elueidate  and 
enforce,  than  what  previous  writers  generally  have  taken  as 
moral  science.  He  accordingly  accepts  the  foundations  as 
already  established  by  such  writers  as  Butler,  Paley,  ami  others, 
and  proceeds  at  once  to  illustrate  the  divine  moral  attributes,  as 
displayed  in  the  government  of  angels  and  of  men,  and,  as  tlic 
author  supposes,  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  other  worlds. 
His  general  view  of  the  subject  is  comprised  in  the  following 
short  extract  : — 

*  As  the  works  of  creation  unfold  to  us  sublime  views  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  Deity,  so  the  government  of  (Jod,  in  connexion  with  intelli¬ 
gent  creatures,  furnishes  some  of  the  loftiest  concej)tions  of  his  moral 
char.ieter.  Of  this  the  sacred  volume  is  the  grand  repository  :  we  have 
there  not  only  a  history  of  his  dealings  with  mankind,  and  a  declaration 
of  those  principles  by  which  he  will  govern  the  world  till  the  end  of 
time,  hut  also  the  future  destiny  of  our  race,  and  even  some  intimations 
concerning  the  state  of  other  intelligences.  In  the  following  remarks 
on  the  divine  administration,  we  acknowledge  our  entire  dtpenlance 
on  this  source  :  beyond  it  we  know  nothing ;  we  have  therefore  drawn 
freely  from  its  sacred  treasures,  and,  lighted  by  the  lamp  of  re\ealcd 
truth,  have  ventured  to  contemplate  those  movements  of  the  Supreme 
Governor,  which  illustrate  his  moral  attributes. 

'  From  the  power  and  majesty  which  arc  universally  admitted  as 
belonging  to  the  Divine  Being,  wc  must  be  conscious  that  our  hopes  for 
time  and  eternity  are  deeply  involved  in  his  will  and  pleasure ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  his  moral  government  must 
be  interesting  and  important  to  the  heirs  of  immortality.  By  it  we 
behold  the  mode  of  his  former  operations,  the  rule  of  his  present  agency, 
and  the  principles  on  which  he  will  act,  till  the  consummation  of  all 
things. 

‘Our  object  being  to  lead  the  reflecting  mind  to  a  profitable  meditation 
on  the  Divine  government,  and  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
polemical  theology  is  not  the  most  jirofitablc,  we  have  studiously  avoided, 
as  much  as  wc  considered  warrantable  without  compromise,  or  incon¬ 
sistence  with  the  design  of  the  work  ;  and  when  we  have  on  one  or  two 
occasions  introduced  a  controverted  subject,  it  was  with  the  view  of 
elucidating  some  great  principle  of  the  imperial  administration  of  Cod. 
— IVcface,  pp.  7,  S. 

Wc  must  confess  that  this  mode  of  discussing  the  fact,  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  God’s  moral  government,  (Iocs  not  comport 
with  our  idciis  of  the  object  w  hich  cverv  such  treatise  should 
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keep  in  view.  If  the  design  of  the  author  is  simply  to  elucidate 
the  revelations  of  (lod  contained  in  his  book,  he  should  not 
profess  to  give  us  a  treatise  on  the  general  subject  of  moral 
government,  since  such  a  profession  necessarily  leads  us  to  expect 
nn  attempt  both  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  moral  government,  and 
its  harmony  with  tlie  entire  nature  of  man,  and  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  A  mere  statement  of  tlie  discoveries  made  by 
revelation  is  not  calculated  to  convince  the  sceptic,  nor  remove 
the  (iitlicnlties  whicli  even  Christians  acknowledge  they  feel  in 
solving  the  ])roblems  which  the  belief  of  such  a  system  suggests 
to  them.  The  moral  government  of  Ciod  must  have  preceded 
revelation,  and  the  events  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  government  must  be  laid  as  foundations  for  reve¬ 
lation,  or  as  occasions  justifying  and  re(|niring  its  interposition. 
Otherwise,  our  views  are  chargeable  with  incoinplctcncss.  To 
begin  with  revelation,  is  very  much  like  constructing  the  roof 
before  we  have  laid  the  foundation,  or  ascertained  the  extent  of 
the  building.  The  j)rincipal  service  which  all  treatises  upon 
moral  government  can  be  cxpectiul  to  render  to  the  cause  of 
truth  is,  in  onr  view,  to  pre])arc  the  way  for  revelation,  first  by 
proving  its  necessity,  and  next  by  evincing  its  harmony  with  all 
those  principles  of  our  own  nature  and  facts  of  divine  Providence 
which  exist  confessedly  independent  of  the  revealed  system. 
These  arc  the  facts  which  weigh  most  with  speculative  and  in¬ 
quisitive  minds,  and  which  it  is  not  wise  in  a  Christian  philo¬ 
sopher  to  avoid  or  slight.  The  moral  government  exhibited  in 
revelation,  even  to  secure  the  steady  confidence  and  enlightened 
approbation  of  believers,  must  be  shown  to  harmonize  w  ith  the 
constitution  of  things  in  nature,  or  else  it  cannot  long  retain  its 
hold  u|)on  the  faith  of  mankind;  and  to  give  it  complete  success 
against  the  spirit  of  philosophical  infidelity,  its  minute  and  com¬ 
plete  consistency,  at  least  in  all  fundamental  and  important 
principles,  with  tlie  laws  and  facts  of  nature,  must  be  clearly 
and  powerfully  evinced.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most 
ctlectual  way  of  disarming  the  objector  to  revelation,  and  the 
verv'  best,  and  perhaps  tlie  only  way,  in  which  w'orks  on  the 
moral  government  of  (lod  can  be  of  eflicient  service  to  true 
religion.  After  we  have  done  homage  to  the  authority  of  reve¬ 
lation,  under  the  conviction  of  its  divine  origin,  and  have 
honestly  placed  ourselves  under  its  tuition,  we  have  done  wdth 
rcjisou  as  a  final  rule,  and  mnst  submit  ourselves  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  divine  and  infallible  teacher,  from  whom  there  is  no 
appeal — this  is  theology — the  science  both  of  (iod  and  from  (rod. 
but  this  is  altogether  another  school  of  instruction,  diflering  in 
toto  from  the  spirit  of  that  in  wdiich  the  principles  of  moral 
science  must  be  discussed,  ave,  and  established  too,  before  we 
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can  safely  venture  to  yield  ourselves  to  the  dogmatic  instructions 
of  theology.  It  is  very  pious,  no  doubt,  to  attribute  all  the 
honour  of  elucidating  moral  government  to  the  oracle  of  revela¬ 
tion,  and  to  allege  that '  we  know  nothing  beyond  it.’  But  this 
Mrill  never  be  admitted  by  the  ethical  philosopher ;  it  is  not 
strictly  true ;  and  can  never  remove  the  differences  whicli  the 
disciple  of  the  inductive  philosophy  imagines  he  discovers  be¬ 
tween  the  facts  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  revchatiou.  AVe 
must  come  down  to  the  plain  level  of  facts,  experience,  and  con¬ 
sciousness,  if  we  hope  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  benefit  man¬ 
kind,  and  promote  the  glory  of  God.  And  why  should  we  not? 
It  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  end  wx  seek;  it  may  be  done  with 
honour  and  w  ith  success.  Examples  are  numerous  and  splendid 
of  the  ability  with  which  the  consistency  of  this  revealed  system 
of  moral  government  w  ith  the  facts  of  nature  may  be  vindicated. 
Butler,  Balguy,  Shuttle  worth,  and  many  otliers  have  trium¬ 
phantly  \dndicated  the  moral  government  of  God,  by  thus  show¬ 
ing  the  consistency  of  the  revealed  system  with  the  facts  and 
law  s  of  the  universe.  But  then  by  all  these  writers  a  moral 
system  is  first  recognised  as  in  existence  and  operation,  prior  to 
the  intervention  of  that  divine  expedient  which  contemplates 
man  as  fallen  from  moral  rectitude,  as  incapable  thereby  of  ever 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  strict  justice,  and  as  being  cast 
helj)lcs8  and  guilty  upon  the  sovereign  mercy  and  grace  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  revealed  system.  It  is  therefore  not  to  set  up  and 
establish  a  moral  system  of  government  that  revelation  inter¬ 
poses,  but  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  man’s  de¬ 
fection,  and  accomplisli  the  purposes  of  Divine  benevolence,  in  a 
method  altogether  sni  generis,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
previous  system,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  its  principles  and 
requirements. 

The  adoption  of  the  revealed  system,  or  the  revealed  addition 
to  the  previous  system  of  moral  government,  places  the  moral 
philosopher  upon  altogether  new  ground.  The  scene  and  the 
system  are  then  entirely  changed  ;  and  it  is  in  proving  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  revealed  appendix  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
already  existing,  tluit  his  chief  labour  is  required.  Then  if  he 
labours  skilfully,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  labour  successfully. 

\Vc  regret  that  Dr.  Kerns  has  not  directed  his  researches  and 
his  reasonings  to  this  view’  of  the  subject — since,  though  confes¬ 
sedly  the  most  arduous,  it  is  incomparably  the  most  important 
and  desirable.  For  what  he  has  done,  however,  we  tender  him 
our  cordial  thanks.  His  w  ork  is  composed  in  the  best  spirit,  and 
displays  respectable  ability,  though  it  docs  not  exhibit  and  en¬ 
force  those  views  of  the  general  subject  which  have  been  brought 
forward  by  a  host  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  philosophers. 
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The  author  professes  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Arrainian  system  of 
theology,  aiul  appears  to  be  almost  an  exclusive  admirer  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  as  an  expositor  of  the  sacred  volume.  How  far  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  divine  system  may 
be  expected  from  such  a  quarter,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to 
judjje  for  themselves;  only  takin^  occasion  to  intimate  that 
there  .are  other  writers  in  our  lanj'uage,  of  no  mean  name, 
whose  general  views  on  the  system  of  moral  government 
would  have  assisted  Dr.  Kerns  in  perfecting  his  own — writers, 
too,  whose  deference  to  the  authority  of  revelation,  and  insight 
into  its  meaning,  might  entitle  them  to  be  consulted  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  favourite  commentator. 

We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  be  thought  unkind  or  ungene¬ 
rous  towards  a  writer  who  differs  from  ourselves  merely  in  some 
of  the  details  of  revelation.  His  general  views  arc  creditable  alike 
to  his  judgment  and  his  he.art :  and  his  efforts  to  exalt  the  honour 
of  God  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  divine  word  merit  our 
warmest  approbation.  We  feel  confident  that  every  sincere 
Christian  will  be  gratified  to  find  a  writer  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  redemption, 
so  earnest  in  the  enforcement  of  its  truths,  and  so  anxious  to 
extend  its  salutary  influence  in  society.  The  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  readers  compels  us  to  .add,  that  they  must  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  present  work  any  thing  like  a  philosophical  tre.atise, 
on  the  entire  system  of  God’s  moral  government,  or  a  disquisi¬ 
tion  showing  the  harmony  of  revelation  with  the  laws  of  our 
moral  nature.  It  is  a  warm-hearted,  pious,  and  discursive  trcjitise 
on  the  moral  ])crfections  and  the  gracious  dispensation  of  (irod, 
as  these  arc  exhibited  in  the  sacred  history.  The  work  forms  a 
suitable  companion  and  excellent  conclusion  to  the  j)revions  pro¬ 
duction,  entitled  ‘  The  Arcana  of  Nature  Revealed,^  by  the  same 
author,  which  we  formerly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 


Art.  VI.  Historical  Memoir  of  a  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  in  1806, 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Adair,  G.C,B.,  with  a  Selection  from 
his  Despatches.  Published  by  permission  of  the  proper  authorities. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.  1844. 

In  noticing  this  volume,  we  are  not  going  to  carry  our  readers 
into  the  crooked  m.azcsof  Austrian  politics.  That  power,  which 
lies  so  compact  upon  the  map  of  Europe, — which  comprises  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsul.a,  the  most  valuable  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  Adriatic  shores,  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and 
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llungiiT}’,  the  spoils  of  Poland,  the  supremacy  over  Geruianv 
and  a  sort  of  pretended  succession  to  the  Caisars  of  the  western 
empire,  has  no  lonj^er  the  j^enius  of  Charlemapie,  nor  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Charles  the  Fiftli,  to  animate  it.  Austria  is  in  fact 
settling  upon  its  lees  as  the  China  of  Europe, — the  grand  empress 
of  conservatism,  the  ponderous  obstacle  to  intellect iial  and  general 
progress,  which,  in  an  upward  direction,  her  thirty  millions  of 
subjects  might  at  times  be  disposed  to  make.  She  has  never 
very  well  succeeded  as  a  belligerent.  Tier  armies  may  be  im¬ 
mense  ;  but  it  is  not  to  them  immediately,  that  slie  owes  her 
territorial  aggraudizemeut.  It  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  ^laximilian, 
or  older, — 

Bella  gcrant  alii, — tu  felix  Austria  mibe ! 


Nor,  will  it  strike  the  reader,  as  otherwise  than  rcmarkahle, 
that  the  entire  character  of  the  nation,  should  have  been,  with 
regard  to  its  aggressions,  femunne  rather  than  masculine.  The 
sword  has  now  and  then  ])lundered  her,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Frederick,  called  by  courtesy  the  Great,  when  lie  appro|)riati*d 
Silesia;  but  with  regard  to  depriving  others  of  what  lielongcilto 
them,  she  has  always  looked  to  a  jietticoat  system  for  success. 
She  lias  coipietted,  llattered,  scolded,  lied,  bribed,  purloined, 
smuggled,  purebased  stolen  goods  at  inadeipiate  prices.  Mar¬ 
riages  have  been  to  her  wbat  battles  have  been  to  other  people. 
Through  intrigues  and  cabinet  robberies  she  has  grown  great. 
Venus  and  Hymen,  and  not  JMars  or  llellona,  would  have  been 
the  tutelary  divinities  on  her  standards,  had  she  existed  before 
the  Christian  era.  \Vc  are  not  sure  that  similar  characteristics 
may  not  be  traced  out  in  her  social  and  domestic  organization. 
The  imperial  government  seems  a  kind  of  grandmother  tyran¬ 
nizing  over  an  enormously  large  family.  Like  an  old  lady,  its 
predilections  arc  all  on  the  side  of  antiipiity.  Nothing  has  gone 
on  well  since  the  happy  days  when  she  was  young,  and  of  course 
the  wisest  among  women.  Her  ejipcarance  may  be  really  verv’ 
venerable :  but  her  sceptre  is  an  ubi{|nitons  walking-stick, 
poking  into  every  conceivable  detail  of  family  alfairs.  \\  e  have 
ourselves  the  most  sincere  reverence  for  hoary  hairs, — especially 
when  found  ‘  in  the  ways  of  righteousness.’  Hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  grey  jirocurcss,  a  beldame,  painted  and  powdered,  as 
wc  sec  in  old  mansion-house  portraits, —  a  crusty  duenna,  whose 
mouth  is  full  of  false  teeth,  and  real  maledictions, — whose 
trembling  fingers  hold  the  distatf  of  a  dark  destiny, — such  an 
object  will  and  must  ever  have,  wc  candidly  confess,  our  cordial 
iletcstation.  Austria,  wc  conceive,  answers  to  this  typical  repre¬ 
sentation, — whether  wc  contemplate  her  upon  a  minute  or  a 
mighty  scale; — whether  in  the  seizure  of  the  Huccovina,  or  the 
occupation  of  Gallicia, — w  hether  in  the  extinction  of  the  glories 
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of  Venice,  or  the  annihilation  of  the  Calixtiiics, — wliether  in  the 
imprisoinnent  of  her  patriots,  the  suppression  of  her  press,  the 
fraudful  (lebaseinent  of  her  circulating  medium,  and  the  pro- 
di‘nous  rojruerv  of  almost  all  her  monetary  ]m)cccdini;s, — for 
v  hich  Prince  Mctternich  has  no  other  palliation  to  otier,  than 
the  universal  bankruptcy  of  his  tinances. 

AVith  this  ctiete,  ij^norant,  obstinate,  and  su])crstitious  power, 
it  has  always  been  the  delight  of  tories  to  sympathize.  Their 
mutual  pulsations  beat  and  throb  in  the  most  wondrous  harmony. 
When  the  Bourbons  were  cast  out  from  France,  A  ienna  was  to 
be  the  paradise  for  our  aristocracy,  instead  of  Paris.  Pomp, 
parade,  and  etiquette,  took  refuge  there.  George  the  Third, 
himself  the  im|)ersonation  of  an  oligarchy,  used  to  think  with  a 
sigh,  that  civilization,  by  wliich  he  meant  despotism,  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Seine  to  the  Danube.  AA'higs  were  only  a  trifle 
better  in  this  respect  than  their  opponents.  In  their  dream 
about  the  balance  of  Europe,  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  grand 
Atitocrat  of  Schonenbrnnn,  shone  forth  from  the  tirmament  of 
politics  as  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Hence,  when  the 
ministry  of  the  Talents  took  the  helm  of  these  kingdoms,  Charles 
James  Fox  dispatched  our  author  as  one  of  his  most  confidential 
envoys  to  the  cnnieror  Francis.  Bounapartc  at  Austerlitz  had 
huml)led  in  the  dust  the  united  eagles  of  Russia  and  Germany. 
The  peace  of  Presburg  transferred  not  a  few  plumes  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  whose  pride  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  hollow  sulnnis- 
sions,  worthless  words,  or  em|)ty  fame.  An  alliance  recently 
formed  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  for  certain  specific 
objects,  still  continued ;  although  as  to  its  olfensivc  aspect  to¬ 
wards  France,  there  remained  nothing  to  glory  in  beyond  the 
expense  of  subsidies,  and  the  discomfiture  of  another  continental 
confederacy.  AA\*  at  length  professed  to  have  learned  so  much 
wisdom  that  no  more  loans  would  be  forthcoming.  Sir  Robert 
Adair,  however,  was  to  express  on  all  occasions,  ‘  our  most  j)er- 
fect  goodwill  to  Austria,  and  trarnpiillize  her  perfectly  with 
regard  to  any  apprehension  she  might  entertain  of  our  getting 
her  into  a  scrape  for  the  purposes  of  Russia  and  England,  or 
even  for  that  of  the  general  advantage  of  Europe.^  Yet  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  not  being  al)le  to  satiate  or  conciliate  Napoleon  was 
to  be  suggested  to  her;  in  about  tlie  same  base  cringing  tone 
and  spirit,  that  an  opulent  dowager  is  informed  by  her  coach- 
nian,  that  unless  the  pole  of  her  carnage  is  mended,  tlic  whole 
ecpiipage  w  ill  break  down  and  place  in  ])eril  the  necks  of  all 
parties.  Few’  things  arc  more  sickening  to  onr  taste,  than  our 
foreign  diplomacy,  whenever  w’c  have  hjul  to  deal  with  crowned 
heads.  Lord  Amlierst  came  back  from  P(?kin,  and  verx’  pro¬ 
perly,  because  he  refused  to  perform  the  degrading  ceremonial 
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of  the  Ki-tow,  and  bump  his  forehead  nine  times  on  tlie  f^round 
before  the  eelestial  descendant  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  really 
when  the  ditterence  is  allowed  for,  between  central  Europe  and 
extreme  Asia,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  representatives  of 
these  islands,  in  their  treatment  of  royal  and  imperial  potentates 
not  so  very  far  from  home,  have  exhibited  a  general  deineanoiu* 
quite  as  base  or  servile,  as  that  which  was  demanded  hv  the 
semi-barbariau  Tjirtjir.  Who  would  imagine,  from  the  ininciiu^ 
manners  and  supplicatory  voices  of  our  ambassadors,  that  we 
were  soliciting  the  honour  of  rescuing  corrupt  governments  from 
destruction,— of  discharging  their  debts,  pensioning  their  princes, 
or  paying  their  armies?  The  plain  state  of  the  case  was  just 
this.  The  French  victor  was  welding  into  one  vast  edifice  of 
empire,  about  seventy  millions  of  his  fellow  creatures.  A  war, 
w  hich  had  commenced  for  mere  ])arty  purposes,  had  now  come 
to  w  ear  the  character  of  involving  the  independence,  or  even  the 
existence,  of  nearly  all  other  neighbouring  nations.  An  obvious 
policy  would  have  been  for  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  (Ircat  Bri¬ 
tain,  Sicily,  Sweden,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  to  have  all  acted 
together,  as  one  people,  against  the  common  invader.  Oliver 
CromwTll  would  have  told  them  so,  in  plain,  blunt,  unequivocal 
language :  and  they  would  have  probably  listened  to  liim,  as 
Mazarine  and  his  contemporaries  did  under  much  less  alarming 
circumstances.  If  they  would  not  hearken  to  straij'htforward 
honest  suggestions, — then  the  next  best  plan  would  have  been 
to  let  them  alone,  —  to  husband  and  not  waste  our  own 
insular  resources, — to  have  coerced  the  false  monarchs  of  the 
continent  to  befriend  popular  rights  and  evoke  the  spirit  of 
liberal  institutions, — to  have  won,  under  divine  Providence,  the 
best  terms  in  our  power,  either  by  laud,  or  sea,  or  non-interven- 
tioual  foreign  policy, — and  to  have  made  our  fellow'  subjects  so 
happy  at  home,  as  that  the  humblest  cLasses  should  have  felt 
they  had  something  w  orth  struggling  for.  The  foreign  minister 
surely  hesitated  and  succumbed  far  more  than  suited  the  genuine 
grandeur  of  his  position,  llis  genius  quailed  before  the  sneers 
and  criticisms  of  that  section  of  his  former  admirers,  who  had 
seceded  from  his  ascendancy  to  follow  after  Edmund  Bnrke. 
They  considered  him  as  about  to  undergo  the  test  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  British  statesman.  There  would  be  put  to  the  proof, 
they  thought,  the  consistency  of  his  opposition  to  the  w  ar  system 
of  his  predecessor,  with  his  old  opinions,  as  an  advocate  for  the 
European  policy  of  King  William  the  Third. 

Amidst  all  this,  there  w’jis  just  Munch  ado  about  nothing.* 
Sir  Robert  Adair  had  ahvav’s  been  a  particular  friend  to  the  great 
whig  statesman,  and  had  supported  him  in  particular  against 
those  headstrong  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  iutlamed  the 
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militarv  mania  of  France,  and  cost  this  country  more  men  and 
money  than  ever  tlie  American  war  had  done.  When,  however, 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  turned  out  to  be  little  better  than  waste 
paper,  and  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon,  already  alluded  to,  had 
rendered  the  cjise  one  of  life  or  death,  an  envoy  at  Vienna  could 
scjircely  do  more  than  act  as  a  spy ;  or,  to  speak  less  oflensively, 
he  wjis  forced  to  become  a  mere  collector  and  transmitter  home 
of  secret  intelligence.  Austria  had  no  longer  a  will  of  her 
own ;  nor  had  her  faithless,  haughty,  vacillating  conduct, 
merited  a  better  fate,  lii  Eiighand,  the  new  administration 
managed  as  badly  as  their  predecessors ;  never  deigning  to  think 
how  they  might  ameliorate  the  hard  lot  of  their  own  country¬ 
men,  except  with  regard  to  the  Enlistment  Eill,  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  attempts  at  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Abroad,  they  were  ready  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  rather  than 
press  upon  the  delicate  feelings  of  mortified  sovereigns :  whilst 
at  home, — woe  to  the  persons  and  purses  of  honest  loyal  lieges. 
Lord  Henry  Petty  proposed  an  augmentation  of  the  Assessed 
Taxes,  Customs,  and  Excise,  besides  his  duplication  of  the  In¬ 
come  Tax,  accompanied  by  another  loan  of  twenty  millions  ! 
The  aggregate  supplies  of  that  year  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  L()7,S(X),(XX) : — and  for  what  puri)ose?  Holland  succumbed 
under  the  comparatively  mild  usurpation  of  Louis  Bounapartc,  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Napoleon.  That  ambitious  person¬ 
age  was  casting  his  eye  round  all  Europe  to  ascertain  where  he 
could  reap  fresh  laurels,  or  from  whence  he  could  most  eficctu- 
ally  wound  our  pride,  or  our  commerce.  It  was  said,  that  he 
considered  himself  destined  for  universal  dominion :  and  he 
undoubtedly  laughed  at  the  pecuniary  efibrts  of  his  adversaries. 
In  vain  was  tbe  j)rosperity  of  our  middle  classes  almost  crushed 
by  an  oppressive  Treasury,  that  foreign  cabinets  might  at  length 
grow  timely  wise.  St.  Petersburg,  Herlin,  and  Vienna,  were 
once  more  to  be  the  centres  of  hope,  and  the  fountains  of 
despair.  Money  alone  proved  insullicient  to  resuscitate  defunct 
corpses ;  although  it  seemed  to  galvanize  each  in  its  turn. 
Prussia  first  exhibited  some  such  convulsive  motion.  She  hap¬ 
pened  still  to  possess  a  monarch  with  more  zeal  thfin  discretion  : 
and,  on  the  9th  of  October,  his  manifesto  appeared.  The  French 
emperor  oficred  no  other  reply  than  the  bayonet.  His  victories  at 
Sjialfcldt,  Jena,  and  Auerstadt,  scjittercd  the  squadrons  of  Frede¬ 
rick  \\  illiam,  and  deprived  him  of  Saxony.  Sir  llobcrt  Adair  well 
describes  the  thunderclaps,  which  these  events  proved  at  the 
court  of  the  cm])eror  Francis.  For  what  purpose,  we  again  ask, 
bad  our  tinancial  follies  been  perpetrated?  Perlin  had  to  receive 
Davoust  and  his  con(piering  legions.  The  citizens  of  that  ca[)i- 
tal  crouched  at  the  very  feet  of  their  new  master ;  so  much  so. 
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that  he  raised  a  new  re^mcnt  from  amongst  them, — encoura^nn*^ 
their  enlistment  by  a  proclamation  ^  resembling  those  addroses 
in  which  English  recruits  are  allured  to  some  hazardous  service  ’’ 
Pomerania  readily  capitulated.  Hanover  and  ^^  estpllalia  smm 
followed  their  cxam])le,  thus  extending  the  frontiers  of  France 
to  the  \Veser.  Hesse  ('assel  and  Silesia  were  also  overrun- 
and  at  Posen  the  formation  of  a  patriotic  army  for  the  delivt  rance 
of  Poland  was  proposed,  which  made  Austria  again  turn  pale; 
whilst  the  Pritish  envoy  cautiously  opened  our  purse-strings 
to  pay  a  few  discontented  troops  here,  or  prevent  a  disbandment 
of  others  there, — ^just  when  it  was  of  no  use  in  the  world,  ex¬ 
cept  to  throw  away  our  money,  and  to  excite  cupidity.  Russia 
at  length  roused  herself, — also,  when  it  was  too  late.  Her 
armies  moved  upon  the  Vistula,  to  be  beaten  back  by  ^lurat. 
AVarsaw  quickly  fell.  Its  batteries  were  turned  upon  the 
retreating  Cal  mucks;  whose  entrcnchnients  were  again  forced 
near  the  14-ka,  after  an  obstinate  eonlliet.  15uona])arte  mean¬ 
while  fastened  the  gaze  of  a  basilisk  upon  \  icniia.  Her  horritied 
sovereign  could  only  protest  that  he  would  do  exactly  what  he 
was  bidden,  notwithstanding  the  jmcscuce  at  his  court  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  (leorge  the  Third;  whom  Napoleon  justly  deemed 
his  most  determined  enemy.  He  not  only  accused  his  majesty  of 
iullaming  other  princes  against  him,  but  he  inveighed  in  stumg 
terms  against  the  mode  in  which  England  asse  rted  her  supposed 
rights  as  mistress  of  the  ocean.  ‘In  retaliation  of  this  odious 
tyranny,  he  promulgated  from  Berlin  his  blockade  of  the  British 
Islands,  when  he  had  not  even  the  means  of  enforcing  it  against  the 


Isle  of  Wight,  prohibiting  all  commerce  and  coiumuuicatiou 
with  those  territories ;  menacing  with  captivity  all  British  sub¬ 
jects;  commanding  the  couiiscation  of  their  property,  wherever 
it  might  be  found ;  and  of  every  article  of  our  colonial  jiroduce, 
which  his  subjects  might  possess.'  It  has  been  truly  remarked, 
that  considering  himself  as  miuster  of  the  continent,  he  indulged 
in  these  projects,  under  the  idea  that  he  should  crush  with  one 
blow  the  whole  of  our  foreign  traflic.  But  where,  all  this  time, 
lay  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  di})lomacy?  Sir  Robert  Adair, 
doubtless,  did  the  best  he  could  do :  but  to  weave  ropes  out  ot 
sand,  or  combine  Austria  with  Russia  and  Prussiri,  was  a  task 


clearly  beyond  his  power.  Austria,  without  spirit  as  she  then 
shewed  herself,  should  luivc  been  left  to  the  fulness  of  humilia¬ 
tion  which  the  tvrant  had  in  store  for  her.  It  would  have  been 


more  consulting  our  dignity  to  have  withdrawn  from  her  gay 
metropolis,  and  relied  for  mere  information  upon  humhler  in¬ 
strumentality  than  an  expensive  embassy.  It  is  notorious,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  obtained  his  best  intelligence,  through¬ 
out  the  Peninsular  War,  from  a  cobbler  at  Irun  :  and  similar 
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kni«^1its  of  St.  Crispin  mij^Ut  have  been  found,  we  venture  to 
iiujurine,  in  the  ncij^lihonrhood  of  the  palace  of  Schonenbrnnn. 

When  the  ministry  had  to  meet  parliament  before  C'hristmas- 
(lav  in  London,  there  was  an  outburst  of  wailing  and  recrimi¬ 
nation.  As  the  new  year,  1S()7,  drew  on,  the  misfortunes  of 
Frederick  William,  together  with  onr  general  continental  policy, 
imderwent  free  discussion.  It  was  athrmed  with  truth,  that  the 
former  had  treated  ns  just  as  the  emperors  Francis  and  Alex¬ 
ander  were  abont  to  do ;  namely,  in  consulting  for  their  ow  n 
seltish  interests  first,  and  getting  as  much  out  of  ns  as  they 
could.  What  else,  we  would  again  enquire,  was  to  be  expected 
from  Polish  spoliators?  evert heless,  although  there  arc  no 

lessons  ecpiivalent  to  those  of  personal  experience,  it  is  often 
necessary,  that  even  those  should  be  repeated,  w  ith  an  amount 
of  reiteration  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated. 
Prussia  pretending  to  renounce  all  idea  of  ever  appropriating 
Hanover,  our  stolid  sovereign  proceeded  once  more  to  lavish 
pecuniary  grants,  together  with  large  supplies  of  arms  and  stores  ; 
besides  subsidizing  Sweden,  and  continuing  to  coax  and  stroke 
the  im[)erial  crest  of  humbled  Austria.  Notwithstanding  a 
repulse  of  N  ey,  the  loss  of  Dantzic  and  the  grand  engagement  of 
Friedland  at  length  undeceived  the  most  blinded.  It  w’as  now 
plain,  that  there  was  no  trust  to  be  ])laced  in  princes.  Konings- 
berg  had  surrendered.  Frederick  William  struck  his  forehead 
in  despair,  and  w  as  seen  pacing  the  streets  of  Memel  a  perfect 
inaniiic,  unconscious  of  public  observation.  Hut  at  least  there 
still  remained  Russia,  all  the  world  exclaimed ;  so  that  John 
Hull  would  yet  have  something  for  his  outlay  !  Alas  for  the 
crcdidity  of  mankind  !  On  the  25th  of  June,  1807,  upon  a  raft 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemcn,  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
met  for  an  important  arrangement.  The  strong  mind  of  course 
carried  away  the  weaker  one.  From  the  interview  of  that  day, 
pew  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  on  the  7th  of  July  following:  w’ith  all 
its  secret  articles.  Tlie  French  conqueror  touched  the  zenith  of 
bis  gloiy.  Great  Britain  was  left  to  shift  for  herself.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Westphalia  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  Prussia  and 
Hanover.  Russia  was  to  be  thenceforw  ard  a  cat’s  paw  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  with  which  lie  was  to  resist  onr  maritime  ascendancy,  and 
influence  the  policies  of  Austria.  Sir  Robert  Adair  had  to  shut 
up  his  desk,  pack  up  his  moveables,  tear  up  his  papers  and 
eyjdiers,  and  abandon  his  mission  to  \  ienna  ! 

^l  he  volume  before  ns  comprises  a  mass  of  correspondence 
hearing  iqmii  this  interesting  and  humiliating  peri(>d.  It  is 
dedicated  in  a  bried’  but  affecting  address  to  Lari  Circy,  as  a 
monument  of  friendship  and  intimacy  now  protracted  to  halt  a 
century.  There  is  a  dulness  about  almost  all  diplomatic  rollcc- 
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tions ;  nor  is  this  an  exception.  Yet  they  form  tlic  bones  and 
gristle  of  future  history ;  all  deep  students  of  mankind  will  l)c 
too  happy  to  inspect  them ;  and  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Fox,  through  the  labours  of  Sir  Robert 
Adair.  The  subject  however  that  affects  ns  most,  is  the  utter 
recklessness  with  which  the  resources  of  these  kingdoms  have 
ever  been  sacrificed,  in  what  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  w  e  remember, 
calls  '  the  shecp-track  of  fatuity.'  Every  administration  seemed 
to  be  proceeding  without  s^^stem.  Statesmen  set  sail  before  the 
wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  chance  to  blow^ ;  stceriu» 
a  driftless  course,  '  being  directed  by  circumstances,  instead  of 
directing  them.'  There  occurred  over  and  over  again,  the  same 
tardiness,  the  same  indecision,  the  same  half-mcjisures, — the 
same  profligate  expenditure  of  means  in  nugatory  expeditions. 
Sometimes  matters  were  worse,  as  in  the  instance  of  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Experience,  one  might  have  thought,  availed  them 
nothing.  'At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,'  observes  tlic  same 
brilliant  reviewer,  '  years  so  pregnant  with  momentous  events, 
England  was  carrying  on  the  war,  w  ith  a  better  cause  indeed, 
(for  which  God  be  praised,)  than  at  the  beginning,  but  still  with 
the  same  short-sighted  views,  or  rather  w  ith  no  views  at  all,  other 
than  the  mere  changes  of  the  hour  presented.  While  we  were 
acting  in  alliance  w  ith  continental  powers,  our  co-operation  with 
them  w^as  guided  by  their  wishes;  the  mighty  strength  which  we 
possess  in  armies  and  navies  w  tis  never  duly  put  forth ;  and  the 
still  mightier  force  of  principle,  w  hich  as  a  free  people  we  are 
entitled  to  exert,  never  could  be  brought  into  action  in  such  co¬ 
operation.  When  it  became  us  every  where  to  a})pcar,  as  in 
reality  we  wxre,  the  only  or -at  least  the  main  supporters  of 
morals,  intellect,  and  freedom,  we  w  ere  still  consulting  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  corrupt  courts,  in  opposition  to  the  w  ishes  and  the  welfare 
of  their  subjects  ;  and  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  honour,  as 
well  as  interest,  still  squandering  our  resources  in  idle  attempts 
at  propping  up  old  despotisms,  w  hose  hours  were  numbered,  and 
which  had  already  cumbered  the  earth  far  too  long.  Our  path 
of  policy  shoidd  have  been  plain.  The  struggle  between  the  old 
and  new  systems  had  been  long  and  desperate.  That  struggle 
w  as  now'  decided ;  and  its  event  had  proved,  that  the  Corsican 
w'as  not  to  be  overthrown  by  antiquated  etiquette  and  ctlete 
dynasties.  Nothing  but  the  force  of  good  principles,  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  steadily  pursued,  could  successfully  oppose  a  power 
so  gigantic.  The  continent  indeed,  might  be  his,  for  the  present ; 
but  the  seas  were  ours,  and  so  should  the  islands  be.  It  wras 
our  business,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  have  regen¬ 
erated  Sicily,  and  Greece,  and  Corfu,  and  Zante  :  establisliiug 
everywhere  such  free  constitutions  as  w'erc  suited  to  the  habits  of 
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each.  Wherever  we  went,  liberty  and  righteous  laws  should 
have  gone  with  us  :  and  thus,  would  the  war  have  become,  what 
it  was  our  own  fault  and  folly  that  it  did  not, — a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil.  Yea,  God  himself,  would  have  been  with 
us,  manifesting  himself  in  the  heart  of  man  !^* 


Art.  VII.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola;  illustrating  the 

Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  during  the  Fifteenth  Century, 

London  :  Whitaker  &  Co.  1843. 

As  John  Rcuchliii  was  the  divinely-appointed  harbinger  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  so  Girolamo  Savonarola  was  the 
similarly  commissioned  cotemporary  agent  in  the  like  arduous 
and  hence  glorious  ollicc  nearer  the  seat  of  papal  corruption. 
Wc  have  already  presented  our  readers  with  some  account  of 
the  former  of  these  able  and  stedfast  pioneers  in  the  cause  of 
true  religion ;  wc  shall  now  notice  some  of  the  leading 
features  in  the  career  of  the  latter.  The  book  before  us  is 
cleverly  written ;  and,  excepting  occasional  j)assagcs  which  nuiy 
challenge  controversy,  abounds  for  the  most  part  in  sound  and 
appropriate  reflections.  Irrespective  of  these  exceptiomd  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work,  we  have  derived  very  great  gratification  from 
its  perusal,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a  satisfactory  insight  into  the 
very  germ,  as  it  were,  of  that  incipient  and  thence  gradually 
advancing  dLssatisfaction  with  the  infamous  corruptions  and 
demoralized  state  of  the  Romish  church  towards  tlie  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  culminated  at  length  in  the  grand 
reform  of  Luther.  It  would  indeed,  at  first  sight,  appear  some¬ 
what  singular — were  it  not  another  jiroof,  that  ‘  the  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men^ — that  an  individual  whose  character 
is  only  to  be  paralleled,  according  to  Machiavcl,  with  those  of 
some  of  the  chief  sages  of  antiipdty,  should  have  elicited  hitherto 
so  little  notice  from  English  biographers,  and  have  held  so  small 
a  place  in  general  history.  But  the  reason  of  such  omission  is 
probably  this,  that  though  his  cause  in  part  ultimately  pros¬ 
pered,  yet  Savonarola,  unlike  Luther,  was  not  in  himself  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Before  tlie  present  work  appejired,  little  or  nothing  w^as  kno^vn 
in  English  literature  of  this  zealous  and  upright  reformer ; 
about  the  only  accoinits  of  him  of  any  note  w  ere  to  be  found  in 
(lod  wilds  Lives  of  the  NecrooiancerSy  and  Roscoe’s  Life  of  Lorenzo 
di  Medici,  both  inadmissible,  because  erroneous,  and  in  some 
particulars,  absurd  representations  of  his  real  character.  Ger¬ 
many,  which  has  generally  taken  the  lead  in  such  matters,  has 

*  Ilist.  of  Europe,  vol.  i.,  p.  27. 
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pro<hico(l  no  fewer  than  three  elaborate  lives  of  Savonarola  in 
the  last  six  years,  written  respectively  by  Rudelbach,  Meier,  and 
Rapp.  To  these  authorities  the  present  writer,  as  we  are  in. 
formed,  is  mainly  indebted  ;  and  lie  has  likewise  availed  himself 
of  many  other  sources  of  fact  and  opinion,  such  as  Miiraton 
Tiraboschi,  Sismondi,  d’Aubigne,  kc.  The  author  observes  in 
his  preface,  that 

*  Though  small  in  compass,  the  following  Life  of  Savonarola  contains 
more  facts  of  his  history,  and  more  extracts  from  his  writings  than  exi^t 
in  any  other  or  in  all  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of  him  hitherto 
written.  Nothing  in  it  has  been  misstated  or  overcharged,  but  the 
whole  subject  treated,  in  its  theological,  political,  and  philosophical 
bearings,  with  the  utmost  iinpartialitv  that  tlie  author  could  command 
We  now  know  that  the  xvork  in  wdiich  Savonarola  was  engaged,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  temporary  failure,  was  of  God,  and  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  one  person,  however  conspicuous  in  its  direction.’ 

The  author  opens  his  w  ork  w  ith  a  glance  at  the  moral  state 
of  the  church  just  before  the  birth  of  Savonarola,  which  is 
w’orthv  of  citation,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  ailord  us  a  clue  to 
those  incentives  of  after-action  by  w  hich  the  spirit  of  such  a  mail 
would  necessarily  he  moved  : — 

‘  The  grief  of  the  church  for  the  loss  of  her  pristine  unity  was  not  to 
be  consoled  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Vatican,  nor  was  the  ample 
learning  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  sutheient  to  compensate  the  decay  of 
the  ancient  faith,  lie  might  repair,  or  rebuild  idtars  and  temples — 
remove  simony  from  among  the  ])ractices  of  his  court — sign  a  concordat 
with  the  CJerman  church  : — but  what  availed  these  or  greater  benefits, 
while  that  faith  had  been  corrupted,  and  superstition  yet  received  the 
sanction  of  the  so-called  vicar  of  Christ  ?  Only  so  recently  as  the  year 
1450,  this  superstition  had  been  made  to  subserve  the  avarice  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  llie  jubilee  had  again  l)een  celebrated*, 
and  such  multitudes  had  been  induced  to  seek  plenary  indulgence  at  the 
tombs  of  the  ajmstles,  that  many  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  churches, 
and  immy  perished  by  the  accidents  inseparable  from  all  great  assem¬ 
blages  of  the  people.  Ninetv-seven  pilgrims  w'cre  thrown  at  once  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  from  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  drowned, 
lliese  physically  were  the  victims  of  idolatrous  imposture,  but  there 
were  others  afar  oft’  who  were  spiritual  sufferers.  Nicholas  the  fifth, 
with  all  his  learning,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  the  pernicious  precedent 
of  former  pontiffs,  who  had  aflbrded  to  those  who  were  ])revcnted  by 
personal  occasions  from  locallv  attending,  the  facilities  of  redeeming 
their  omission  at  a  distance.  Indeed,  not  only  salvation,  but  full  and 
complete  indulgence  for  all  manner  of  sin  and  crime  had  been  brought 
to  every*  man’s  private  door.  For  the  great^cr  convenience  of  ])urchasers, 
and  the  greater  profit  of  the  venders,  both  tb.c  jubilee  and  its  indulgences 

•  The  vain  and  iiiiju  rlons  Faul  tlic  Second,  famous  for  his  pcrscentionof 
literature,  and  his  avarice,  abridged  the  inteiw  al  between  the  jubilees  to  twenty- 
five  venrs. 
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had  frequently  been  permitted  to  every  place  in  Christendom.  Those, 
therefore,  who  would  not  or  could  not  come  to  Rome,  might  lawfully 
stay  away,  if  they  paid  the  price  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  at  home 
the  anticipatory  pardon  for  which,  at  a  lesser  rate,  they  must  have 
crossed  the  Alps.  In  a  word,  the  pope  was  no  longer  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  but  of  Mammon.  No  man  can  ser\^e  both.* — p.  4. 

Precisely  at  this  period,  Girolamo  Savonarola,  whom  Luther 
classes  with  John  of  lluss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  was  destined 
to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  II is  birth  took  place  at 
Ferrara,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1452,  about  tliree  years  and 
three  months  previous  to  that  of  John  lleuchlin.  For  the 
benefit  of  his  early  education  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
principally  to  his  father  and  grandfather  : — the  mggedness  of 
his  character,  indeed,  both  as  boy  and  man,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  had  not  been  blessed  with  the  softening  influ¬ 
ences  of  materual  instruction. 

Many  circumstances  contributed  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 
influence  the  infant  mind  of  Savonarola.  The  physiological 
mysticism  of  his  grandfather  ^lichele,  by  whom  he  was  early 
initiated  in  literature, — the  mystical  spirit  embodied  in  Italian 
life  and  art — the  characters  and  careers  of  popes  Nicholas  V., 
Pius  II.,  and  Calixtus  III. — the  peculiar  state  of  the  church, 
and  the  canonization  of  Catherine  of  Sienna ; — all  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  events,  but  particularly  the  last,  so  famous  in  all 
subsequent  ages,  and  productive  of  such  populai*  sensation  in  its 
own,  could  not  fail  of  making  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  poetic  and  enthusiastic  temperament  of  Savonarola.  On  the 
death  of  -Michele,  the  father  determined  on  having  his  son 
Girolamo  carefully  and  liberally  instructed,  by  competent 
teachers,  in  his  native  town ;  and  w  e  arc  told,  '  so  greatly  zea¬ 
lous  was  he  for  the  truth,  as  well  as  so  much  accustomed  to 
investigate  its  evidences  for  himself,  that  he  was  wont,  when 
their  views  differed,  to  contend  with  his  teachers,  and  assert  his 
right  to  maintain  his  own.'  In  Greek  and  Homan  lore,  which 
had  just  then  redawned  upon  the  world,  he  made  a  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  and,  under  paternal  guidance,  studied  logic  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  Such  were  the  '  unworldly  yearnings,' — induced  by  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, — which  ever  accom¬ 
pany  in  the  minds  of  ingenuous  youth,  the  first  perception  of  the 
ideal,  that  he  began  to  apprehend  in  the  system  of  things  about 
the  conduct  of  individuals  and  general  society, — 'a  rule 
of  living  and  acting  repugnant  to  those  sublime  principles  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  appreciate  in  the  works  of  his  masters, 
and  the  truth  of  which  he  had  recognised  in  the  aspirations  of 
his  own  better  spirit.'  Besides  Plato,  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  occupied  the  attention  of  Savonarola  to  a  great  extent. 
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Hence,  and  from  otlier  concomitant  causes,  the  mind  of  Giro¬ 
lamo  became  impressed  with  decided  religions  emotions;  his 
dissatisfaction  w  ith  tlie  w^orld  determined  liim  to  embrace  mo- 
nachism,  and  he  joined  the  Dominicans. 

‘  Tlie  mind  of  Girolamo  was  indeed  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  state  of 
sentiment  into  which  he  had  been  thrown.  He  contemplated  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  with  horror — it  was  a  monster  of  a  mien  so 
hideous  as  not  to  be  endured.  He  turned  from  it,  therefore,  to  God,— 

to  his  ow’n  soul.  He  sought  the  converse  of  angelic  visitants _ of 

spiritual  powers — the  privileges  of  divine  communion.  He  desired  to 
revel  for  ever  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  avert  his  attention  altogether 
from  the  ugliness  of  sin.  Hard  task  for  the  individual!  We  need 
sympathy,  else  such  aspirations  fall  hack  upon  the  heart,  like  scorching 
steam,  and  aggravate  its  anguish.  The  church  took,  or  professed  to 
take,  all  to  her  bosom  who  felt  and  thought  like  him.  She  had  gathered 
many  such  together.  Within  her  folds  were  the  companions  who  could 
partake  his  sorrow’s  and  his  consolations,  with  whom  he  could  talk  of 
lieaven  and  heavenly  things.  Many  w’ere  the  chambers  of  her  house. 
Wisdom  had  built  it,  and  she  had  hew’n  out  there  her  seven  pillars.  She 
had  provided  means  for  the  sustenance  of  piety,  receptacles  for  the  nurture 
of  true  excellence,  and  much  that  w’as  required  for  the  moral  necessities 
of  man.  Religion  had  been  beneficially  invoked  to  supply  the  defects  of 
civil  government — the  name  of  the  church  had  been  associated  with 
peace.* — pp.  25,  2G. 

Savonarola  had  a  loving  soul,  though  a  sanguine,  choleric 
temperament.  He  was  evidently  predisposed  to  a  serious  life, 
lie  seldom  mixed  much  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  his  comrades, 
being  of  a  mute  and  retiring  disposition.  Ilis  religious  enthusiasm 
was  probably  sustained  by  his  poetical  temperament ;  and  the 
literature  of  the  Italian  poets  was,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
calculated  to  corroborate  the  pious  predilections  of  the  student. 
From  Petrarch's  erotics,  Savonarola  might  indeed  learn,  that  to 
pass  existence  in  the  study  of  poetry,  w  as  ever  to  luxuriate  iu  a 
beautiful  dream, — was,  in  fact,  journeying  to  heaven  by  a  path 
strewn  with  flowers, — 

‘  Da  \h\  tj  vien  1*  amoroso  pensiero, 

Che,  raentre  *1  segui,  al  sommo  Ren  t*  invia, 

Poco  prezzando  quel,  ch*  ogni  uom  desia, 

Da  lei  ti  vien  1*  aiiimosa  leggiadria 
Ch*  al  ciel  ti  seorge  per  destro  sentiero ; 

Si  ch*  i*  vo  gia  della  speranza  altcro.** 

SONETTO  Ia. 

•  ‘  She  wakes,  within,  the  thought  of  purest  love, 

Which  from  the  creature  rises  to  its  God 
Unsullied  by  the  breath  of  mortal  flame  ; 

Through  her  the  springs  of  insj)iration  move, 

Opening  so  bright  a  path  from  earth’s  dull  clod,  ^ 
That  heaven’s  blest  joys  even  now’  my  soul  doth  claim* 
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Impelled  by  his  religious  convictious,  Savonarola  quitted 
Ferrara  secretly,  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1475,  he  found  safe 
refin^e  in  a  Dominican  monastery  at  Bologna,  whence,  the  next 
dav,  he  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  father,  detailing  his 
reasons  of  such  a  step.  Here  he  was  employed  in  teaching  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  and  in  studying  the  works  of  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Cassian.  lie  soon  found  that  the  fraternity 
with  w  hich  he  had  joined  himself,  w  ere  as  much  estranged  from 
the  principles  which  animated  him,  as  was  the  world  he  had 
abandoned.  He  was  solicitous  to  preserve  both  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  and  freedom  of  opinion.  His  tendencies  were  towards 
a  purely  personal  rather  than  a  ceremonial  religion.  He  may 
he  said  to  have  deemed  it  no  robbery  to  partake  of  tliat  revela¬ 
tion  which  Augustine  fearlessly  participated  with  the  earliest 
apostles.  Absolute  submission  to  the  merciful  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  to  divine  love,  which 
consecrated  him  for  one  of  his  chosen  vessels,  w  ere  the  qualities 
which  prepared  him  to  contend  that,  not  because  of  any  previ¬ 
sion  of  raan^s  fitness  or  worthiness, — not  because  of  any  pre¬ 
existent  virtues, — but  only  because  of  God’s  sovereign  will,  and 
wisdom,  and  merev — are  either  societies  or  individuals  chosen  to 
be  the  educators  of  the  human  family. 

In  the  year  1482,  during  the  war  betw  een  Ferrara  and  Venice, 
the  fathers  of  the  Dominican  order  were,  with  Savonarola, 
sojourning  in  the  convent  of  S/.  Marla  deyli  Anfjiola^  in  Ferrara, 
w  hence,  for  greater  safety,  the  latter,  w  ith  some  others,  removed 
to  Florence;  here  it  was  arranged,  that,  in  the  Lent  of  1483 — 
the  year  of  Luther’s  birth — he  should  preach  the  fast-day  ser¬ 
mons.  The  opportunity  long  looked  for  had  now  arrived.  It 
was  now'  to  be  seen  how  he,  w  hose  eloquence  had  flow  ed  at  the 
lecture-table,  w  ith  profit  to  his  auditors,  w  ould  ac(piit  himself  in 
the  congregation  of  believers,  as  the  orator  of  salvation,  the 
advocate  for  God  and  man. 

With  hopes  thus  high,*  says  the  writer  of  his  life,  ‘  Savonarola 
ascends  the  pulpit  in  the  clmrch  of  Lorenzo,  at  Florence.  The  congre¬ 
gation  is  numerous ;  for  hitherto  the  preachers  have  been  sufficiently 
attractive,  and  the  new'  preacher  has  much  celebrity,  and  from  him  much 
18  expected.  But  these  hopes  and  expectations  are  premature.  Savo¬ 
narola  has  much  to  learn  before  he  is  perfect  as  an  orator.  A  constrained 
carnage,  an  ungainly  figure,  a  piping  voice,  have  little  to  please  an 
audience.  Day  after  day  the  number  of  hearers  diminishes — day  after 
day---till  at  length  only  twenty-five  arc  left,  including  women  and  boys, 
^or  is  Savonarola  not  aw'are  of  the  cause,  but  has  left  his  self-condem¬ 
nation  on  record.  *  I  had,*  he  says,  ‘  neither  voice,  lungs,  nor  style. 

*  ly  preaching  disgusted  every  one.  I  could  not  have  moved  so  much 
as  a  chicken  !  * 
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*  He  returned  to  his  monastery  with  feelings  that  may  be  conceived  but 
not  described. 

‘  Must  Savonarola  renounce  his  hope  ?  Is  there  no  chance  of  his 
becoming  even  so  much  as  useful  as  a  preacher  ?  Is  the  pulpit  after  all 
no  probable  stage  for  the  exertions  of  a  genius,  felt,  by  the  possessor 
to  be  of  the  highest  order — for  the  overflow  of  an  enthusiasm  that  is 
consuming  his  heart,  wherein  it  had  long  concentrated  itself,  and  been 
secretly  nourished,  like  the  scathing  lava  beneath  the  crater,  with  ma¬ 
terials  of  combustion  ? — We  shall  see.* — pp.  84,  85. 


It  may  be  truly  said,  in  respect  of  the  Romish  church,  at  this 
period,  that  a  succession  of  apostates,  rather  than  of  apostles, 
had  occupied  the  scats  of  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  under  whom  Savonarola  was  now  living,  was  one  of  the 
w  orst  that  ever  bore  the  sacred  character.  He  had  placed  the 
city  of  Florence  under  an  interdict,  excommunicated  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  and  published  a  declaration  of  war;  but  his  menaces 
were  treated  w'itli  scorn,  even  by  the  ecclesiastics.  They  called 
upon  France  and  Milan  to  aid  tlicm  against  his  oppression. 
Moreover,  he  carried  the  transgression  of  nepotism  beyond  all 
former  example,  w  as  signally  superstitious,  and  singularly  venal, 
creating  new'  offices  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  lie  even  ventured 
on  offering  the  last  insult  to  his  court  and  his  church,  by  raising 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  his  own  valet,  a  youth,  named  Jacopo 
di  Parma.  Dying  in  1484,  he  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VIIL, 
who  had  actually  purchased  the  vote  of  the  conclave,  in  order  to 
his  election,  and  had  no  sooner  attained  it,  than  he  violated  all 
treaties  and  oaths,  made  with  and  sworn  to  the  cardinals— 
though  he  had  bound  himself,  on  pain  of  anathema,  not  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  power  of  self-absolution  !  Perfidy  w  as  common  to  the 
popes,  but  none  had  fixed  it  at  so  high  a  mark  before ! 


*  Clear  it  w’as,  that  the  myster}'  of  iniquity  w’as  approximating  its 
climax.  How  was  a  Savonarola  likely  to  bear  these  things.^  Shall  he  not 
preach  against  them  ?  Yes,  if  he  can ;  and  no>v  he  can — for  he  has 
gained  facility,  by  such  practice  as  he  could  get,  and  has  left  untried  no 
mode  of  self-improvement.  He  is  not  one  of  those  flowers  that  veil 
their  petals  under  the  bud,  and  let  them  wither  ere  they  blossom  and 
bring  fruit.  No !  not  fruitless  will  this  rich  heart,  full  of  love,  be  shut 
up  within  itself ;  he  wrill  go  forth  into  the  world,  though  as  a  hmib, 
among  raging  wolves.  His  name  shall  be  added  to  the  list  of  giyat 
men,  in  whom  the  unconquerable  will  has  triumphed  oser  physical 
incapacity.  Kven  his  weak  frame  is  to  become,  under  the  strong 
pulse  of  his  ter\id  soul,  an  efficient  instrument,  and  the  neglectd 
preacher  shall  ere  long  rise  into  an  orator,  who  shall  ultimately  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  applauding  thousands,  who  wdll  own  his  power,  not  only  by  the 
deep  silence  of  admiration,  but  by  the  violent  struggles  of  hystencal 
passion,  and  the  more  precious  tribute  of  tears  of  conviction.* — p* 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Eighth, 
1485,  Savonarola  went  to  preach  in  Brescia.  His  mind  was  full 
of  the  scriptures,  and  the  part  lie  undertook  to  expound  was 
none  other  than  the  mysterious,  spirit-stirring  Apocalypse. 
‘How  his  imagination  was  fired — how^  his  eloquence  was 
awakened  !  Words  poured  from  him  like  water  from  the  divine 
fountain  of  life,  and  the  new  light  of  gospel  truth  surrounded 
his  brow  with  a  glory  like  the  aureola  of  saints.  He  stood 
before  the  people  as  a  prophet.  Such  without  his  announcement 
they  believed  him  to  be — for  he  brought  the  crimes  of  the 
church  to  the  judgment  of  the  book,  and  denounced  them  in 
the  language  of  Hod  himself.^  His  style  of  preaching,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  his  discourse,  aw  akened  the  admiration  of  the 
people,  who  were  not  unprepared  for  such  truths.  After  his 
success  at  Brescia,  Savonarola  qualified  himself  for  higher  efibrts 
of  oratory ;  and  by  frequent  preaching  and  more  sedulous  study 
of  the  scriptures,  cultivated  that  unction  of  speech,  without 
which  the  preacher  is  but  a  babbler,  however  fluent.  He  con¬ 
tinued  loud  in  his  lamentation  and  dennncijitions  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  speaking  w  ith  the  voice  of  inspiration, 
and  not  bv  the  authority  of  man. 

Prince  Pico  della  ^lirandola,  happening  to  be  present  at  a 
provincial  chapter  of  the  Dominicans  of  Lombardy,  held  at 
Rcg"io  in  1487,  w'jis  so  charmed  with  the  talents,  eloquence,  and 
erudition  displayed  by  Savonarola  in  the  disputation  which  then 
took  place,  that  he  conceived  a  strong  interest  in  his  favour, 
and  was  desirous  to  have  him  recalled  to  Florence.  He  there¬ 
fore  recommended  him  strongly  to  his  friend,  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  who  invited  Savonarola  to  that  city,  and  caused  him  to 
be  installed  Prior  of  San  Marco.  Henceforth  his  name  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  Florence. 

The  lectures  of  Savonarola  in  the  monastery  of  San  Alarco,  were 
attended  by  crowds  of  hearers  of  all  ranks ;  even  men  such  as 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  Girolamo  and  Dominico  Benevieri,  and 
others  of  like  note,  were  among  them.  He  w  as  bound  by  such 
associations,  both  to  the  IMedici  and  the  papacy,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  undervalue.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1489,  he  began 
in  the  garden  of  the  cloister,  under  a  shrubbery  of  Damascus 
roses,  to  expound  to  a  numerous  audience  his  favourite  book — 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The  effect  of  his  discourse  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  very  great,  and  so  much  the  more,  as 
now'  the  external  means  that  appertain  to  the  finished  orator, 
were  in  his  power.  He  w'as  (how  different  from  his  first  attempt 
in  the  church  of  Lorenzo !)  an  extempore  preacher,  deriving 
assistance  from  scriptural  phraseology,  and  a  finished  elocution. 

Childhood,  according  to  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modern 
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times,  exhibits  phenomeua  that  intimate  the  soul's  immortality 
Savonarola  was  fond  of  children ;  it  was  his  special  deli<»ht  to 
discourse  with  the  budding  intelligence  touching  divine  thin<^ 
and  the  sacred  scriptures.  He  was  accustomed  also  to  visit  the 
cells  of  the  monks,  to  converse  with  them  on  spiritual  topics. 
Savonarola  was  severely  abstemious,  and  he  desired  onlv  the 
coarsest  and  most  patched  clothing.  The  author  of  his  ‘  Life/ 
gives  us  an  anecdote  in  reference  to  this  trait,  and  some  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  on  his  moral  character,  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

*  Two  abbots  of  Vallombrosa  were  once  conversing  with  him  about  the 
reformation  of  the  monasteries — Savonarola  glanced  at  their  cowls, 
which  were  of  beautiful  velvet,  and  smiled.  The  abbots  knew  his 
meaning,  and  blushed — so  much  virtue  yet  remained  with  them.  At 
length,  they  gained  courage,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate.  ‘  Brother 
Girolamo  !  mar\'el  not  at  the  fineness  of  our  cowls,  they  last  so  much 
the  longer  !* — Whereto  the  Prior  answered  :  *  What  a  pity  San  Bene¬ 
detto  and  San  Gio  Gualbert  knew-  not  this  secret !  They  would  el«e 
have  worn  the  same.* 

*  Such  gentle  irony  was  sufficient  rebuke,  and  they  were  silent. 

*  None  ever  doubted  of  the  chastity  of  Savonarola.  This  is  a  point 
that  merits  deep  consideration.  When  preaching  at  Brescia,  Savonarola 
had  exclaimed :  ‘  The  chastity  of  the  cloister  is  slain  !*  Had  not  the 
celibacy  of  the  clerg\’  become  a  futile  pretext,  provoking  fornication  and 
adulter)',  and  encouraging  concubinage  ?  Had  not  the  church  become 
a  brothel  ?  Was  not  the  church  of  Rome  even  the  mother  of  harlots  ? 
Was  it  not  w’ritten  on  her  front,  blazoned  shamelessly  on  the  folds  of 
her  tiara  }  Did  she  any  longer  attempt  to  conceal  it  ?  Was  not  the 
veil  altogether  withdrawn  ?  Innocent  the  Eighth  regjirded  as  no  crime 
what  he  had  inherited  as  a  custom.  Tlie  clergy  were  rendered  dissolute 
by  an  absurd  regulation,  which  outraged  nature  without  ministering  to 
grace,  and  violated  the  precept  of  scripture,  declaring  that  ‘  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all.* — The  cloisters  were  crrosslv  immoral — most  odious 
practices  were  indulged — all  due  to  what  Luther  calls  ‘  the  hell  of 
celibacy.*  Savonarola  had  not  arrived  at  this  perception;  he  was  a 
monk.  He  thought  it  right  to  take  the  vow  of  chastity — he  had  taken 
it — and  he  kept  it.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  a  sincere  man; 
and  it  was  this  which  made  him  sternly  heroic — which  fitted  him  for  a 
reformer — which  predisposed  him  for  the  martyr*s  crown. 

*  Such  are  the  relations  in  which  Savonarola  stands  connected  with 
those  who  now  ostensibly  minister  at  the  altar  of  God,  or  affect  to  medi¬ 
tate  in  the  retreats  of  piety.  He  is  a  prophet  among  priests  and  monks — 
an  apostle  in  the  midst  of  apostates — a  champion  of  truth  numbered 
with  liars — a  believer  fallen  into  the  camp  of  practical,  if  not  theoretic, 
atheists — a  victor,  ere  long  to  be  a  victim.* — pp.  145 — 146. 

During  the  Lent  of  1492,  Savonarola  visited  Bologna,  where 
be  preached,  and  his  sermons  met  with  a  good  reception.  Thei^ 
was,  however,  much  in  his  pulpit  oratory  that  was  personal.  B  c 
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are  presented  with  several  instances  of  this. — Savonarola  was 
enerj^etic  in  coniiuending  the  Bible,  as  the  only  code  of  morals. 
The  stvle  of  his  pulpit  orations  was  earnest,  impassioned, 
abounding  in  cxclaniatorv  appeals,  oftentimes  highly  tigurative, 
vet  desultory  and  rjimbling.  At  the  conclusion,  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  descend  from  the  pulpit  bathed  in  tears — amid  the  sobs 
and  groans  of  the  congregation. 

Savonarola  prophesied  that  a  scourge  should  visit  Italy,  and 
Florence  in  ptu*ticular,  for  her  transgressions ;  and  he  persisted, 
as  by  divine  command,  in  repeatedly  admonishing  the  people  of 
the  necessity  of  a  religious  life.  He  was  wont  to  assert,  that 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  would  be  the  commencement  of  a  state 
revolution  in  Florence.  Lorenzo  himself  clearlv  saw  the  neces- 

•r 

sity  of  some  other  intiueiice  beside  art  and  philosophy,  namely, 
religion,  for  the  security  of  a  state  ;  and  cherished  a  secret  sen¬ 
timent  that  Savonarola  was  the  agent  divinely  appointed  to 
supply  it.  There  were  three  political  factions  in  Florence,  striv¬ 
ing  for  supremacy. — The  first  was  named  Fratcschi  (brethren), 
or  Fiagnone  (mourners) ;  these  were  the  zealous  advocates  of 
liberty,  who  had  not  only  united  for  the  restoration  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  but  went  about  constantly  and  loudly  lamenting  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  morals,  and  the  decay  of  prosperity  in  the  city.  At  their 
head  was  Savonarola. — The  second  party  was  named  Compag- 
nacci,  from  the  assistance  they  derived  from  companies  of  young 
nobles,  who  enlisted  themselves  in  its  service.  The  third  party 
— denominated  Bigi  (grey),  was  that  of  the  ^Medici.  Of  the 
three  parties,  the  first  and  third  sided  against  the  second :  and 
the  second  dreaded  the  first  more  than  the  third.  As  is  mostly 
the  case  in  the  political  arena,  more  sympathy  existed 
between  the  two  extremes,  than  between  the  mean  and  either 
opposite.  ‘  The  conduct,  both  of  Savonarola  and  Lorenzo,  was 
the  result  of  a  deep  instinct  in  the  nature  of  both,  and  of  a  law 
by  which  their  position  was  necessarily  regulated.  Neither  of 
them  knew  this — but  not  the  less  they  acted  on  the  obscure 
feelings  by  which  it  was  represented.  Savonarola  attracted 
Lorenzo — but  was  himself  only  repelled  by  the  advances  of  the 
political  ruler.  The  aesthetic  and  the  ascetic  man  were  mutually 
related — but  there  might  be  no  contact.' 

At  length  Lorenzo  wjis  thrown  on  a  sick-bed.  lie  had  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  a  desire  for  the  conversation  of  the  'true 
monk,'  as  he  had  once  denominated  Savonarola,  and  now  sent  for 
him,  as  he  had  reason  to  fear  his  death  was  nigh  at  liand.  Savon¬ 
arola  attended,  and  having  commended  him  to  the  divine  mercy, 
preceded  to  assure  the  sufi'erer,  that  if  he  had  a  strong  and 
living  faith,  God  would  and  could  forgive  him.  Lorenzo  replied 
that  he  had  this  faith;  whereupon  Savonarola  added,  it  was 
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necessary  that  he  should  restore,  or  direct  his  sons  to  restore 
whatever  he  had  unjustly  obtained.  This  also  Lorenzo  promised. 
But  when  the  reforming  monk  demanded  that  he  should  rein¬ 
state  Florence  in  authority  and  right  of  the  old  republican 
freedom,  Lorenzo  maintained  a  stubborn  silence.  Savonarola 
instantly  left  him,  it  is  even  said,  without  granting  him  absolu¬ 
tion.  Lorenzo  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1492. 

After  his  death,  Savonarola  stood  forth  more  prominently 
than  ever,  in  his  invectives  against  the  corruptions  of  the  pontifi¬ 
cal  court,  the  general  depravity  of  manners,  and  the  dominecr- 
ing  spirit  of  the  ^Tedici.  Pietro  succeeded  his  father  Lorenzo  in 
the  government  of  Florence,  but  was  ill-calculated  either  to 
attain  or  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  He  was  not 
without  talent  and  humane  culture,  but  destitute  of  reflection  and 
decision.  lie  held  the  reins  of  government  feebly,  and  pursued 
a  policy  opposed  to  what  his  father  had  commenced,  and  adopted 
the  counsels  of  the  inexperienced  and  the  young.  Through  his 
misconduct  the  Medici  were  at  length  compelled  to  flee  from 
Florence,  and  sought  refuge  in  Bologna. 

*  Shortly  after  Lorenzo’s  death,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  died  Inno¬ 
cent  VIII.,  and  was  succeeded,  (as  if  to  show,  that  the  mond  apostacy 
had  not  passed  its  climax)  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  soon  applied  himself 
entirely  to  the  secular  business  of  his  elevated  position,  and  relinquished 
even  the  appearance  of  religious  motives.  As  Roderigo  Rorgia,  the 
new  pontiff,  had  already  made  himself  infamous  for  his  debaucheries, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor  felt  no  shame  in  actually  purchasing 
the  seat  of  papal  power,  now  more  temporjil  than  spiritual,  to  which  he 
had  aspired,  and  which  he  but  employed  to  the  end  of  founding  a  great 
inalienable  sovereignty  for  his  family  in  the  domains  of  the  church ;  yet 
this  man.  who  has  been  justly  called  the  scourge  of  Christendom,  and 
the  opprobrium  of  the  human  race,  was  on  his  election  by  the  j^eople  of 
Rome  hailed  as  a  deity.  On  no  other  occasion,  it  is  said,  had  the  Holy 
City  arrayed  herself  in  such  splendour,  or  descended  to  such  loathsome 
adulation  as  on  that,  when  she  placed  in  the  apostolical  chair  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind — a  man  in  whom  there  was  no  sincerity,  no  shame, 
no  truth,  no  honesty,  no  faith — a  being  of  an  insatiable  spirit,  an  im¬ 
measurable  ambition,  of  a  more  than  barbarous  cruelty,  and  a  worse  than 
natural  lust — in  short,  an  incarnation  of  the  satanic  spirit  itself,  who, 
having  purchased  the  vacant  chair  of  the  apostate  vicar  of  Christ, 
despised  mankind  too  much  to  flatter  their  mock  reverence  of  piety,  by 
playing  the  hypocrite  on  the  desecrated  throne  of  superstition.  But  in 
the  person  of  Charles  VIII.  (of  France),  such  men  as  Savonarola  recog¬ 
nized  the  divinely  appointed  opponent  to  the  infernal  usurper,  who  had 
dared  to  occupy  the  highest  station  in  God’s  temple,  now  perverted  to 
the  performance  of  undisguised  e\dl.’ — pp.  164 — 5. 

\\  hen  Charles  the  Eighth  had  advanced  against  the  Florcn- 
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tine  dominions,  as  far  as  to  conquer  a  frontier  town,  Savonarola 
was  appointed  one  of  an  embassy  of  five  orators  deputed  to  de¬ 
mand  of  him  the  restoration  of  Pisa.  Ilis  address  to  the  king, 
without  premeditation,  as  given  in  the  '  Life,'  tends  to  impress 
us  with  a  high  notion  of  the  abilities  and  sterling  charaeter  of  the 
man.  In  the  name  of  the  embassy  he  saluted  Charles  not  only 
as  the  servant  and  delegate  of  God,  who  for  high  designs  was  to 
appear  in  Italy,  but  withal,  reminded  him  of  the  duty  that  be¬ 
longed  to  such  a  mission,  which  he  required  him  conscientiously 
to  observe,  if  he  would  insure  the  happy  issue  of  his  undertaking. 
Savonarola  had  now  become  decidedly  the  greatest  man  in 
Florence.  He  was  a  real  monk,  and  his  soul  yearned  after 
nothing  so  much  as  the  true  glory  of  God.  This  was  manifested 
by  his  anxiety  for  the  reform  of  the  monasteries,  and  by  his  in¬ 
stituting  a  new  monastic  society.  Florence  was  his  favourite 
city,  as  the  beloved  scene  of  his  ministrations.  He  had  won  the 
hearts,  and  w  as  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  all  w  ithin 
it.  So  habitual  and  general  was  it  for  the  Florentines  to  hear 
him,  that  'shops  were  shut  till  after  the  morning  preaching,  and 
the  richer  citizens  often  entertained  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time 
of  those  who  came  from  a  distance.  Even  in  the  winter  the 
church  of  San  Marco  was  beset  soon  after  midnight  ])y  devotees, 
who  waited  until  it  was  opened,  then  lighting  their  tapers,  re¬ 
mained  in  silent  prayer  until  the  mighty  preacher  appeared. 
Men  w  ho  had  found  his  eloquence  the  effectual  means  of  chang¬ 
ing  their  own  minds,  anxiously  sought  to  bring  others  within 
his  influence.' 

There  was  ever  a  bijis  in  the  mind  of  Savonarola  to  the  spiri¬ 
tual  aspects  of  w’lnitcver  subjects  he  discussed.  In  his  political 
views  there  was  the  same  poetic  tendency.  This  is  especially 
recognisable  in  the  hints  thrown  out  in  his  sermons  on  tlie  new 
organization  of  the  state,  delivered  immediately  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Medici ;  albeit,  Savonarola  was  a  church  reformer 
by  choice,  but  a  state  reformer  by  necessity.  In  his  zeal  for  a 
change,  he  wished  to  begin  with  the  clergy ;  and  as  might  natu¬ 
rally  be  supposed,  this  zeal  brought  on  a  serious  collision  of 
parties.  The  relative  position  of  Savonarola  and  the  reigning 
pope  and  the  clergy  at  this  period  must  be  well  considered,  in 
order  to  be  duly  estimated.  The  clergy  were  a  degenerate  set, 
and  the  pontiff  not  only  completely  secularised,  but  absolutely 
demorahzed.  Tlie  '  true  monk'  of  Florence  had  not  feared  to 
denounce  the  crying  evils  of  those  terrible  times,  charged  with 
guilt  so  gross  and  abominable,  that  ordinary  delicacy  prevents 
even  a  bold  writer  from  doing  justice  to  the  subject  by  giving 
illustrative  details  of  the  enormities  committed.  '  In  penising 
some  of  his  sermons,'  says  the  author  of  the  Life  before  us,  '  one 
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is  affected  even  to  tears,  by  the  consciousness  which  he  displays 
of  the  duty  to  which  he  was  called,  the  peril  by  which  he  was  siir- 
rounded,  and  the  deatli  that  awaited  him.  In  all  this,  he  pre- 
scnts  a  striking  contrast  to  Luther,  both  in  the  progress  and  the 
personal  issue  of  his  mission.^  II is  pre-vision  of  martyrdom 
demands  attention,  as  given  in  his  own  words :  ‘  Do  you  ask  me 
in  general,  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  conflict  ?  I  answer,  ric- 
tory  I  But  if  you  ask  me  in  particular  ?  then  I  answer  death ! 
But  death  is  not  extinction  !  Rather  it  serves  to  spread  abroad 
the  light !  This  light,  as  I  have  evermore  declared,  is  spread 
wider  than  you  believe.  It  is  already  in  many  hearts.  And  if 
you  knew  how  many  were  enlightened  thereby,  not  only  here 
but  in  various  places,  you  would  be  astonished,  and  change  vour 
lives.  Write  to  Rome,  that  this  light  is  kindled  in  all  phices, 
liowbeit  it  is  not  yet  known,  yet  w  ill  it  soon  be  perceived,  and 
divisions  spring  up  therefrom.  But  Rome  shall  not  quench  this 
fire,  as  nevertheless  it  w  ill  endeavour  to  do.  Nay,  if  it  quenches 
it  in  one,  then  w  ill  another  and  a  stronger  break  out.  I  say  to 
you,  this  light  will  be  kindled  in  Rome  and  all  Italy,  among 
bishops  and  cardinals ;  even  w  orldly  princes  and  great  men  will 
protect  it  and  promote  it,  w  hen  it  is  time ;  indeed,  I  have  already 
many  letters  from  several,  declaring  that  they  arc  prepared  for 
its  sake  to  lose  their  lives.  Write  that  I  invite  all  the  learned 
men  of  Florence,  Rome,  and  Italy  to  oppose  this  truth,  and  that 
I  am  ready  to  defend  it  in  every  way.' 

For  seven  years  had  Savonarola,  with  the  zeal  of  a  prophet, 
borne  witness  in  Florence  to  the  justice  of  Cod  and  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  man,  announcing  w  ith  truth  the  burthen  of  the  times, 
and  prescribing  the  means  of  deliverance,  crying  aloud  for  the 
reformation  both  of  church  and  state.  Those  alarming  abuses  and 
corruptions  which,  w  ith  a  strange  and  terrible  novelty,  so  for¬ 
cibly  impressed  both  Wicklift'  and  Luther,  in  their  visits  to  Rome, 
were  familiar  to  Savonarola  from  his  earliest  days.  From  then 
till  now  he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  darkness — a  dark¬ 
ness  that  could  be  handled,  lie  had  not  only  observed,  but 
experienced  the  effects  of  the  system  of  Romish  superstition  in 
destroying  the  faith  and  purity  of  the  gospel,  in  paralyzing  the 
conscience,  depraving  the  heart,  and  deadening  the  intellect, 
until  the  free-born  reason  of  man  became  chained  up  in  the 
fetters  of  error  and  custom,  and  a  chartered  indulgence  was  to 
be  purchased  for  money,  in  the  most  horrid  sins  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  And  now*,  at  the  head  of  this  power  of  evil,  was  none 
other  than  that  incarnation  of  Satan,  Alexander  the  Sixth. 
The  first  paroxysm  of  wrath  at  this  state  of  things  having  sub¬ 
sided,  his  mind  seems  to  have  '  concentrated  itself  in  a  deep  de¬ 
termination  to  resist  the  further  encroachment  of  the  Man  o 
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Sin,  and  stem  the  mystery  of  iniquity  that  was  now  coming  like 
an  ocean  torrent  on  the  world,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  In 
the  persons  of  the  prophet  of  Florence  and  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
two  systems  had  met  in  collision,  and  wliat  the  immediate  event 
would  be,  was  as  yet  undecided  by  the  Great  Disposer.' 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  operated  upon  by  the  enemies  of  Savo¬ 
narola  at  Rome,  at  length  determined  to  put  some  stop  to  the 
spreading  contagion.  A  papal  brief  accordingly  arrived  in 
Florence,*  directing  him  not  to  preach,  as  appointed,  at  that  city 
during  the  Lent  of  1 195,  but  at  Lucca.  It  was  the  Pope's 
policy,  therefore,  to  remove  him  from  Florence.  He  prepared 
to  obey  the  Pope's  mandate,  but  the  magistracy  interfered,  and 
wrote  to  his  holiness,  praying  him  to  withdraw  his  direction. 
The  signor}",  likewise,  expressed  to  him  their  astonishment  that 
the  authorities  in  Rome  should  be  incautious  enough  to  believe, 
or  men  be  found  bold  enough  to  utter  sucli  calumnies  of  such  a 
man.  This  solicitation  of  the  magistracy  and  the  signorv  had 
the  desired  elfect  with  the  Pope.  lie  consented  to  recall  his 
brief,  and  permitted  Savonarola  to  remain  for  the  present,  and 
preach  during  Lent  in  Florence.  Annoyed  as  Alexander  the 
Sixth  evidently  was  at  the  monk's  temerity,  yet  he  thought  it 
the  most  prudent  course  not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against 
80  learned,  eloquent,  pious,  and  influential  a  person.  Might  he 
not,  indeed,  make  of  him  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy  ?  or  might 
not  other  means  be  devised,  which,  without  implicating  the 
papal  chair,  would  silence  or  remove  him  ? 

‘  One  day,  accordingly,  the  Pope  sent  for  a  bishop  of  the  Dominican 
order,  and  said,  *  I  desire  that  as  a  brother  of  the  same  order,  you  wdll 
answer  the  sermons  of  Savonarola,  and  controvert  effectually  their  argu¬ 
ments.’  The  caution  of  the  prelate  was  equal  to  that  of  the  pontiff ; 
and  he  seems  also  to  have  had  an  advantage  in  possessing  what  the  latter 
Wanted — a  conscience.  ‘  Holy  father  !’  responded  the  bishop.  *  I  am 
prepared  to  fulfil  your  commands  ;  yet  permit  me  to  remark,  that  if  I  am 
to  vanquish  him,  I  must  he  supplied  with  arms.*  *  Arms  !  what  arms  ?* 
exclaimed  the  astonished  pontiff.  ‘  Tliis  monk,*  continued  the  bishop, 
'  says  we  ought  not  to  keep  concubines,  commit  simony,  or  be  guilty  of 
licentiousness.  If  in  this  he  speaks  truly,  what  shall  I  reply  ?*  '  What, 

then,  must  we  do  with  him  ?’  inquired  his  holiness.  ‘  Reward  him,* 
answered  the  prelate  ;  *  give  him  a  red  hat — make  of  him  a  cardinal  and 
a  friend  at  once.  Send  to  him  Ludovico,  a  man  equally  learned  with 
himself,  and  let  him  argue  with  Savonarola,  not  forgetting,  as  his 
strongest  argument,  this  offer — to  be  promised,  on  condition  that  he 
abstains  from  prophesying,  and  retnicts  what  he  has  said  and  writteii.* 

ith  this  advice,  Alexmider  the  Sixth  w'as  well  pleased,  and  gave 
directions  for  carrving  the  same  into  immediate  execution.* — pp.  242, 

The  pope  at  length  cited  Savonarola  to  Rome,  with  which 
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order  however,  he  was  unable  to  comply  through  sickness.  Bein<^ 
thus  incapacitated  from  preaching  also,  his  place  in  tlie  pulpit 
of  San  Marco  was  supplied  for  some  time  by  Doniinico  da 
Pescia.  Meanwhile  Savonarola  himself  was  employed  in  com¬ 
posing  his  celebrated  Compendhnn  Ret'elationum,  a  compilation 
of  the  contents  of  his  sermons  on  the  subject  of  the  impending 
chastisement  of  Italy,  and  the  renovation  of  the  church.  Hig 
disciples  as  well  as  his  reputation  continued  to  increase.  lie 
had  already  called  upon  his  hearers,  not  only  to  surrender  the 
luxuries  of  life,  but  even  such  works  of  the  poets,  and  such 
specimens  of  art,  as  were  in  the  least  tainted  with  immorality. 
An  aesthetic  cultivation  had  received  the  utmost  encouragement, 
and  yet  had  fallen  short  of  securing  religious  excellence.  AVas 
it  unnatural,  therefore,  for  such  a  mind  to  believe  that  an 
ascetic  piety  was  needful  to  counteract  the  corruption  which  a 
polite  philosophy  had  left  untouched  ?  AVhat  we  have  now  to 
relate  comes  in  illustration  of  this  remark.  On  the  celebration 
of  the  carnival  in  1496,  instead  of  the  usual  games  and  shows, 
either  Savonarola,  or  one  of  his  followers  acting  under  his  orders, 
commanded  a  bonfire  to  be  kindled  in  the  principal  piazza  in 
Florence,  whither  troops  of  children  were  employed  to  bring 
and  commit  to  the  flames,  not  only  the  manuscripts  of  those 
WTiters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  whose  works  he  had  de¬ 
nounced  as  immoral,  (including  even  the  works  of  Boccaccio, 
the  ^lorgante,  books  of  dreams  and  magic)  but  also  a  great 
number  of  statues  and  paintings ;  thus  perished  many  works  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo  and  other  artists  of  that  period ;  and  even 
statues  of  antiquity,  the  study  and  delight  of  the  age,  w  ere  thus 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  purification.  This  scene  of  nithless 
destruction  w  as  repeated  three  succeeding  years,  and  while  the 
flames  rose  around  these  precious  treasures,  the  people,  regard¬ 
ing  the  sacrifice  as  an  act  of  sacred  dutv,  shouted  forth  a  loud 
‘Tc  Deum.’  Thus  was  the  contest  maintained  between  the 
sesthetic  and  ascetic  principles ;  but  such  severity  has  thrown 
discredit  on  the  name  of  the  Italian  reformer. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Dominican  bishop’s  advice  before  men¬ 
tioned,  Fra  Ludovico  arrives  in  Florence,  and  seeks  the  cell  of 
Savonarola.  The  reply  of  the  latter  to  his  arguments  backed 
by  the  offer  of  the  cardinalate,  was  '  come  to  my  sernion  to¬ 
morrow’  morning,  and  you  shall  hear  my  answ  er.’  Thus  invited, 
the  guest  attends  the  church  at  the  time  appointed.  AA  hat  is 
his  wonder  when,  after  more  violent  denunciations  than  ever 
fulminated  from  the  pulpit  of  San  Marco,  the  preacher  exclaims, 
'  No  other  red  hat  will  I  have  than  that  of  martyrdom,  coloured 
with  my  own  blood !’  *  Verily,’  said  Ludovico,  '  this  is  a  true 

servant  of  God ;’  and  returned  to  Rome. 
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The  crisis  was  now  arrived  at  which  he  was  compelled  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  Komish  church,  and  the  person  who 
represented  it.  The  combat  thickens.  '  What  chance  has  the 
servant  of  Christ  with  Satan,  incarnate  on  the  throne  of  Christ  V 
A  papal  brief  arrives,  suspending  him  from  preaching.  He 
dispatches  a  defensive  epistle  to  the  pope  in  vindication  of  him¬ 
self.  A  great  popular  excitement  is  raised  in  his  favour,  wherein 
men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  undeterred  by  papal  censures, 
crowd  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  reformer, 
though  by  so  doing  they  quit  the  pale  of  the  llomish  church. 

Savonarola  now  appeals  to  the  princes  of  the  earth  for  a 
council  of  the  church.  ^  Know,  then,^  says  he,  in  his  celebrated 
epistle  addressed  to  them,  *  I  most  emphatically  give  you  assur¬ 
ance,  by  the  authority  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  tluit  this  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Sixth  is  no  pope,  and  cannot  be  recognized  as  pope, 
not  only  because  he  h<as  bought  the  papal  chair  with  scandalous 
simony,  not  only  on  account  of  his  many  public  vices,  but  on 
account  of  his  secret  scandalous  actions,  which  at  fitting  time 
and  place  we  will  bring  to  light.  Yes,  I  say  to  you  that  he  is 
no  Christian,  and  believes  in  no  Almighty  God,'  &c. 

Such  was  the  lofty  position  taken  by  Savonarola  against 
Alexander  the  Sixth.  It  was  a  fearful  time.  An  epistle  from 
the  pope  soon  reached  the  signory  in  Florence,  moving  them  by 
threatenings  find  promises  to  proceed  against  Savonarola,  *  the 
son  of  bliisphemy,^  as  he  was  therein  called,  and  to  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  pope.  Nevertheless,  he  resumed  his 
functions  in  defiance  of  the  pope’s  mandate. 

The  fame  of  Savonarola  had  now  reached  its  highest  point, 
and  a  fearful  reverse  awaited  him.  In  tlic  beginning  of  the 
year  1197,  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Medici  was  discovered. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  people  sided  with  the  conspirators,  and 
the  Compagnacci  thought  it  a  suitable  opportunity  to  cover 
Savonarola  with  infamy,  in  which  attempt  they  were  neither 
hindered  nor  punished  by  the  magistrates.  Popular  disturb¬ 
ances  occurred  in  his  church,  insomuch  that  the  preacher  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  pulpit,  thickly  surrounded  by  his  friends. 
Many  seized  their  arms,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  commotion. 
Savonarola  received  from  the  signory  an  intimation  to  preach 
no  more.  Scarcely  were  these  violent  proceedings  known  in 
Rome,  when  the  pope,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1497,  pronounced 
his  excommunication. 

In  the  Lent  of  1498,  Domenico  da  Pescia  the  disciple  of 
Savonarola  became  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  Franciscan, 
when  the  latter  disputed  the  truth  of  Savonarola’s  declarations, 
Rud  defended  the  validity  of  his  excommunication.  Moreover, 
Domenico  pledged  himself  to  maintain,  both  by  arguments  and 
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the  fire-ordeal,  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  having  reference 
thereto.  Francesco  di  Puglia  in  his  reply,  declared  his  ‘  readiness 
to  stand  the  ordeal,  touching  the  matter  in  hand.’  The  multitude 
eager  to  witness  so  extraordinary  and  exciting  a  spectacle* 
urged  both  parties  to  come  to  a  decision ;  and  the  magistrates 
were  constrained  to  give  their  consent.  Accordingly,  the  7th  of 
April,  1498,  was  fixed  on  for  the  trial.  On  that  day,  the  champions 
appeared  ;  but  w  hen  they  saw  one  another  in  cold  blood,  and 
beheld  the  pile,  they  w^erc  seized  wdth  fear,  and  very  anxious  to 
escape,  by  any  subterfuge,  the  imminent  danger  into  which  they 
had  thrown  themselves.  The  Dominican  pretended  he  could 
not  enter  the  flames  w  ithout  the  host  in  his  hand.  This  the 


Franciscans  strenuously  refused  to  allow.  ^  The  debate  is  loud 
and  angry,  the  bitterest  taunts  arc  thrown  out  on  each  side, 
when  the  providence  of  God  silences  the  disputants  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  manner,  which,  forbidding  to  either  party  the  triumph  of 
a  miraculous  victor}^  is  yet  interpreted  by  each  as  a  special  in¬ 
terposition  in  its  favour.  A  furious  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  tempestuous  w  inds,  deluges  the  pile,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  light  it.’  The  populace  being  thus  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  expectations  of  a  splendid  melo-drainatic 
spectacle,  cast  the  blame  of  failure  on  the  Dominicans,  and 
utterly  and  finally  withdrew  their  favour  from  Savonarola. 
Riot  and  murder  ensued  the  next  day.  Savonarola,  Domenico 
da  Pescia,  and  SilvcstroMarufli  were  arrested,  and  the  cries  and 
the  rage  of  the  mob  against  them  were  terrific.  This  cai)ture 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  pope,  who  ordered  absolution  to 
be  given  to  all  transgressors  concerned  in  the  affair. 

Savonarola  w  as  brought  before  the  sixteen  judges  of  inquir}^, 
who  questioned,  and  then  tortured  him.  A  forged  protocol 
was  fabricated,  in  which  his  conduct  rather  than  his  creed  was 
arraigned ;  the  final  issue  w  as,  that  he  w  as  condemned  as  a 
‘heretic,  schismatic,  disturber  of  the  church,  and  pervert er  of  the 
people.’  In  Rome,  the  sentence  of  death  w  as  already  signed, 
the  people  ha\dng  declared  that  Savonarola  should  die,  though 
he  were  John  the  Baptist.  Accordingly,  after  a  formal  re-hejir- 
ing,  the  three  were  condemned  to  death,  being  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  and  burned  at  Florence. 

On  the  day  of  execution,  !May  22nd,  1498,  Savonarola  ad¬ 
ministered  the  sacrament  to  himself,  and  then  to  his  brethren, 
on  which  the  latter  were  conducted  dow  n  stairs.  Exposed  to 
much  insult,  they  were  brought  to  the  piazza.  A  funeral  pile 
was  heaped  around  three  stakes,  on  the  very  s[)ot,  where,  a  few 
weeks  before,  stood  that  wdiich  w  as  intended  for  the  ordeal  by 


fire.  The  confessor  asking  if  Savonarola  had  any  thing  to  say, 
he  answrered  only,  that  he  should  pray  for  him,  and  admonish 
his  followers  not  to  be  scandalized  at  his  death. 
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*  During  the  ceremony  of  stripping  him  of  his  sacerdotal  dress,  de¬ 
grading  him  from  his  office,  and  expelling  him  from  the  church,  Savona¬ 
rola  remained  silent  and  abstracted,  as  a  man  who  had  already  separated 
himself  from  the  world,  wherein  he  had  no  longer  any  work  to  perform 
for  his  divine  Master;  but  when  the  bishop  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
instead  of  the  form,  *  I  separate  thee  from  the  church  militant,*  used  the 
words,  *  I  separate  thee  from  the  church  triumphant.*  Savonarola  re¬ 
plied,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  standing  around,  — ‘  From  the 
militiuit,  but  not  from  the  triumphant ;  that  thou  Ciuist  not  do.*  Thus, 
while  men  cut  him  off  from  the  visible  church,  his  joyful  hope  of  being 
admitted  to  the  assembly  of  saints  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  grew 
brighter ;  and  he  felt  himself  once  more  not  forsaken,  but  accepted  in 
the  Beloved.* — p.  370. 

The  burning  took  place  amid  tlie  insults  and  execrations  of 
the  populace,  and  the  bodies,  having  mingled  themselves  with 
the  ashes,  were  taken  thence  in  cars,  and  tlirown  from  the  old 
bridge  into  the  Arno. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  some  of  the  more  prominent 
traits  in  the  character,  and  facts  in  the  career,  of  this  eminent 
Italian  reformer.  These  are  verv  lucidly  and  ably  discriminated 
by  the  present  biographer  :  between  Savonarola  and  Luther  he 
draws  a  just  and  accurate  line  of  distinction. 

*  He  w’fis  not  more  superstitious  than  Luther,*  says  he,  ‘  though  more 

mystical  and  less  doctrinal.  If  w'e  were  to  compare  Luther  with  St. 
Paul,  we  might  compare  Savonarola  w'ith  St.  John.  One  sought  to  dis¬ 
cover  Truth,  the  other  to  manifest  Love.  Religion  with  Savonarola 
was  love — commenced,  continued,  ended  in  love.  He  was  of  the  Sera¬ 
phic,  rather  than  Cherubic,  nature . In  all  other  things,  save 

in  the  superstition  and  error  that  seduced  him  into  accepting  the  ordeal, 
and  exhibiting  the  host,  he  will  be  found  completely  to  have  walked  in 
the  steps  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  to  have  presented  a  remarkable 
resemblance.  Had  it  ])leascd  Providence,  that  Savonarola  should  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  Reformation  of  the  church,  instead  of  Luther, 
It  would  have  been  marked  in  some  particulars  by  different  character¬ 
istics.  It  would  have  been  less  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  and  more  in  that 
of  St.  John.  We  should  have  had  less  of  faith  and  more  of  love. 
It  would  have  retained  less  of  ceremony  and  recognized  more  of  spi- 
ntualisin.  It  w’ould  have  been  less  protestant,  and  more  catholic. 
Mystic  sentiment  w’ould  have  been  encouraged,  not  discarded.  To  this 
kind  of  feeling  Luther’s  hard  intellect  was  foreign  !  Savonarola’s  tender 
disposition  friendly.  D’Aubign6  has  indeed  stated  its  freedom  from 
mysticism,  as  among  the  merits  of  Luther’s  Reformation !’ — pp.  387 — 
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Art.  y\l.  A  Pastors  Memorial  of  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Wildernesses  of 
Sin  and  Paran,  Mount  Sinai,  Jerusalem  tind  other  principal  localities 
of  the  Holy  Land,  visited  in  1 842,  by  the  Rev,  George  Fisk,  LLB. 
London:  Seeley.  1843. 

2.  A  Visit  to  my  Father  Land ;  being  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Syria  and 
Palestine  in  1843,  by  Ridley  H.  Herschell.  London:  Unwin, 
Bucklesbury.  1844. 

The  attention  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Christian  world 
is  at  the  present  time  more  than  ever  directed  to  the  shores 
of  Palestine.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this.  The 
circulation  and  more  careful  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  have 
awakened  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
those  localities  to  which  its  pages  refer ;  political  events  have 
rendei*ed  Judea  a  scene  of  interest  among  the  nations;  and 
many  students  of  prophecy  have  been  gladdened  by  the  hope 
that  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  home  of  their  fathers  may 
introduce  a  better  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Nor  must 
we  fail  to  ol)scrvc  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  a  religion  which 
consists  principally  in  ‘meats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings, 
and  cjirnal  ordinances/  and  which  beguiles  its  votaries  with  the 
thought  that 

—  ‘  Sure  each  holy  vow 
Less  quickly  from  tlie  unstable  soul  would  fade, 

Offered  where  Christ  in  agony  was  laid,* 

may  have  been  one  cause  why  at  this  period  many  Christian 
pilgrims  set  their  faces,  in  the  literal  import  of  the  phrase, 
Zion-wards.  That  increased  interest  which  is  felt  among  all 
classes  in  the  home  aud  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation  must,  as 
an  event  view  ed  generally,  and  apart  from  the  causes  from  which 
it  may  arise,  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  good. 

The  first  of  the  works  which  introduce  this  article  has  been 
before  the  public  for  some  time,  and  we  owe  to  its  estimable 
author  an  apology  that  it  has  not  received  an  earlier  notice  in 
our  pages.  Inasmuch  as  they  treat  of  the  same  subjects,  and 
are  very  similar  in  their  kind*  we  have  united  it  with  a  smaller 
volume; — and  will  endeavour  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some 
general  idea  of  the  contents  of  both.  A  few  descriptions  of 
interesting  localities  may’^  be  selected  from  each ;  and  in  conclu¬ 
sion  w’e  w’ill  examine  some  of  those  principles,  w’hich  the  writers 
interweave  in  their  respective  narratives. 

The  journeys  of  the  two  travellers,  it  will  be  seen,  occurred 
exactly  a  year  apart.  Mr.  Fisk  travelled  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
English  establishment ;  Mr.  Herschell  as  a  noncouformiug 
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cliristiaii  minister,  who  in  his  belief  in  Jesnsas  the  true  Messiah, 
does  not  consider  himself  to  have  forfeited  tlie  privileges  of  a 
son  of  Abraham.  From  the  former  we  have  an  octavo  volume 
ofdr>0  |)ages;  from  the  latter,  a  book  that  our  readers  may 
comfortably  carry  in  their  pockets.  Roth  consist  largely  of 
extracts  from  diaries,  arc  written  in  an  unaffected  and  simple 
stvle,  and  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  cliristiau  benevolence. 
In  ^Ir.  llerschell’s  volume  we  should,  in  so  small  space,  have 
been  gratified  by  longer  descriptions,  and  the  absence  of  many 
digressions,  which,  though  by  no  means  uninteresting,  arc  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  Roth  narratives  arc 
addressed  more  immediately  to  the  personal  accpiaintancc 
of  the  writers,  whose  ministerial  office  leads  them  often  to 
indulge  in  similar  reflections,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  we  liave  all  the  tender  and  sacred  associations  of  the  child 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  visiting  his  fatherland. 

At  Cairo  Mr.  Fisk  became  acipiaintcd  with  those  wild  sons  of 
tlie  desert,  the  Redaween  Arabs.  We  present  our  readers  w  ith 
his  full  description  of  them  : — 

‘They  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  upright,  and  gracefully  formed. 

I  have  never  met  with  a  lame  or  deformed  Redawee.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  spare  habit,  muscular  and  sinewy.  Their  skins  are  of  a  fine 
rich  hrown,  very  like  the  colour  of  the  carefully  roasted  coffee  berry. 
Freipiently  their  skin  has  almost  a  transparent  appearance,  and  is  capable 
of  exhibiting  emotion,  in  the  rushing  of  blood  to  the  cheeks.  Their  eyes  arc 
well  set  in  their  heads,  and  are  sparkling,  burning,  (piiek  and  intelligent. 
They  hav  e  mostly  thin  s])are  beards,  which  they  wear  untrimmed.  They 
possess  immense  energy  and  activity,  and  are  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue,  all  of  which,  their  most  abstemious  habits  tend  to  cherish. 
Their  step,  when  in  the  desert,  is  firm,  agile  and  graceful.  They  walk 
as  nature  intended.  They  have  never  been  drilled  into  awkwardness  by 
dancing  and  posture  masters.  Every  muscle,  tendon,  and  sinew,  per¬ 
forms  its  proper  office.  If  asked  to  mention  the  best  sjiecimen  of  un- 
tortured,  manly,  gracefulness  of  bearing  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  would 
tr)'  and  depict  a  young  healthy  Redaween  Arab,  and  their  simple  attire 
iJ*  as  graceful  as  their  persons,  though  consisting  of  but  slender  and 
uncostly  materials.  Next  to  the  skin  they  wear  a  tunic,  or  shirt,  of 
unbleached  coarse  linen,  open  at  the  throat  and  chest,  and  extending  a 
little  below  the  knees,  the  legs  being  left  bare.  The  sleeves  arc  wide 
and  flowing,  and  admit  of  being  throw  n  up  to  the  shoulder,  so  as  to 
leave  the  arm  unencumbered,  wdicn  needful  for  the  use  of  the  sabre. 
This  garment  is  gathered  round  the  loins  by  a  broad  stiff  leatliern 
girdle,  in  which  is  fixed  the  long  crooked  knife,  with  a  blade  of  about 
eighteen  inches  long — a  fearful  weapon  in  a  dexterous  hand.  From 
the.girdle  is  suspendtxl  also  the  flint  and  steel  for  firing  their  matchlock 
guns;  and  also  a  pouch  for  tobacco,  commonly  made  of  lizard  skin.’ 

Slung  from  the  neck,  they  wear  a  belt  containing  several  rounds  of 
^OL.  XVI. 
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nmmiinition  ;  while  by  the  side  is  usually  suspended  a  stronp;  iron-hilted 
sahre,  and  behind  the  shoulders  a  lon^  match-lock  pun,  soiuetiiues  onia- 
mented  with  bits  of  mother-of-pearl.  On  the  head  they  wear  the  tar- 
houch,  or  skull-cap,  made  of  crimson  felt,  with  a  blue  ta>sel  at  the 
crown,  round  which  is  hound  a  shawl  or  turban.  Some,  instead  of  the 
latter,  wear  the  Keffivh,  which  is  a  handkerchief,  often  of  rieli  eolour>, 
placed  diagonally  open  over  the  head.  The  foremost  corner  is  thmwn 
hack,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  fall  in  graceful  folds  over  the  shoulders, 
and  hound  round  the  temples  by  a  fillet  of  camel’s  hair  twisted  into  a 
rope.  This  latter  head-dress  is  far  more  common  among  the  Arabs  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  .Iordan,  than  among  those  of  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  desert.  The  attire  of  all  liedaweens,  except  the  ver\’ 
poorest,  is  completed  by  an  outside  flowing  mantle,  of  a  verv  gracifuj 
shape- -sometimes  blue,  now'  and  then  crimson — hut  more  conunonlv  of 
a  faw  n  colour,  marked  with  broad  stripes  of  dark  brown.  The  former 
are  generally  of  woollen  cloth  ;  the  latter  of  camel’s  hair.  Thev  com¬ 
monly  go  barefoot ;  hut  those  who  can  afford  such  a  luxury,  have 
sandals  of  fish-skin,  which  are  made  at  Tor,  in  the  jieninsula  of  Sinai. 
They,  how’ever,  use  them  only  occasionally,  when  the  sands  are  iutcnsclv 
hot,  or  the  mountain  ])asses  sharj)  and  rugged.  With  such  a  co.<tumc— 
picturescpie  and  graceful,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  produir,  at 
first,  a  startling  efloct  upon  an  European  mind,  when  seen  in  connection 
with  their  wild  bird  of  the  wilderness  bearing.  Their  garments  apju'ar 
ns  if  they  had  never  been  new’ — they  are  so  frayed  and  w  orn  ;  and  often 
are  little  better  than  a  bundle  of  rags — yet  not  the  less  graceful  for  that; 
and  their  weapons,  doubtless,  have  passed  from  father  to  son,  for  several 
generations.’ — pp.  91,  92. 


The  sheikh  of  a  tribe  of  these  Arabs,  by  whom  the  hand  of 
travellers  was  condueted,  after  various  disputes  with  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tril)e  respecting  the  right  of  acting  as  guides,  was  siul- 
deulv  murdered  in  the  wilderness,  not  far  from  Tkahah,  the 
ancient  Eziongel)er.  Tlie  death  of  this  faithful  guide  ajipears, 
as  w  e  may  w  ell  suppose,  to  have  been  a  cause  of  great  grief  and 
alarm  to  the  travellers,  and  to  have  increased  their  anxiety 
throughout  their  journey  towards  Jerusalem.  The  progress 
of  European  civilization  and  increased  facilities  of  intereonrse 
between  our  own  country  and  our  possessions  in  the  East,  may, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  remove  these  hindrances  to  the  cointort  and 
peace  of  travellers,  and  jireveut  the  diminution  of  the  Arab  nice 
l)y  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  neighbouring  trilies.  before 
reaching  Eziongeber,  Air.  Fisk,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
faithful  sheikh,  surveyed  and  ascended  Aloiint  Sinai. 


‘  The  twenty-third  of  May  w  as  a  memorable  day.  I  made  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Sinai.  Not  a  particle  of  the  wilderness  of  granite  about  me 
was  there,  which  had  not  cpiaked  at  the  mysterious  and  awful  presence 

. ''  ' . - . . ’  not  one  of  its  numherless  clefts 

echoed,  the  voice  of  the 


of  Jehovah,  by  which  it  was  overspread  ; 
and  caverns,  in  w’hieh  was  not  heard 


and 
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trumpet  which  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder.  Tlic  whole 
region  appeared  scathed,  as  if  the  breathings  of  tlie  Almighty  were  yet 
u|Hm  it,  and  as  if  the  dame  and  smoke  which  veiled  His  awful  presence 
had  l)ut  just  passed  away.  .  .  .  The  ascent  is  commenced  at  a  deep 
ravine,  Iving  to  the  south-west  of  the  convent — that  is,  at  its  hack  ;  and 
tlic  tir>t  stage  carried  us  over  such  part  of  lloreb  as  forms  a  kind  of 
breast  work,  or  foundation,  from  which  Gehcl  Moura — the  alleged  peak 
of  Mount  Sinai — springs.  This  part  of  the  journey  is  made  tolerably 
easy,  bv  means  of  large  slabs  or  blocks  of  granite,  dispersed  in  such 
order  as  to  give  a  firm  footing  ;  but  as  many  have  been  washed  aw’ay 
from  time  to  time  by  winter  torrents,  some  effort  is  required  to  keep  the 
road.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  ascent  becomes  still  more  fatiguing 
and  steep ;  and  the  way  lies  between  impending  masses  of  vast  magni¬ 
tude,  and  through  two  arched  gateways,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other ;  the  first  of  which  reminded  me  of  the  wicket  gate  of  John 
Ihinyan — whither  Evjmgelist  had  directed  Christian.  'Fhc  latter  of  the 
arebed  ways  introduced  us  to  a  rather  extensive  plain,  or  platform,  in 
which  grows  a  fine  tow'cring  cypress,  and  near  it  is  a  roughly-constructed 
stone  building,  called  the  chapel  of  the  convent ;  and  another,  in  com- 
ineinoratioii  of  the  flight  of  Elijah  to  lloreb.  From  this  spot  the 
summit  of  Mount  Sinai  is  visible  ;  and  from  thence  the  direct  ascent  is 
made.  It  is  toilsome  and  difficult.  The  monks,  who  live  ii])on  tradi¬ 
tions,  point  out  the  various  objects  of  interest,  but  make  sad  work  in 
referring  to  Scripture  names  and  narratives.  When  we  were  rather 
more  than  half  w’ay  up  the  peak  of  Sinai,  they  ])ointed  out  a  spot  in 
which  tradition  says  that  Moses  surveved  the  conflict  between  Joshua 
ami  Amalek ;  and  surely  no  place,  more  probable  or  picturesque,  could 
well  be  selected.  After  many  a  persevering  effort  the  summit  was 
giiined,  where  we  found  a  ehapcl  of  the  Greek  church  and  a  mosque — 
hut  both  in  a  ruinously  dilapidated  state.  IVoceeding  to  the  very 
highest  point,  so  as  to  command  the  vast  region  of  mountain  scenery, 
lay  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  picture.  In  the 
words  of  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  traveller,  of  an  earlier  day,  1 
may  say, — ‘  It  would  seem  as  if  zVrabia  Petriva  had  once  been  an  ocean 
of  lava,  and  that,  while  its  waves  were  running  literally  mountains  high, 
it  was  commanded  suddenly  to  stand  still.” — pp.  15.),  157,  158. 

Having  made  these  extracts  from  the  larger  work  of  Mr. 
risk,  \ve  should  perhaps  gratify  our  readers  by  placing  iu  juxta¬ 
position,  descriptions  of  the  same  locality  taken  from  each  of  the 
'olumes.  M  c  select  as  suitable  for  our  purpose,  because  of  its 
revity,  the  account  which  is  given  us  of  Jacobis  well. 

At  the  w  idest  part  of  the  opening  of  the  valley,  there  is  a  low’  pile  of 
ruc  e  masonry,  surrounded  hy  a  large  number  of  loose  stones  of  consider- 
iii^d  remains  of  walls  and  their  foundations.  It  is  an  object 
"  ' .  many  a  traveller  might  overlook,  were  he  not  prej)arcd  for  it  hv 
mmouncement.  An  ancient — a  very  ancient  well  is  concealed 
t  ese  remains,  the  descent  to  which  is  made  through  a  narrow  mouth 
^  f  le  stone  work  above,  usually  covered  with  a  massive  fragment  of 
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stone.  Tlie  stone  was  too  heavy  for  us  to  remove  without  more  aid  than 

we  could  command.  I  should  gladly  have  drunk  of  this  water _ hut  in 

addition  to  the  fact  of  its  mouth  beings  closed,  1  learnt  that  the  ‘  wdl  is 
deep,* — and  1  had  ‘  nothinp^  to  draw  with.’  The  most  august  travtUer 
whose  feet  ever  pressed  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  once  rested  on  the  brink 
of  this  noted  well.  That  traveller  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  well  is 
Jacob’s  well.  It  is  in  the  high  road — the  road  over  which  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  past  ages  have  been  wont  to  travel  from  Judani  to  Galilee  Tlje 
identity  of  the  well  of  Jacob  is  not  sought  for  through  any  popish  traiii- 
tion,  but  through  a  Mahommedan  one,  which  appears  never  to  have  ken 
disputed ;  and  it  seems,  time  out  of  mind,  to  have  been  called  bv  the 
Arabs  Bir  l^'acoob,  (the  well  of  Jacob,)  and  it  is  by  that  name  they  now 
universally  designate  it.  On  account  of  its  great  depth,  and  the  const*, 
quent  coolness  of  the  water  at  all  seasons,  it  has  no  doubt  been  highly 
esteemed  from  the  beginning  ;  and  this  may  be  alleged  as  a  rt  ason  why 
the  woman  of  Samaria  should  come  so  far  from  Sychar  to  draw  water, 
when  other  wells  were  near  at  hand,  and  while  the  vale  of  Sychar 
abounded  with  rich  strctams.’ — Fisk,  pp.  339 — 341. 

‘  We  only  remained  a  few^  hours  at  Nabloos  (Sychar),  being  now 
anxious  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  as  soon  as  possible.  About  half  an  hour 
after  we  left  the  city  we  ciune  to  Jacob’s  well.  There  is  a  low  yaulied 
chamber  built  over  the  mouth  of  the  well,  the  lower  part  of  which  may 
have  been  originally  the  ledge  that  surrounded  it,  on  which,  or  on  a 
similar  one  of  an  older  date,  our  l^ord  may  have  sat  to  rest  when  wear)' 
with  his  journey.  All  travellers  exj)ress  surprise  whv  the  woman  of 
Samaria  should  come  a  mile  and  a-half  to  draw'  water,  when  there  are 
fountains  close  to  the  town  of  Sychar.  1  think  there  is  every  reason  to 
supj)Ose  she  did  so  as  a  religious  ceremony,  similar  to  that  practised  by 
the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  great  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  1 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  one  of  the  American  missionaries  some 
years  ago  sounded  Jacob’s  well,  and  found  it  seventy-tive  feet  deep, 
Imving  ten  feet  of  water  in  it.  The  Samaritan  woman  might  truly  say, 
*  the  well  is  deep.*  ’ — Herschell,  pp.  L2(),  124,  129. 

The  reason  assigned  by  ^Ir.  Fisk,  in  explanation  of  the  coming 
of  the  woman  will  hardly  be  deemed  sntlieieiit  to  account  tor  it; 
and  as  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Samaritans  would  imitate 
tiie  praetiees  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  there  is  great  plaiisibilitv 
in  Mr.  IlerschelFs  eonjeeture.  We  have  scarcely  room  fur 
further  extracts ;  but,  there  is  one  spot  amongst  many  sacred 
and  dear,  to  which  the  mind  of  the  Christian  often  adverts,  and 
which  is  hardly,  if  at  all  inferior  in  interest  even  to  the  llilluf 
Calvary.  To  this  less  of  ambiguity  appears  to  attach  than  to 
many  of  the  localities  which  were  hallowed  by  the  Saviours 
presence.  It  is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  the  human 
feebleness  of  the  august  sufferer  strangely  alternated  with  t  lO 
divine  benevolence  and  strength  ;  the  one  qualifying  him  to 
sympathize  with  his  sorrow  ful  brethren  ;  the  other  to  pour  out 
for  them  his  soul  unto  death.  Here  are  the  descriptious  of  our 
travellers : — 
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*  At  the  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  over  the  brook  Kedron. 
where  the  road  to  Jericho  joins  that  to  Bethany,  on  your  rijrht  band  lies 
a  bare  and  sterile  plot  of  ji^round,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  unhew  n  stone. 
It  is  shaded  by  eight  aged  and  gnarled  olive  trees ,  ui)on  which  the  suns 
of  inanv  centuries  have  risen  and  set.  It  is  a  place  of  loneliness  and 
seclusion,  overhung  by  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
western  heights  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshapbat,  and  the  embattled  w’alls  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  other.  It  is  just  a  spot  as  a  soul,  desiring  to  be  alone 
with  Ciml,  would  choose,  when  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathered  over 
it.  Such  is  Gethseniane  I  have  gazed  down  u])on  it  from  the  heights 
on  either  side.  I  have  traversed  again  and  again  its  length  and  breadth. 
1  have  mused,  and  meditated,  and  prayed  beneath  its  venerable  shade ; 
and,  in  my  mind,  it  possesses  a  charm  beyond  all  other  scenes  in  the 
world ;  for  I  cannot  doubt — none  I  believe  have  ever  doubted,  of  its 
identity, — and  to  think,  that  to  that  very  spot,  ‘  Jesus  oftimes  resorted 
with  his  disciples  ;*  that  there  God  incarnate  walked  and  wej)t,  and 
agonized,  and  prayed,  and  submitted  !  That  the  olive  trees  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  Gethsemane,  have  sprung  from  the  roots  of  those  existing  in  our 
Lord’s  time,  is  I  think  very  probable.  Their  size,  apparent  age,  and 
gtMieral  character  indicate  it.  It  is  likely  that  the  original  trees  were 
standing;  when,  in  prc])aration  for  his  siege,  Titus  cut  down  all  the  timber 
around  the  city ;  but  tliere  is  no  reason  for  suj)posing,  that  he  would  be 
at  the  labour  and  cost  of  removing  the  roots  of  trees  felled  for  such  a 
pur])ose.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bole  of  the  olive  tree,  when  its 
trunk  has  been  felled,  will  in  due  time  send  forth  shoots  or  suckers  in 
great  numbers,  whicli  grow  up  intertwined,  so  as  to  form  one  compacted 
stem.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  some  of  these  venerable  trees, 
such  is  their  apj)earance.  They  bear  upon  them  the  proof  of  having 
grown  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Their  roots,  which  are  very 
large  and  wide  spreading,  are,  in  many  parts,  far  above  the  surface  of 
tlie  soil.  They  arc  protected  by  earth  and  stones,  heaped  up  against 
them.  At  the  south  eastern  corner  is  a  small  space  fenced  off,  which 
tradition  has  marked  as  the  scene  of  Judas’s  act  of  treachery.  It  is  called 
'  terra  damnata*  Near  that  spot  is  a  ledge  of  rock,  on  which  it  is  said  the 
disciples  reclined  when  ‘  their  eyes  were  heavy.’  * — Fisk,  pp.  ‘2G8,  269. 

‘The  brook  Cedron,  or  Kidron,  is  only  a  dry  channel,  through  which 
no  stream  Hows,  except  during  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  ;  but  on  cross¬ 
ing  it,  near  the  north  east  comer  of  the  city,  you  come  to  a  plat  of 
ground,  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  which  has  long  been  pointed  out  as 
the  Garden  of  Getbsemane ;  and  as  the  situation  corresj)onds  to  the 
place  described  in  the  gospel  narrative,  being  near  tbe  Mount  of  Olives, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  in,  or  near  this  spot,  the  mysterious 
agony  of  our  blessed  Lord  took  place.  In  this  enclosure  are  eight  very 
old  olive  trees.  I  felt  how  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  the  worship  of 
the  visible,  the  love  of  relics — I  could  not  resist  pulling  many  twigs  of 
those  ancient  trees.  Gethsemane  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  lying  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  path  wdiich  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  Mount.’ — lierschell,  j)p.  161,  163. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Fisk  contains,  at  its  commencement,  a 
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sketch  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Garden  of  Gctliscmaiie 
as  taken  by  himself  on  the  spot.  AVc  would  willin"ly  linger  over 
these  descrij)tions  of  the  interesting  localities  of  the  llolv  Land. 
Jerusalem,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jordan,  as  also  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople,  might  well  claim  our  attention,  but  our 
space  is  already  occupied.  In  conclusion,  we  must  advert  to 
some  topics  which  are  alluded  to  by  both  writers,  and  on  whidi 
they  differ  in  opinion.  !Mr.  Fisk,  judging  from  the  re¬ 
flections  which  he  has  here  published,  is  a  pious  and  devoted 
clergyman,  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  or  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  truth  of  the 
lliblc  amongst  mankind.  The  aspect  of  popery  in  Home  filled 
his  mind  with  sorrow  and  fear,  lest  a  system  so  sui)erstiti(ms  and 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christianity,  should  prevail  in  his  own 
land.  We  could  wish  that  he  would  muse  over  the  exhibitions 
of  au  outward  religion  at  home,  with  the  same  impartiality 
with  which  he  contemplated  scenes  abroad.  It  is  strange  if  he 
does  not  perceive  that  these  very  feelings,  which  he  indulges 
in  the  presence  of  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  Vatican,  arc 
often  reasonably  awakened  in  the  minds  of  Christians  nho  love 
the  truths  of  the  lliblc,  when,  in  this  countrv,  they  witness  the 
pomp  and  jiridc  of  a  piiesthood  scarcely  less  rich  or  worldly 
than  that  of  Rome.  Does  not  England,  we  ask,  in  her  cathe¬ 
drals  and  ecclesiastical  palaces,  oft  times  furnish  to  the  eye  of  an 
observer,  processions,  chaunts,  costume,  ritual,  which  arc  ecjually 
destitute  of  spiritual  life,  and  deficient  in  all  the  (jualifications  of 
acceptable  worship,  with  these,  which  arc  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Fisk,  as  taking  place  within  the  w  alls  of  the  proudest  temple  in 
tlic  world  : — 

‘  1  took  my  station  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar,  amidst  one  of 
the  largest  assemblies  I  ever  witnessed  ;  and  certainlv,  1  must  admit, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  striking.  Perhaps  it  would  not  fie  easy 
for  the  most  vivid  imagination  to  conceive  anvlhing  more  splendid  ami 
dazzling,  in  its  way.  And  there  was  something,  too,  in  the  season  of  the 
year — the  hlandness  of  the  atmosphere  without,  and  the  bright  ness  of 
the  light  within,  that  helped  the  mind  and  stimulated  the  imaginathc 
faculty.  It  was  at  about  ten  o’clock  that  the  great  western  doors  of  the 
cathedral  were  thrown  wide  open,  while  the  choir  within  sang  the  intro¬ 
ductory’  anthem,  liy  and  by,  the  papal  procession  began  to  enter, 
advancing  up  the  middle  of  the  nave,  which  had  been  kei)t  hy  the  ponti¬ 
fical  guards.  Tlie  procession  was  headed  bv  soldiers  in  armour,  followctl 
hy  a  large  retinue  of  the  civil  olhcers  of  the  pope,  in  costume,  and  a 
great  body  of  ecclesiastics,  monks,  friars,  etc.,  in  the  various  habits  of 
their  orders  ;  then  came  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  church--ero^'•ne(l. 
aeeompanied  bv  several  bishops  of  the  same  church,  and  their  vanou^ 
otheers  and  attendants ;  and  after  them  a  verv  large  assemblage  n 
bishops  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  their  splendid  and  gold  embroidcrc' 
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robes  and  mitres  ;  next,  a  p*cat  number  of  cardinals,  in  their  state  attire 
of  scarlet  and  purple,  attended  by  their  train  hearers  and  other  otlieials. 
It  was,  perhaps,  half  an  hour  before  those  who  formed  the  procession 
had  taken  the  several  places  assiij^ned  for  them.  A.  hirge  space  behind 
the  liij;h  altar,  in  which  stood  the  j)apal  throne,  was  car])eted  and 
superbly  decorated  with  p^orgeous  drapery  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  set 
apart  for  the  distinguished  members  of  the  procession,  except  for  the 
cardinals,  whose  place  was  immediately  about  tbc  higb  altar,  so  as  to  be 
in  attendance  upon  the  j)ope.  As  soon  as  all  were  in  their  places,  a  loud 
floiirish  of  trumpets  from  without,  responded  to  by  another  within  the 
cathednd,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  sovereign  ])ontilF  himself.  Every 
eve  was  turned  towards  the  entrance  on  the  south  side,  where  there  is  a 
coinnumication  with  the  Vatican  ;  and  soon  was  seen  the  uplifted  golden 
cross  of  the  ])ope,  and  next,  himself,  borne  aloft,  over  the  heads  of  the 
people,  in  his  gilded  chair  of  state,  under  a  rich  canopy,  with  fans  of 
large  dimensions,  made  of  peacock’s  feathers,  continually  weaving  from 
side  to  side,  lie  wore  his  robes  of  state,  white  silk  ami  gold,  and  his 
triple  crow'll.  He  sat  more  like  an  image  than  a  living  man,  with  his 
eyes  for  the  most  part  closed,  and  occasionally  moving  his  hands,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  benediction.  His  jicrson  is  far  from  prepossessing,  however 
the  weight  of  years  upon  his  brow^  might  entitle  him  to  be  called  venera¬ 
ble.  I  should  speak  of  his  countenance  as  being  a  bad  specimen  of 
the  vulgar  Italian.  He  w’as  soon  seated  on  his  throne  behind  the  high 
altar,  and  received  the  homage  of  bishops  and  others.  His  triple  crown 
was  then  removed  from  his  royal  brow,  and  forthwith  oft’ered  and  depo¬ 
sited  on  the  high  altar  ;  and  then,  wearing  a  plain  white  scull  cap 
instead,  he  was  arrayed  no  longer  in  royal  but  in  priestly  vestments,  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  mass,  according  to  annual  custom.  During  the 
whole  ceremony,  the  pope,  aged  as  he  is,  apjieared  like  a  hale  and  active 
man.  The  scene  was  certainly  imposing  and  splendid  in  the  extreme ; 
hut  alas,  no  religious  feeling  could  for  a  moment  be  connected  with  it.  It 
s<*eined  altogether  a  matter  of  mere  external  display  and  ceremonious 
l»omp  ;  and  1  could  not  hut  feel  how'  gracious  a  lot  was  mine,  that  I 
should  be  a  member  of  a  ehurcb  through  which  both  the  bread  of  life 
and  the  water  of  life  are  really  dispensed  to  the  people.  And,  alas,  I 
thought,  if  a  poor  guilty  and  sin  withered  soul,  craving  after  salvation, 
had  entered  St.  Peter’s  at  that  moment,  he  might  liave  been  dazzled  by 
the  church’s  splendor,  so  as  to  have  forgotten,  for  a  season,  the  burthen 
of  his  sorrows,  but  w  ould  have  departed  w  ithout  an  answ’cr  capable  of 
bringing  peace  imd  consolation  pp.  24,  25. 

e  have  no  w  ish  iinncccssarily  to  disturb  the  grateful  satis- 
rjietioii  and  complacency  with  wiiich  our  author  contemplates 
bis  own  position  as  a  clergyman  of  the  English  establishment, 
luit  are  obliged  to  confess  the  painful  reflection  which  often 
forces  itself  on  our  mind,  that  if  one  from  among  the  many 
i;;norant  and  ungodly  inhabitants  of  our  land,  anxiously  sought 
the  way  of  salvation,  be  would,  in  most  cases,  return  from  the 
cereinouios  and  services  of  our  national  priesthood,  not 
oidy  without  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  bewildered  or  led 
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astray  by  most  daiii^crous  error.  ^lany  of  these  errors,  such 
men  *  as  Mr.  Fisk,  it  is  admitted,  strongly  oppose  and  con¬ 
demn  ;  but  by  their  association  with  the  same  worldly  system, 
they  incur  solemn  responsibility,  and  expose  themselves  to  ter¬ 
rible  ])lagues.  And  not  only  in  England  has  this  church,  by 
her  alliance  with  the  state,  laid  aside  her  own  beautiful  garments 
for  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  slavery ;  but,  glorying  in  the 
base  livery  which  she  wears,  she  has  gone  forth  to  other  lands, 
even  there  in  pitiable  forms  of  weakness,  to  declare  that  she  has 
renounced  her  original  greatness  and  strength.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  she  has  selected  the  very  scenes  of  her  earliest  triumphs 
to  exhibit  the  degeneracy  of  her  children.  With  other  forms  of 
worldliness  bearing  a  Christian  name,  she  has  endeavoured  to 
establish  amicable  and  therefore  guilty  arrangements,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  votary  of  Rome,  or  of  the  lover  of  Jerusalem, 
has  sought  to  rival  the  tinsel  of  the  one,  and  to  revive  the  de¬ 
parted  grandeur  of  the  other.  The  observer,  alas !  has  too 
often  mistaken  her  for  the  representative  of  genuine  protestan- 
tism,  and  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  and  without  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  justice  of  her  claims,  has  at  once  in  contempt  of 
her  proceedings,  rejected  her  message.  Here  is  Mr.  Ilerseheirs 
description  of  a  scene  in  ancient  Smyrna,  w  Inch  may  well  be 
compared  with  that  in  the  Vatican.  The  difl’erence  is  in  pro¬ 
portion,  uot  in  kind. 


‘  Tlie  building,  which  has  for  some  years  been  used  as  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  Smyrna,  in  connexion  with  the  church  of  England,  was  on  this 
day  consecrated,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  llisbop  of  Gibraltar.  When  the 
congregation  were  assembled,  the  bishop  entered,  carrving  a  silver  staff 
on  his  arm,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  ]>oker,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  cross.  He  walked  up  to  the  altar,  followed  hv  three  ministers  in  siir- 
]>lices,  and  laid  the  silver  staff  on  the  altar,  where  the  communion  vessels 
were  set  out  for  show,  like  jdate  upon  a  sideboard  ;  the  Lord’s  Supper 
not  being  dispensed  on  that  day.  Having  done  this,  he  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  walked  back  again  to  the  door,  where  thev  faced  about,  and  walked 
again  towards  the  altar,  the  bishop  repeating  ‘  Open  to  me  the  gates 
of  righteousness,*  and  the  rest  of  the  service  ])rescrihcd  for  the  occasion. 
Now  I  will  ask  any  candid  member  of  the  church  of  England,  whether 
this  silly  apeing  of  popish  ceremonies  is  expedient  in  places  where 
hitherto  Christianity  has  hecn  seen  only’  through  the  medium  of  Romish 
and  Cireek  churches.  Should  not  the  great  aim  of  protestant  Christians 
Ih',  not  thus  to  identify  themselves  with  popery,  but  to  show  that  their 
Christianity  is  something  very' different  from  it*?’— Herschell,  pp.  55,  56. 

That  yvliicb  ^Ir.  Herschell  commends  as  the  more  expedient 
course  for  true  protestaiits  to  pursue,  yve  conceive  to  he  demanded 
by  a  consistent  love  of  truth  and  by  fidelity  to  Him  who  declared 
that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this'world.  *  Valuable  testimony  is 
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gnvcn  in  Mr.  Ilersclicirs  narrative  to  the  apostate  and  degraded 
state  of  the  Eastern  churches,  with  wlioin,  however,  according 
to  the  letter  commendatory  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  instructed  not  to  intermeddle,  but 
‘  to  be  ready  ou  all  occasions,  and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
to  promote  a  mutual  interchange  of  respect,  courtesy,  and  kind¬ 
ness.’  For  a  mission  based  on  such  principles  of  connivance 
and  communion  with  corrupt  and  idolatrous  churches  British 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  subscribe,  render  aid,  and  to  offer 
their  continued  and  earnest  prayers. 

In  parting  from  these  volumes,  we  must  again  express  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  we  have  derived  from  their  perusal, 
and  the  respect  which  we  entertain  for  the  motives  of  the 
aiithors  in  their  publication.  Tliey  cannot  fail  to  inform 
those  who  mav  read  them  of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  land. 
It  will  prove  a  matter  of  rejoicing  if  more  frccpicnt  journeys  to 
the  East  tend  to  increase  the  attachment  of  travellers  to  the  spi¬ 
rituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  convince  them  of  tiie 
worthlessness  of  apostolical  succession  when  unaccompanied  by 
apostolical  faith.  If  any  churches  may  reasonably  boast  of  their 
origin,  it  is  surely  those  eoncerning  which  we  have  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  scripture,  that  ai)ostles  planted  and  confirmed  them, 
and  appointed  their  elders ;  and  yet  in  many  instances  their 
light  has  become  dim,  and  in  some  the  candlestick  has  been  re¬ 
moved  out  of  its  place.  The  bare  height  of  Mount  (lerizim, 
and  the  tawdry  moscpie  of  Omar  declare  to  all  who  behold  them 
the  truth  of  His  words  who  said,  ‘The  hour  cometh  when  vc 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the 
Father;  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.’ 


Art.  IX.  Her  Majesiy*s  Speech  at  the  Proronation  of  Parliament , 
Sept.  5,  1844. 

ere  we  to  treat  the  brief  document  which  is  called  by 
courtesy  the  Oueen’s  Speech,  the  reading  of  which  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  closed  the  session  of  1844,  in  any  other  manner 
than  jis  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  few  remarks  upon  the  say- 
uigs  and  doings  of  parliament — were  we  to  make  it  the  seed- 
plot  of  Our  observations,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject 
niatter,  the  germs  of  which  may  discovered  therein — we 
niight  find  scope  enough  for  criticism,  it  is  true,  but  that 
criticism  would  sc«arcely  touch  those  points  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  legislature  which  most  vividly  illustrate  its  political 
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character.  Short  as  royal  speeches  usually  arc — the  best 
(piality,  by  the  bye,  by  which  they  arc  distiiifruished— and 
empty  as  they  arc  of  serious  meaning,  this  is  about  the  shortest 
and  the  most  vapid,  which  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  read. 
Its  ])raisc  is  so  ill-timed  as  to  look  like  irony.  Its  eonjjratula- 
tions  run  so  directly  in  the  teeth  of  fact,  as  to  start  the 
suspicion  that  covcit  censure  was  intended.  Its  dilation  npoii 
one  topic,  and  its  entire  silence  on  another,  su^^est  that  imieli 
has  been  done,  and  more  left  undone,  upon  w  Inch  the  (hil)inet 
could  not  unitedly  speak,  and  that  their  internal  divisions  have 
f;rown  to  that  state  which  forces  into  notice  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  saw,  ^  The  least  said,  the  soonest  mended.^  Such  as  it  is, 
however,  the  speech  is  a  singularly  apt  termination  of  the 
session — w  juuile  in  appropriate  keeping  with  the  drama  which 
it  closes.  It  will  not  need,  therefore,  that  we  single  it  out  for 
comment,  nor  that  we  disinter  it,  for  literary  dissection,  from 
the  minute-books  in  which  it  has  been  decent Iv  buried.  There, 
let  its  cold  remains  rest  in  peace,  w  ith  those  of  kith  and  kin — it 
was  born  but  for  an  idle  show — it  failed  to  attract  even  passiu" 
attention — and  already  it  has  taken  its  place  with  the  things 
which  arc  forj^otten. 


AV  e  arc  all  of  us  apt  to  think  of  parliament  in  the  abstract 
rather  than  the  concrete,  in  shaping  our  expectations  of  what 
it  w  ill  do  w  hen  next  it  assembles.  Our  hopes  spring  out  of  our 
notions  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  never  out  of  our  know  ledge  of 
what  it  is.  When  the  reality  is  not  before  us,  w  e  go  about  the 
world  with  the  pleasing  fiction  jircsent  to  our  minds,  that 
parliament  is  the  brain  of  the  body-politic — thinks  for  it, 
originates  its  motions,  and  controuls  its  action.  Tiider  the 


intluence  of  this  hallucination,  we  look  u])on  its  recesses  as  the 
short  naps  or  the  long  sleep,  during  which  all  the  great  atlairs 
ol  the  empire  arc  standing  still.  If  we  w  atch  ourselves  closely, 
w  e  shall  find  that  tow  arils  the  expiration  of  every  year,  the 
imagination  has  got  so  strong  a  hold  upon  us  as  to  cause  a 
li'verish  restlessness  about  the  length  of  the  vacation.  e  look 
w  istlully  for  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when  a  speech  Iroin  the 
throne  will  resuscitate  the  dormant  legislature.  We  censure 
the  postponement  of  it  with  as  much  severity,  as  if  with  the 
activity  and  intelligence  of  parliament  were  bound  up  the  late 
ol  all  mortal  things.  It  is  wonderful  how'  soon  fancy  is  cor¬ 
rected  by  fact.  The  very  first  night  of  a  session  docs  much  to 
dispel  all  illusions  of  this  nature.  The  men  upon  whose  w  isdom 
we  had,  in  vague  speculation  at  least,  devolved  the  awtul  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  saving  an  empire  from  ruin,  exhibit  a  most  pro¬ 
saic  unconsciousness  of  the  urgency  of  ])ublic  alfairs.  ^^cck 
passes  after  week,  and  yet  all  The  solemn  iiuestions,  to  a 
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praclu'iil  solution  of  which  wc  supposed  them  hound  to  annlv 
themselves,  remain  untouched.  There  arc  party  debates— there 
is  much  smart  spcakiii};— a  few  hills  are  iiitrodiiecd  to  remedv 
evils  so  remote  as  scarcely  to  have  been  heard  of— supplies  ns  a 
matter  of  course  are  asked  and  {'ranted— hut  Easter  arrives 
and  still  the  empire  remains  pretty  much  uiiaficctcd  hv  tlic 
course  of  lc{!nslatioii.  AVhitsun  overtakes  us— hut  in  ail  im¬ 
portant  respects,  we  are  just  where  we  were.  Whatever  may 
he  the  domestic  difficulties  of  the  coiiutn-,  it  {'cnerally  becomes 
clear  by  this  time,  that  it  will  he  left  to  striijrf'lc  throufih  them 

as  liest  it  may.  1  radc  may  decline  or  revive,  hut  iiarliameut 

heeds  as  little  the  one  fact  as  the  other.  The  empire  may  he 
uiKUi  the  ver-'e  of  dismcmhcrmeut,  hut  no  plan  is  propounded 
e*  iillcctions.  Incendiarism  may  send  a  dare 

of  Ijdit  directly  into  the  eyes  of  hoiiourahle  mcin'hcrs,  hut  they 
neither  impure,  nor  su{'{'est,  nor  act.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sessmii  wc  he{,'in  to  chide  ourselves  for  ever  havin{'  committed 
the  lolly  of  expectin'!: — "e  become  convinced  that  the  thinkinir 
faculty  of  the  nation  resides  elsewhere  than  in  the  Ici'islatiire- 
ami  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loiif;  vacation  with  the  thoud.t 
that  It  makes  remarkably  little  dilicreiicc  to  the  vital  interests 
of  the  nation  whether  parliament  is  sittin{'  or  not 

W  ere  our  present  jiolitical  system  sound,  did  it  thorouddy 
larinonisc  with  the  spirit  of  the  aj'c,  we  should  he  amoii{!:  the 
.1st  to  find  fault  with  the  p-cat  councils  of  the  nation,  merely 
hecauso  their  periodical  labours  produced  no  public  sensation. 

(  10  (  that  ordinarily,  the  absence  of  aiiythiiifi:  strikiiiif 

emmdi  to  produce  {!:rcat  excitement,  would  be  fair  proof,  not  of 
lepslativc  iiiclhciency,  but  of  iierfection.  Wc  can  conceive 
01  our  rulers  dip|)in{'  their  oars  with  such  rc{;ularity  and  iire- 
eision,  as  that  the  jirogrcss  of  state  affairs  should  resemble  that 
1  the  motion  of  wliicli  is  so  ciniahlc,  jis 

T 1  K  •  pcrceptihly  increased  hy  tlic  strokes  of  tlic  rowers, 
le  sessions  of  iiarliameut  and  the  lon^  vacations  ouj^lit  not  to 
Jin  Jiltcrnation  of  motion  and  rest— nor  would  they  he  felt  as 
‘'lu  1,  Mcie  >\e  in  smooth  water.  On  the  contrarv,  j^overnment 
onward  so  constantly  and  glidin^ly,  as  to  leave  ns 
VI  whetlicr  its  oars  were  beneath  or  above  the 

‘11,1(0  0  the  stream.  In  our  present  position,  liowcver,  sucli 
plotless  is  im])ossil)lc.  Tlie  current  is  strouf^  aj'ainst  ns 
anj  i>c  Inue  a  rijijht  to  conclnd(^,  that  ludess  the  labours  of 
our  cpslators  arc  violent  and  disturbing  enough  to  vibrate 
iroug  I  the  wliolc  empire,  we  arc  losing  way,  and  may  jircsently 
ii*  -  3  OUfl  remedy.  Serious  times  call  for  serious 

i  01  s  Jiiid  the  statesmanship  wliich  might  lie  admirably  suited 
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to  fine  weatlicr,  may  be  fatal  in  adverse  currents,  among  dan¬ 
gerous  shoals. 

We  know  of  no  period  of  llritish  liistor}^  the  parliamentary 
records  of  which  might  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  been  eclipsed 
in  interest  by  those  of  the  two  or  three  past  sessions — none 
which  oti’ered  the  genius  of  statesmanship  ampler  room  for  play. 
By  all  those  signs  in  which  Providence  writes  out  its  designs 
for  the  guidance  of  the  thoughtful,  it  has,  of  late,  been  made 
apparent,  that  the  present  system  of  government  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a*  close.  The  power  it  retains  rests  exclusively 
upon  a  conventional  basis,  w  hich  every  tide  of  public  opinion 
fearfully  undermines.  It  may  still  exhibit  unbroken  unity — 
scarcely  a  stone  of  it  may  have  been  displaced — and  but  here 
and  there  a  buttress  may  have  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  repair. 
In  itself  considered,  it  may  be,  and  we  believe  it  is,  more  com¬ 
pact, — its  various  departments  fit  together  more  completely — 
in  detail  it  is  more  perfect — and  as  a  whole  it  is  more  har¬ 
monious — than  it  ever  was  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  feudal 
despotism.  But  it  is  like  a  fortress  on  the  crest  of  a  pro¬ 
montory  annually  gained  u])on  by  the  ocean,  the  sudden 
fall  of  which,  with  all  upheld  by  it,  ominous  landslips  and 
yawning  crevices  too  distinctly  foretell.  Events  have,  in  fact, 
rendered  it  all  but  useless.  It  is  now"  little  else  than  an  ex¬ 
pensive,  a  very  expensive  toy.  Men  feel  that  they  cannot  resort 
to  it  for  protection — that  it  serves  only  as  a  retreat  for  a  large 
garrison  of  officials,  w  hose  numbers  and  position  give  them  the 
power  to  worry  those  whom  they  were  appointed  to  defend. 
The  common  sense  of  society  is  against  it — and  the  prescription 
upon  w  hich  it  is  founded  is  every  day  losing  something  of  its 
former  breadth  and  soliditv.  Government  in  this  conntrv,  it  is 
obvious,  must  ere  long  undergo  a  vast,  and,  considered  in  its 
consequences,  a  revolutionary  change.  It  niiist  be  shifted  to 
other  foundations — and  surely  the  season  for  doing  it  is,  w  hen  all 
indications  prove  that  it  must  be  done,  but  when  there  yet 
remain  time  and  opportunity  for  doing  it  leisurely,  securely, 
and  w  ith  the  least  inconvenience  to  all  parties.  It  seems,  then, 
to  us,  that  it  should  have  been  the  special  business  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  during  the  past  few’  years,  as  noiselessly,  but  as  firmly  as 
possible,  to  effect  the  inevitable  transition.  And  had  it  hut 
aiiplied  itself  to  this  its  appointed  task,  how’  dcejily  interesting 
both  for  their  novelty  and  their  importance  would  have  been 
the  records  of  its  proceedings  ! 

Political  revolutions,  sudden,  sanguinary,  and  successful,  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  pages  of  history — we  have  become  fami¬ 
liar  with  their  outline,  which  seldom  varies.  Sword  measured 
with  sword,  and  force  encountering  force,  is  an  old  stor}’,  let  the 
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stake  be  what  it  will.  Rut  a  slow  revolution  conducted  by 
authority — bc^un  in  prudence — carried  on  with  caution — 
sliaped,  not  by  passion,  but  by  calm  and  eulij^htened  judgment — 
tlie  gradual  uulbldinj^,  by  means  of  lejrislatioii,  of  new  principles 
of  government,  the  soundness  of  which  is  admitted  by  all  par¬ 
ties — the  removal,  one  by  one,  of  serious  abuses — the  assimila¬ 
tion,  by  wise  and  wary  experiment,  of  our  national  institutions 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age — the  infusion  of  life,  health,  energy,  first 
into  one  department  of  administration,  then  into  another — 
a  process  like  this  would  have  afforded  materials  for  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  history  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  In  this  work 
not  more  splendid  than  necessary,  we  should  have  witnessed  an 
entirely  novel  antagonism  of  forces — bold  statcsmaushi[)  meeting 
and  mastering  the  hosts  of  dilliculties  which  conventionalism, 
custom,  prescription,  vested  interests,  monopoly,  woidd  have 
opposed  to  all  and  every  change — mind  steadily  pushing  on 
along  the  highways  of  ])olitical  truth,  and  seizing  all  the  passes 
to  national  prosperity,  leaving  it  for  coming  parliaments  to  com¬ 
plete  the  compiests  which  it  had  already  secured — patriotism, 
casting  itself  in  noble  confidence  u})on  the  good  sense  and  gene¬ 
rous  atfcctions  of  the  people,  and  finding  therein  a  moral  strength 
powerful  enough  to  beat  down  every  combination  of  force  which 
factious  selfishness  could  bring  against  it — light  struggling  with 
and  dispelling  darkness.  If  a  lofty  ambition  had  failed  to  mark 
this  out  as  the  proper  scope  for  parliamentary  elfort,  it  had  been 
scarcely  too  much  to  expect  that  the  exigent  j)rcssure  of  the 
times  would  have  done  it.  It  is,  uiupiestionably,  a  steep,  rugged, 
and  toilsome  path  for  the  legislature  to  enter  upon  —  but 
then  it  is  the  only  one  to  safety  and  rejmse.  To  have  taken  it 
was  as  much  the  concern  of  the  aristocracy  as  of  the  j)e()ple. 

It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  we  turn  from  the 


contemplation  of  what  parliament  might  have  done,  to  the  re¬ 
collection  of  what  it  has  done.  To  say  that  it  failed  to  ap|)re- 
ciate  its  appropriate  mission  would  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of 
its  delinquency.  Rating  the  exigencies  of  the  times  at  nothing 
above  the  ordinary  standard,  and  j)utting  wholly  out  of  view 
the  inetficiency  and  consequent  insecurity  of  our  j)olitical  insti¬ 
tutions,  it  is  yet  impossible  for  intelligent  and  sober  men  to 
glance  back  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Rritish  legislature 
during  the  session  which  has  just  expired,  without  being  filled 
with  pain,  disgust,  and  appreiiension.  Tlie  sellishncss  of  class 
was  never  more  shamelessly  displayed — never  so  flagrantly,  so 
recklessly,  did  the  representatives  of  the  people  betray  such  an 
utter  absence  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  ithout  any  breadth 
in  their  views,  with  scarcely  a  pretension  to  ])atriotisin  in  their 
objects,  guided  bv  no  marked  and  intelligible  principle,  they 
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were  swayed  liithcr  and  tliitlier  by  tlic  throats  of  a  minister 
whom,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  tamely  oheyinjr,  tliey  <;avc 
unmistakcahle  proofs  that  they  heartily  despised.  They  tracked 
his  heels  into  the  rejrions  of  inconsistency  w  ith  their  eyes  wide 
open  to  their  own  shame.  They  were  not  bew  ildered — passion 
did  not  blind  them — they  saw'  clearly  w  hither  they  w  ere  — 
paused,  remonstrated,  besought,  threatened — and,  finally,  like 
a  whipped  hound,  followed  their  master  to  his  journey’s  end. 
But  we  anticipate. 

AVe  propose,  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the  past  session,  to 
point  out  some  of  its  more  j)rominent  characteristics,  and 
to  draw’,  in  conclusion,  some  practical  inferences. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  Thursday,  February  1st,  1811,  hy 
the  Uiiecn  in  person.  The  royal  speech  exhibited  no  very  bril¬ 
liant  ])rospeet  of  ministerial  intentions,  but  such  as  it  was,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  far  more  ilatterin^  one  thiui  was  eventually 
realized.  It  dwelt  at  some  lenj^th  upon  the  state  of  our  foreij^n 
relationships — exaj^j^erated  the  then  a})parent  indications  of 
returninj'  coinmcreial  prosperity — hinted  at  the  great  financial 
measure  of  the  session — and  whilst  expressing,  unconstitution¬ 
ally  as  we  think,  her  Majesty’s  determination  to  maintain  in¬ 
violate  the  legislative  union  between  (Ireat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  legislature,  not  of  royalty, 
to  decide  upon  the  inaintenanee  or  repeal  of  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  intimated  that  several  measures  were  in  embryo  for  the 
removal  of  just  discontent  from  the  sister  kingdom.  Few’  words 
will  sullice  to  describe  the  results  of  the  session  up  to  the 
Easter  holidays.  Five  several  amendments  on  the  supjdies 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  intended  to  assert  the 
principle  that  representation  should  be  eo-extensive  w  ith  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  supported  by  regularly  declining  minorities,  begin¬ 
ning  with  twenty-nine  English  members,  and  ending  with 
eight — the  thanks  of  both  Houses,  to  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  the 
olliecrs  and  men  under  his  command,  engaged  in  the  eoiupiest 
ot  Seinde — a  ‘  monster  ’  debate  extending  over  nine  nights 
upon  the  ‘  monster’  state  prosecutions  just  then  concluded  in 
Ireland — a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  certain  fjiti  (am  actions, 
instituted  against  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  noble  and 
honourable  turf-men,  to  recover  legal  penalties  for  excessive 
gambling — a  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  thrce-and-a-half 
per  cents — the  introduction,  modification  by  Lord  Ashley,  and 
subsequent  withdrawal,  with  a  view’  to  remodelling  of  the 
government  Factories’  Ibll — the  intcrs])ersion  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  with  an  occasional  free-trade  discussion,  or  with  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  seini-otheial  bills,  to  be  consigned  after  Easter  to  the 
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limbo  of  legislative  abortions — sneli,  in  brief,  may  serve  to  re¬ 
call  the  engagements  of  onr  senators,  during  the  tirst,  freshest, 
best  attended  division  of  tbo  parliamentary  session. 

Between  Easter  and  bitsnntide  there  was  considerable 


bustle,  but  little  progress.  The  budget  created  no  sensation 
but  one  approaching  to  laughter,  at  tlie  extremely  insignitieant 
alterations  it  proposed  in  our  linancial  system.  Not  so  the 
Factories’  Bill.  The  Easter  recess  had  been  laboriously  spent 
by  ^Ir.  Oastler  and  ^Ir.  Ferrand  in  agitating  throughout  our 
great  manufacturing  districts  the  (picstion  previously  mooted  by 
Lord  Ashley — the  restriction  of  labour  to  ten  hours  of  eacli 
working  day.  The  government  had  already  been  in  danger  on 
tins  subject,  and  had  saved  themselves  only  by  an  artful  j)ost- 
pouement  of  the  tinal  conflict.  Lord  Ashley,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  party  whom  he  led,  had  consented  to  waive  his 
advantage,  and  to  take  the  issue  of  another  trial  of  strength. 
He  was  of  course  defeated,  and  the  ministry,  ])artly  by  threats 
of  resignation,  partly  by  the  vigorous  whipping  in  oV  their  sup¬ 
porters,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  own  safety  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  House’s  character  for  consistency.  The  storm  of 
discontent  had  not  yet  subsided,  when  Sir  BobVrt  Peel  skilfully 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  conntr}^  from  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  to  those  of  the  capitalists.  His  famous  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Bank  of  England  charter,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  bank  issues,  throughout  England  and  \Val(‘s, 
introduced  by  a  speech  of  nmpicstionable  ability,  and  foundccl 
upon  ])rinciplcs  recognized  by  the  leading  economists,  ob¬ 
tained  the  willing  suffrages  of  all  parties  in  jiarliament.  ’flic 
Ibssentcrs  Chapels’  Bill,  hotly  as  it  was  opposed  by  a  nnnuM’ous 
and  active  section  out  of  doors,  tended  somewhat,  within  tlu^ 
precincts  of  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  to  repair  the  damag(‘d  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  ministry.  Tlic  slight  advantage,  however,  which 
tiiese  measures  gave  them,  they  wen*  destined  speedily  to  lose. 
1  he  Sugar  Duties’  bill,  which  proposed  the  admission  into  tin; 
British  market  of  free-grown  foreign  sugar,  upon  a  largely 
reduced  amount  of  discriminating  duty,  threw  ])artics  once 
more  into  inextricable  confusion,  brought  about  a  second  crisis, 
and  resulted  in  a  second  reversal  of  its  own  deliberate  vote  bv 


the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  imperious  bidding  of  the  premier, 
fhen  came  the  outcry  about  Post-oflice  esjiionagc — an  outcry 
yhich  the  House  of  (’ommons  showed  its  dis])osition,  in  the  first 
mstauce  to  stifle,  but  before  the  universality  and  power  of 
"Inch,  it  was  compelled,  with  an  ill  grace,  to  give  way.  The 
Poor-law  Amendment  bill  followed — the  Kailways’  bill — the 
Charitable  Trusts  (Ireland)  bill,  and  at  length  an  adjournment 
of  the  session,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  prorogation. 
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We  have  given  tlie  barest  and  most  meagre  outline  of  the 
course  of  legislation  in  the  preeeeding  paragraphs.  But  it  will 
serve  our  purpose.  It  will  suflice  to  recall  the  proiuineut  events 
of  the  pjist  session,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  some  remarks, 
designed  to  illustrate  those  traits  of  character,  for  which  parlia¬ 
ment  hius,  of  late,  been  chiefly  remarkable. 

The  few^  observations  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  make  w  ill  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  peers  can 
hardly  be  said,  under  the  present  government,  to  constitute  a 
distinct  branch  of  our  imperial  legislature.  They  have  lost 
none  of  their  power,  but  they  see  little  occasion  for  its  exercise. 
They  work  by  proxy.  To  all  practical  purposes,  the  lower  house 
is  their  ow  n,  working  out,  under  the  name  of  a  popular  as¬ 
sembly,  the  fore-determined  plans  of  a  dominant  aristocracy. 
Their  lordships,  eonsecpiently,  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  atlix 
the  seal  of  their  approbation  to  the  measures  sent  up  to  them 
from  the  Commons.  They  took  the  initiative  in  one  or  two 
instances — in  one,  they  outvoted  her  majesty’s  ministers.  But 
for  the  most  part,  they  faithfully  echoed  the  w  ill  of  the  third 
estate.  And  this  they  did  without  any  great  waste  of  words. 
Their  discussions,  always  somewhat  dull,  were  uniformly  dullest 
on  bills  which  had  been  forw  arded  to  them  by  the  representative 
body.  On  (piestions  of  foreign  policy  their  conyersations  were 
occasionally  interesting — on  all  ecclesiastical  subjects  they  were 
conseryatiyc  and  pharisaically  devout.  But  the  reports  of  their 
debates  occupied,  at  no  time,  much  space  in  the  })ublic  prints, 
and  commanded  scarcely  passing  attention.  How  changed 
their  position  from  w  hat  it  w  as  !  A  few  years  since,  the  ([uestioii 
uppermost  with  the  public,  on  all  important  occasions  was 
‘  What  w  ill  the  lords  do  V’  The  inquiry  w  ould  be  superfluous 
now.  The  index  of  their  intentions  may  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  influence  i)re- 
dominates  there.  It  is  the  workshop  in  which  their  fayourite 
designs  are  carved  and  fashioned.  Why  should  they  ostenta¬ 
tiously  display  their  power?  Wise  in  their  generation,  they 
abstain  from  making  the  attempt,  satisfied  to  appear  to  the 
public  eye  as  an  obsecpiious  second  to  the  people’s  house,  so  long 
as  the  real  direction  of  affairs  is  under  their  controul.  We  may 
very  properly  leave  them,  therefore,  to  the  obscurity  w  hich  they 
are  politic  enough  to  court — and  assuming  that  for  all  the 
purposes  of  liistory  or  of  criticism,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  parliament,  proceed  to  notice  such  features  of  its  cha¬ 
racter  as  have  been  most  conspicuously  displayed  during  the 
past  session. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  it,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
house  of  business.  Complaints  have  been  made,  of  late,  and  not 
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iinrcasoimbly,  of  the  o])prcssive,  the  ovcrwhclniinf:^,  and  the 
annually  inereasin^  mass  of  public  business  claiming  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  domestic  alfairs  are 
sutlicieutly  multifarious  and  complicated  to  rccpiire,  in  order  to 
<lnc  consideration  and  dispatch,  all  the  aid  which  can  be  derived 
from  a  rigid  economy  of  time,  a  strict  observance  of  punctuality, 
and  such  a  distribution  of  labour  as  to  equalize  its  prt'ssure 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  session.  When  to  these, 
however,  wc  add  tlic  long  arrear  of  legislation  due  to  Ireland, 
the  occasional  discussion  of  those  (picstions  whicli  our  foreign 
policy  throws  upon  the  surface,  tlic  interests  of  our  numerous 
colonics,  and  the  stock  annuals  wliich  the  field  of  debate 
produces,  it  must  be  obvious  that  nothing  but  business  habits 
of  the  highest  order  can  enable  the  House  to  discharge  its 
duties  with  even  tolerable  efficiency  and  fidelity.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  there  are  few  deliberative  bodies  within  the  four  seas 
winch  eucomjiass  our  island,  more  remarkable  than  parliament 
has  recently  been  for  laxity,  negligence,  and  disregard  of  all 
suitable  arrangement  in  their  proceedings.  The  first  six  weeks 
of  the  session  were  absolutely  frittered  away,  as  though  members 
were  wholly  at  a  loss  for  serious  employment.  The  su])j)lies,  it 
is  true,  were  pressed  forward  with  unprecedented  liaste — and 
the  discussion  on  Irish  affairs  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
nine  nights.  But  no  ministerial  measure  of  importance  was 
introduced,  or  if  introduced  was  advanced  beyond  its  earliest 
stage.  The  Boor-law  amendment  bill,  postponed  from  time  to 
time,  and  ultimately  left  over  until  after  Whitsuntide,  might, 
for  any  good  reason  discoverable  to  the  contrary,  have  been 
passed  with  case  before  the  Easter  holidays.  But  the  Home 
^^ccretary  showed  no  signs  of  impatience,  and  although  more 
than  once  reminded  that  the  measure  had  been  promised  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  after  the  opening  of  parliament,  con¬ 
trived  to  let  five  mouths  elapse  without  doing  a  single  stroke  to 
forward  the  matter.  Wc  have  cited  this  merely  as  a  specimen. 
1  nc  recollection  of  our  readers  w  ill,  almost  without  an  effort  on 
their  part,  fill  up  that  space  in  our  remarks  which  the  limits 
assigned  to  us  oblige  us  to  leave  vacant.  Dilatoriness  and  pro¬ 
crastination,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  most  serious  faults 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  reckless  improvidence  of  time, 
Oi’casioned  by  repeatedly  counting  out  the  liouse,  or  by  failing 
to  constitute  it  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  speake  r  to  take 
the  chair,  was  so  glaring  as  to  call  down  upon  it  the  rebuke  of 
all  parties.  The  unseemly  practice  w'as  resorted  to  with  a  degree 
of  effrontery  w'hich  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  irresponsi¬ 
bility  can  account  for.  By  sucli  discreditable  means  the  attcunpt 
was  more  than  once  made,  and  for  the  time  w  as  successful,  to 
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stave  off  the  discussion  of  unpalatenble,  albeit,  important  ques¬ 
tions.  We  are  unable  at  this  moment  to  specify,  with  certainty, 
the  number  of  red-letter  evenings  thus  placed  upon  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  calendar.  Nor,  Indeed,  is  it  necessary  that  we  should. 
The  evil  to  which  w'e  advert  is  matter  of  public  notoriety.  Men 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  its  occurrence.  It  is  taken  as  a  part  of 
the  sessional  routine — and  with  a  commercial  people,  a  people 
accustomed  to  the  regularity  of  the  counting-house,  it  is  ranked 
as  a  delinquency,  which,  if  it  may  be  surpassed,  cannot  be 
excused. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  us,  in  the  next  place,  to  glance  at  the 
records  of  the  past  session  with  a  view  to  judge  of  the  Ilorise  of 
Commons  as  a  professedly  representative  body.  On  this  subject 
we  are  not  anxious  to  stretch  our  conclusions  beyond  the  evi- 
deuce  which  lies  before  ns.  We  feel  bound  to  admit  that 
parliament  is  not  absolutely  impervious  to  public  0})inion.  I'he 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  w  ool,  a  step, 
although  but  a  small  one,  in  the  direction  of  free  trade — tlic 
amelioration  of  the  poor  law  s — the  partial  modification  of  the 
sugar  duties — the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee,  delusive 
as  were  its  labours,  to  inquire  into  the  spy  system  patronised  at 
the  post  ofiice,  show’  that  what  is  matter  of  all  but  universal 
feeling,  will  give  a  tinge  at  last  to  the  decisions  of  the  pco|)le’8 
house.  But  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that  the  generjil  hue  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  as  little  affected  by  the  popular  w  ill  as  if  constitueiicies 
were  unknown,  and  the  public  were  a  cipher.  We  may  adduce 
the  case  of  Ireland,  as  the  most  affecting  proof  of  this  remark. 
To  see  justice  done  to  Irehand,  if  not  for  justice  sake,  at  least  to 
avert  the  danger  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  is,  we 
believe,  the  common  desire  of  every  one  interested  in  the  w  elfare 
of  the  community.  Her  wrongs  arc  denied  by  none — not  even 
by  parliament  itself.  From  the  very  throne,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  the  necessity  of  some  redress  w  as  hinted  at  with  as 
much  plainness  as  royal  speeches  will  usually  admit  of.  Upon 
this,  during  the  nine  nights*  debate,  all  political  pjirties  were 
agreed.  The  immense  moral  pow  er  possessed  by  ^Ir.  O’Connell, 
— probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations — the  quiet 
determination  of  the  Irish  people — the  w’eakness  which  their 
alienation  entails  upon  the  empire — the  scandal  fastened  upon 
the  British  name  throughout  Christendom  by  the  deplonihlc 
state  of  the  sister  kingdom — these  and  various  other  causes 
concurred  to  urge  home  the  conviction  that  '  something  must  be 
done.*  There  can  be  no  danger  in  hazarding  the  assertion  that 
had  parliament  mirrored  the  mind  of  the  people,  something 
would  have  been  done — something  comprehensive,  healing  and 
generous  in  its  character.  And  yet,  during  the  past  session, 
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Irelaiwl  obtained  nothing  more  than  smooth  words.  Not  one 
measure,  save  the  Charitable  Trusts’  Bill,  which,  however  well 
meant,  was  so  iufelicitously  constructed  as  to  convert  what  wjvs 
olFered  as  a  boon  into  an  insult — not  one  measure  calculated  to 
allay  irritation,  to  awaken  hope,  to  conciliate  regard,  to  woo 
back  forfeited  confidence,  was  passed  into  law.  The  registration 
bill  described  by  its  own  authors  as  eminently  due  to  Ireland, 
but  in  reality  fraught  with  the  worst  evils  of  the  Chandos  clause, 
was  introduced  only  to  be  abandoned.  The  municipal  voters’ 
bill  shared  the  same  fate.  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
remains  unaltered — the  protestaut  church  establishment,  undi- 
miuished  in  its  proportions,  and  unshorn  of  its  oftensivc  splen- 
\  dour. 

Nor  docs  the  treatment  of  Irish  questions  stand  out  as  a 
marked  exception  from  the  ordinary  bearing  of  parliament  in 
relation  to  subjects  wdiich  have  the  most  tenacious  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind.  The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  must  be  admitted 
by  every  candid  observer  to  be  foremost  amongst  the  reforms 
demanded  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion.  The  career  of  Mr. 
\  Cobden,  whose  powerful  talents  and  indomitable  energy  have 

been  exclusively  consecrated  to  this  question,  m<ay  be  taken  as 
an  accurate  index  of  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  middle 
classes  on  the  subject  of  our  commercial  policy.  In  all  the  im¬ 
portant  towns  of  Great  Britain,  the  seats  of  manufacturing  and 
trading  industry,  the  centres  of  intelligence  and  wealth,  wlio  so 
popular  as  he?  Not  many  years  since,  a  man  living  in  obscurity, 
he  has  risen  with  the  tide  of  opinion,  until  his  name  has  become 
a  household  word  amongst  us,  and  at  his  bidding,  enormous 
sums  of  money  arc  unhesitatingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
League.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only,  nor  by  any  means 
the  strongest  proofs  of  his  success.  His  bold  incursions  into 
the  Jigricultural  districts,  and  the  scries  of  triumphs  he  achieved 
in  this  new  line  of  agitation,  demonstrated  with  tolerable  clear¬ 
ness  that  the  roots  of  the  restrictive  system  struck  into  no  minds 
1  but  those  of  land  proprietors,  and  that  earnest  care  for  its 

,  maintenance  could  be  found  nowhere  but  with  them.  The  csta- 

5  blishraent  of  anti-league  associations  gave  to  this  demonstration 

j  all  the  additional  force  to  be  derived  from  contrast.  The  parties 

by  whom  they  were,  under  cover,  got  up — the  miserably  thin 
I  attendance  at  their  meetings — the  line  of  argument  usually 

resorted  to — and  the  virulent  abuse  poured  out  upon  Mr.  Cob- 
^  den  and  his  fellow  agitators,  made  what  was  already  clear  still 

clearer — that  the  corn-laws  had  their  life,  not  in  public  opinion, 
not  even  in  the  prejudices  of  tenant  farmers,  nor  in  the  stolid 
ignorance  of  agricultural  labourers — but  solely  in  the  will  of  the 
landlords,  backed,  as  w'as  naturally  to  be  expected,  by  the  clergy 
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of  the  cstalilishmcnt.  Parliament,  althoii"]i  not  sittiii"  at  the 
time,  could  hardly  he  blind  to  all  that  was  passinji: — the  drift  uf 
the  pidilic  mind  was  not  to  he  mistaken;  and  as  if  to  render  all 
mistake  impossible,  the  election  of  Mr.  Pattison  for  tlie  city  of 
lioudon  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  had  boon 
etfected  dnrin;^  the  antninnal  recess.  Such  indications  as  these, 
it  wjus  supposed,  could  not  fail  to  tell  upon  the  representative 
body.  The  tie  which  links  together  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  people  might  not,  it  was  admitted,  be  over  sensitive;  Imt 
unless  representation  were  iill  a  delusion.  Parliament  eoidd  not, 
it  was  imagined,  but  exhibit  some  slight  assimilation  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade  to  the  views  so  generally  and  fondly  enter¬ 
tained  out  of  doors.  Disappointment  could  not  be  more  eoin- 
pl(‘te.  The  people’s  house  were  in  no  hurry  to  deal  with  the 
people’s  (piostion.  Indeed,  useful  discussion  was  all  ])nt  pre¬ 
cluded  bv  the  declaration  of  Sir  llobert  Peel,  on  the  first  eve- 
ning  of  the  session.  We  give  it  Jis  reported  at  the  time,  w  ith 
all  the  interpt)lations  by  means  of  which  the  temper  and  feeling 
of  the  House  may  be  ascertaiued; — 

‘  He  was  told  (he  said)  that  there  were  two  courses  open.  (Great 
laughter.)  1  hope  honourable  gentlemen  do  not  think  that  her  Majesty’s 
government  are  making  any  reservation  with  respect  to  this.  (Hear,  hear). 
Hut  when  the  noble  lord  shall  think  that,  in  the  oj)inion  of  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  community,  j)rotection  may  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  total 
repeal,  1  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  noble  lord  w  ill  be  the  party 
to  propose  a  fixed  duty,  and  not  myself.  (Cheers.)  Hut  the  experience  of 
the  present  corn  law’  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken  my  o])inion  in 
preferring  the  principle  of  the  graduated  scale  to  that  of  the  fixed  duty. 
(Cheers.)  I  p^ve  it  the  preference  at  the  time  I  proposed  it,  and  nothing 
that  has  hapinmed  in  the  interval  since  then  has  induced  me  to  change  iny 
opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  say,  therefore,  now,  as  I  said  last  year,  though  1 
should  not.  on  the  part  of  the  govenunent,  think  it  consistent  with  my  pub¬ 
lic  duty  to  conciliate  support  by  engagements  to  adhere,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  to  a  particular  law'  respecting  the  imposition  of  duties — yet  1  can 
with  e(pial  truth  say,  I  have  not  contemplated,  and  do  not  contemplate, 
an  altenition  of  that  law  .’  (Great  imd  continued  cheering.) 

After  this,  one  is  not  surprised  at  what  followed.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  February  27th,  the  House,  by  previous  concert,  length¬ 
ened  a  debate  on  the  w  rongs  of  the  infamous  Don  Carlos  to  such 
a  disproportionate  extent  ;is  to  preclude  Mr.  Cobdeu  from 
moving,  in  accordance  w  ith  the  notice  he  had  given,  for  a  select 
committee  to  impure  into  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws  upon 
tenant-farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers  ;  and  when  a  fortnight 
after  he  succeeded  in  gaining  attention  to  a  veiy  able  speech, 
and  in  raising  a  short  debate  upon  the  (piestion,  he  w  as  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  ninety-one.  On  Tuesday  evening,  ^larch  IDth, 
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Mr.  Ricardo’s  motion,  condemnatory  of  reciprocity  treaties,  was 
fjot  rid  of  by  counting  out  the  House.  ]\Ir.  Ewart’s,  for  repeal¬ 
ing  tlic  duties  which  press  on  the  raw'  materials  of  mannhudiire, 
was  on  the  following  Thursday  similarly  cushioned.  Not  until 
after  Whitsuntide — not  before  Wednesday  June  25t]i,  did  the 
coru-law  question  come  fairly,  and  on  its  own  merits  before  the 
lluuse.  The  debate  occupied  two  nights.  The  speech  of  the 
Premier  affords  us  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  intimate  sympathy 
subsisting  between  the  people  and  their  representatives.  He 
opened  with  a  derisive  allusion  to  the  absence  from  the  House 
of  the  Whig  party ; — 

*  It  is  not  iny  intention  to  occupy  much  of  your  time  uj)on  an  occa¬ 
sion  when  this  House  has  been  engaged  for  the  benefit  of  a  company 
which  generally  performs  at  Covent  CJarden.  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  1  do  anytliing  having  the  least  tendency  to  prevent  their  enjoying 
a  full  benefit ;  and  I  must  say,  I  was  very  sorry  to  observe,  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  j)erforinance,  the  front  bench  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  w’lus  wholly  unoccupied.  (Laughter.)  1  can  iu«sure  the 
honourable  members  opposite — many  of  whom  assisted  at  my  benefit 
the  other  night — that  I  had  no  desire  to  be  the  cause  t>f  depriving  them 
of  a  fuller  audience.  Throughout  the  evening  1  have  been  here,  as  well 
as  iny  honourable  friends  near  me,  to  witness  the  j)erformance8  of  that 
class  of  gentlemen  who  have  rehearsed  their  parts  upon  another  stage.* 

In  the  foregoing  extract,  brief  as  it  is,  we  may  look  as  through 
a  small  and  accidental  crevice,  into  the  very  soul  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  may  sec  w  ith  the  utmost  clearness  what  kind 
of  entertainment  the  great  question  which  has  for  some  years 
all  hut  engrossed  public  attention,  is  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  there.  If  any  one  after  this  can  indulge  in  the  belief  that 
he  lives  under  a  hoiijl  fide  system  of  representative  government, 
his  must  he  a  faith  which  can  draw  nutriment  from  the  stoniest, 
most  sterile,  and  most  un propitious  soil. 

It  would,  perhaps,  rather  w'caken  than  strengthen  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  course  of  these  remarks  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
produced,  to  allude  to  the  mode  in  which  parliament  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  organic  reform.  There  cannot  he  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  public  opinion  on  this  question  is  widely  extended, 
and  that  although  it  may  not  as  yet  have  decisively  affected  the 
eoiistitucnt  bodies,  it  pervades  the  whole  body  of  operatives, 
^ueh  is  its  position  outside  the  w'alls  of  parliament,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  iiresumptuous  to  anticipate  for  it  a  show'  of 
respoettid  consideration  within.  On  looking  over  the  liistory  of 
the  session,  we  find  Mr.  Sharman  (Vawford  moving,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  11th,  for  leave  to  introduce  a  hill  for  a  full,  fair, 
and  free  representation  of  the  peojde  in  parliament.  He  wits 
H.*conded  hv  Dr.  Bowring.  Not  a  remark  was  hazanh*d  in 
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reply  !  Not  a  siuj^le  word  of  discussion  was  vouchsafed !  The 
division  immediately  took  place,  and  thirty-one  members  only 
recorded  their  votes  in  favour  of  an  extended  suffrag^c.  We  say, 
an  extended  suffrage,  for  the  honourable  member  for  Rochdale 
expressly  guarded  himself  from  asking  the  House  to  pledge 
itself  to  specific  details.  The  following  passage  from  his  speech, 
on  the  occasion,  may  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  show 
the  moderation  of  his  demand,  and  to  explain  the  true  reason 
for  its  contemptuous  rejection. 

*  I  do  not  wish  now  to  detain  the  House  with  a  long  array  of  detailed 
arguments,  but  I  would  ask,  can  any  fair  man  defend  the  present  state 
of  the  representation  ?  I  find  it  summed  up  briefly  in  the  following 
terms,  in  a  memorial  addressed  by  the  electors  of  Livcri)ool  to  their 
representatives  ; — ‘  It  is  now  a  fact  too  palpable  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Reform  bill  of  1832,  continuing,  as  it  does,  to  exclude  from  the  elective 
franchise  six  millions  out  of  seven  of  the  adult  male  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  to  500,000  electors 
the  power  virtually  to  return  a  majority  of  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  renders  the  voice  of  the  people  utterly  powerless ;  and  has 
thus  disappointed  their  reasonable  and  just  expectations  as  to  that  House 
l)eing  the  representative  of  the  British  people.*  Again,  in  a  petition 
presented  yesterday  from  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  we  have  the 
following  statement : — ‘  That  twenty-seven  small  boroughs,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  172,000,  send  to  parliament  thirty-two  mem¬ 
bers  ;  while  Liverpool,  which  has  a  population  exceeding  the  collective 
numbers  of  those  twenty-seven  boroughs  by  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  only  sends  two  members.*  Can  any  man  say  that  such  a  state 
of  things  ought  to  continue  ?  Is  it  possible  to  argue  tlmt  some  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  sutfrage  ought  not  to  be  given  ?  that  some  better  arrange¬ 
ment  and  division  of  electonU  districts  should  not  be  made  ?  then  I  claim 
support  from  all  members  who  think  so.  If  I  am  permitted  to  go  into 
committee  with  a  bill,  let  the  particular  modes  of  extending  and  regulat¬ 
ing  the  franchise  which  I  propose  be  there  argued,  and  1  claim  no 
pledge  from  any  member  to  support  my  particular  propositions  till  I 
prove  them  to  be  safe  and  necessary.  Tlie  present  franchise  excludes 
the  great  body  of  the  w’orking  classes  in  towms,  and  in  the  counties  the 
agricvdtural  labourer  is  entirely  excluded ;  the  nature  of  the  qualification 
practically  has  that  eflV*ct.  Is  this  just  or  right  ?  The  advocates  of 
these  exclusions  must  show  that  they  are  necessarv  for  the  interests  of 
the  community,  and  that  they  produce  freedom  and  purity  of  election, 
or  else  they  cannot  sustain  them.  I  am  ready  to  enter  into  that  argu¬ 
ment,  if  they  will  meet  me  in  committee.* 

c  have  purj)oscly  dwelt  at  some  eonsiderable,  but,  we  trust, 
not  disproportionate  length  upon  the  materials  before  us,  spe¬ 
cially  illustrative  of  the  qualifications  of  the  House  of  Uommous, 
as  a  representative  assembly  ;  for  wliatevcr  difference  of  opinion 
may  have  place  among  our  readers,  as  to  who  should  comprise 
the  constituent  body,  there  can  be  none,  we  imagine,  as  to 
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the  propriety  of  an  intimate  correspondence,  in  sentiment  and 
fceliiif:,  between  that  body  and  their  chosen  representatives. 
Tlie  theory  of  our  constitution  is  either  good  or  bad — if  good,  it 
is  tlie  interest  of  all  parties  to  see  it  reduced  to  practice ; — if 
bad,  is  it  worth  while  to  retain  the  shadow  when  the  substjince 
is  neither  possessed  nor  desired  ?  It  can  hardly  become  a  great 
and  enlightened  people  to  be  governed  by  a  fiction — and  yet,  in 
all  important  respects  the  present  House  of  Commons  has 
proved  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  little  else. 

Hut  we  must  hasten  on.  We  have  yet  to  glance,  were  it  but 
for  a  moment,  at  the  independence  and  consistency  of  this  legis¬ 
lative  assembly.  Although  comparatively  heedless  of  national 
interests,  it  might  yet  be  sensitively  alive  to  its  own  honour. 
Deliberately,  by  express  vote,  and  twice  within  an  interval  of 
six  weeks,  to  stultify  itself — loudly  to  vaunt  its  superiority  to  all 
party  attachments  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next,  to  be  driven, 
by  ministerial  threats,  into  a  humble  confession  that  its  boasting 
was  premature  and  foolish — to  dare  the  wrath  of  government, 
and  then  fly  from  it — to  descant  upon  the  degradation  of  being 
cabinet-bound,  and  then  submit  to  it — to  play  Pistol,  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  like  their  prototype,  to  eat  the  leek — this,  for  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  is  a  depth  of  humiliation  and  meanness  into 
which  its  bitterest  foes  would  not  have  wished  it  to  sink.  The 
first  instance  of  this  wretched  servility  was  by  far  the  worst. 
Lord  Ashley’s  proj)osal  to  limit  factory  labour  to  ten  hours  a 
(lay,  rested  for  support  solely  upon  the  alleged  imperious  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case.  ‘  Perish  commerce,’  exclaimed  those  who  love 
the  luxury  of  benevolence  at  other  people’s  expense — 'pcrisli 
commerce,  rather  than  that  our  toil-worn  operatives  should  re¬ 
main  another  year  under  their  crushing  burdens.’  We  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  vivid  pictures  of  suffering,  disease,  deformity, 
and  early  death,  inflicted  upon  our  factory  hands  by  the  relent¬ 
less  cruelties  of  the  system,  draw  n,  on  tluit  occasion,  by  more 
than  one  speaker — the  careful  computations  of  the  amount  of 
toil  endured — the  physical  exhaustion — the  consequent  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  all  domestic  tics — the  frightful  immoralities — the  igno¬ 
rance  and  irrcligion — of  which  the  masses  in  our  manufacturing 
districts  were  said,  and,  to  some  extent,  too  truly  said,  to  be  the 
victims.  The  House,  whether  moved  by  these  afflicting  repre¬ 
sentations,  or  anxious  to  deal  a  blow  to  mill-owners  in  return 
for  their  anti-corn  law  agitation,  or  in  pure  dislike  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  betrayed  them,  or  influenced  by  a  combination 
of  all  these  motives,  negatived  the  ministerial  proposition  for 
declaring  twelve  hours  to  be  the  legal  limit  of  factory  labour, 
thereby  giving  a  temporary  triumph  to  Lord  Ashley.  The 
triumph,  however,  was  short.  The  Home  Secretary  withdrew 
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his  bill,  to  be  reproduced  after  Haster,  with  some  slijj^ht  alteru- 
tioiis.  During  the  iiiter\’al,  the  deteriiiinatioii  of  govennucut 
to  stand  or  fall  by  their  measure  was  ostentatiously  paraded — 
the  whip  was  well  plied — the  pictures  of  misery  which  had  ex¬ 
cited  such  horror,  and  luul  moved  such  disinterested  benevolence, 
hided  away  from  memory — and  on  the  second  trial  of  strength, 
the  House  coolly  reversed  its  former  decision.  Then  came  the 
alteration  of  the  sugar  duties,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  mono|H)- 
lists,  under  Mr.  Miles,  the  member  for  Bristol.  Again  the 
ministry  were  left  in  the  minority,  and  again  they  resorted  to  a 
threat  of  resignation.  The  country  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  excitement,  concluding  that  no  minister  would  be  hold 
enough  to  Jisk,  and  no  legislative  Jissembly  subservient  enough 
to  grant,  a  second  surrender  of  a  deliberate  vote,  within  a  little 
more  than  a  month.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  came  down  to 
the  House,  and  lectured  it  in  the  following  autocratic  style. — 
H'he  report,  witli  its  parentheses,  is  extracted  from  the  Times, 

‘  Hut,  sir,  1  admit,  ditforing  as  \vc  do  from  my  hon.  friend  upon  the 
merits  of  his  measure,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  I  do  not  liesitate 
to  admit  that  upon  political  grounds  1  cannot,  on  the  part  of  ihegovei  ii- 
ment,  consent  to  adojjt  it  (here  the  House  assumed  an  attitude  of  the 
deepest  attention,  and  the  most  entire  stillness  ensued).  Some  of  those, 
too,  who  supported  my  hon.  friend,  said  there  was  no  material  difference 
l)etwcen  the  ])roposal  he  made  and  that  made  by  the  government ;  that 
he  proposed,  in  respect  of  most  classes  of  sugar,  the  same  amount  of 
protective  duty ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  might  without  ditfieulty  have 
assented  to  his  amendment.  Sir,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  unimportance,  we 
cannot  consent  to  concede  to  tlie  proposition.  (Tlie  right  hon.  baronet 
pronounced  this  with  more  than  usuid  emphasis,  and  j)roceeded,  after  a 
pause,  in  a  tone  forcibly  expressive  of  wounded  feeling).  It  was  carried 
by  a  combination  of  those  who  are  our  general  supporters  with  our 
political  opponents.  If  the  measure.  I  repeat,  be  an  unimportant  one, 
in  proportion  to  its  unimportance,  it  is  significant  of  a  want  of  confidence 
in  our  administration.  If  you  can  effect  a  great  public  object,  that  is  a 
reason  for  proposing  iui  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  government ;  hut  if 
you  cannot  effect  any  important  object — if  there  be  no  great  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  two  ])ropositions,  then  I  sav  the  concurrence  be¬ 
tween  our  political  opponents  and  our  political  friends  has  a  bearing  on 
our  |K)sition  as  the  executive  government  of  this  empire.  (These  words, 
uttered  w’ith  great  energ\’,  elieited  renew’ed  cries  of  ‘  Hear,  hear,’  from 
all  parts  of  the  house).  It  does,  in  our  opinion,  diminish  our  means  of 
resistance  (as  we  understood  the  expression)  ;  and  if  accpiiesced  in  by 
us,  it  would  be  an  encourngement  of  similar  combinations.  (Ironical  cries 
of  *  Hear  *).  1  do  not  Indicvc,  sir — I  cannot  believe,  that  theconeurreiu*e 
in  that  vote  wjis  a  Ciisual  occurrence,  arising  out  of  our  debatings  on 
the  subject.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  impression  is,  that  it  was  a 
precoiu'erted  arrangement  (cries  of  ‘  No,  no,’)  between  some  of  those 
who  oppose  and  some  of  those  who  support  us.  \Vhcn  my  hon. 
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trieiul  —  of  coursie  a  word  from  him  would  be  sufticient  to  destroy 
this  delusion  in  my  mind,  if  delusion  it  be,  but  I  will  tell  him  why  1 
believe  the  vote  was  the  result  of  a  concert  between  some  of  those 
who  support  and  some  of  those  who  oppose  us — 1  am  not  complaining^. 
(Some  ironical  cheers  and  laughter,  on  account  of  Sir  Robert’s  manner 
being  marked  with  more  of  bitterness  than  he  acknowledged.  The 
right  bon.  baronet,  apparently  annoyed,  proceeded  with  elevated  voice). 
No,  but  1  have  a  right  to  observe  upon  such  a  combination  1  do  not 
deny  the  right  of  hon.  gentlemen,  if  they  think  lit,  to  enter  into  such 
coiubination.  1  do  not  condescend  (so  we  understood  the  right  hon. 
biironct,  who,  through  agitation,  was  somewhat  less  distinct  than  usual) 
— 1  do  not  condescend  to  deprecate  them  ;  but  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  consider  what  bearing  the  result  has  uj)on  the  position  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  when  1  am  determining  whether  1  will  acciuiesce  in  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  proposition,  as  an  amendment  to  the  ])lan  of  the  government, 
carried  by  a  combination  such  as  I  have  alluded  to.  1  am  not,  I  repeat, 
denying  the  right  of  the  two  parties  so  to  combine.  Into  that  I  enter 
not.  liut  I  claim  for  myself  the  right — and  (exclaimed  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  with  considerable  elevation  of  tone)  I  mean  to  exercise  it! — 
the  right  of  determining  what  cllect  upon  my  position,  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  my  accpiiescence  in  the  arrangement  proposed  would  produce.’ 

The  se(picl  is  known.  The  same  House  which  had  allirnuul 
Mr.  Miles’s  proposition  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  cowed  by  the 
determination  evinced  by  Sir  liobert  Peel,  rescinded  its  vote 
three  niglits  afterwards  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two.  To  tliis 
degradation  it  was  not  likely  to  submit  without  very  audible 
and  signiHeant  murmurs.  Mr.  D’lsraeli  truly  interpreted  the 
feelings  of  many  when  lie  said — 

‘  About  a  month  ago  this  House  \vas  called  on  to  rescind  a  resolution 
on  a  subject  most  important  to  its  character,  and  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  great  body  of  the  nation ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  malt 
tax  vote,  this  House  submitted  to  that  process,  which  was  previously 
regarded  with  so  much  distrust,  and  onlv  submitted  to  from  such  over¬ 
bearing  necessity.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  sir,  that  some  mysterious 
influence  must  be  at  work  to  place  us,  within  a  numth,  in  precisely 
the  same  position,  and  to  put  us  before  the  country  under  circumstances 
wliieh,  1  believe,  no  one  in  this  House,  be  he  on  this  side  or  the  oppo¬ 
sition  side,  can  describe  as  other  than  degrading  to  us  all.  It  may  be 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  retain  power  by  subjecting  us 
to  this  stern  process ;  but  I  mistake  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
character  if  I  were  to  sup])osc  that  he  could  greatly  value  a  power  which 
IS  only  to  be  retained  by  means  so  unconstitutional.  1  think  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  should  deign  to  consult  a  little  more  the 
feelings  of  his  supporters.  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  drag  them 
unreasonably  through  the  mire.  He  has  already  once  this  session 
made  them  repeal  a  solemn  decision  at  which  they  had  arrived,  and  now 
he  comes  down  again  and  says,  unless  you  rescind  another  important 
resolution,  I  will  no  longer  take  upon  myself  the  responsiblity  of  con¬ 
ducting  aflairs.  Now,  1  really  think  to  rescind  one  vote  duiing  the 
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t»e88iun  is  enough.  I  don’t  think  in  reason  we  ought  to  be  called  on  to 
endure  this  degradation  more  than  once  a-year.  That  should  be 
managed.  Tlie  right  honourable  baronet  should  introduce  some  parlia- 
menUiry  taritf  for  the  regulation  of  our  disapproval.  The  government 
ought  to  tell  us  to  what  point  we  might  go — thus  far  and  no  farther : 
there  are  the  hounds  within  which  you  are  to  enjoy  your  parliamentary 
independence  ;  but  the  moment  you  pass  them  you  must  submit  to  public 
disgrace,  or  we  must  submit  to  private  life.* 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  iiidcpeiidciicc  and  consistency  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  ! 

We  had  intended  to  bring  out  from  the  records  before  us 
some  other  features  of  character  which  we  find  developed  in  the 
proceedings  of  parliament  during  the  past  session.  But  w  e  can 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  incidents  from  which  our  readers 
may  gather  their  own  conclusions.  The  zeal  witli  which  the 
Duke  of  Uichmond’s  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  qui  tarn 
actions  was  hurried  through  all  its  stages — the  support  given  to 
Sir  James  (Iraham,  w  hen,  detected  in  his  practice  of  seal-forging 
and  letter-opening,  he  refused  all  explanation,  and  took  his 
stand  upon  liis  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  sanction 
thrown  over  the  subsccpicnt  trick,  by  which  a  nominal  inquiiy' 
was  converted  into  a  real  evasion  —  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  collect  evidence  on  tlie  subject  of  dog- 
stealing  in  the  metropolis — the  shameless  jobbing  which  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  face  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts’  bill,  one  of 
tlie  numerous  ministerial  measures  idtimately  abandoned — the 
centralising  spirit  which  pervaded  the  first  draft  of  the  Rail¬ 
ways’  bill,  and  wliich,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Home 
Secretary,  threatens  us  with  a  Medical  Reform  bill,  and  a 
government  establishment  for  the  cure  of  the  body,  in  addition 
to  that  already  existing  for  the  health  of  the  soul — these  arc 
matters  which  we  can  only  barely  mention,  but  which  supply 
ample  materials  for  grave  reflection.  Each  adds  a  stroke  to  the 
|H)rtrait  upon  which  we  have  been  gazing — a  stroke  without 
which  the  picture  would  be  incomplete. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  our  concluding 
remarks — but  we  arc  the  less  concerned  about  this,  inasmuch 
as  the  moral  to  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  is 
too  obvious  to  require  lengthened  exposition.  We  have  taken  a 
retrospective  new*  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the 
past  session.  Their  work  speaks  for  itself.  We  put  it,  there¬ 
fore,  in  all  seriousness  to  the  candid  and  the  thoughtful,  w  hethcr 
it  is  such  as  they  can  honestly  declare  to  be  worthy  of  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  calculated  to  confirm  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  or  likely  to  promote  the  real  prosperity  of  the 
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empire.  AVe  ask  whether  patriotism  or  piety  can  read  the  brief 
epitome  we  have  put  before  tlieiu  without  a  blush  of  shame,  or 
H  sigh  of  deep  regret.  Can  a  system  wdiieh  produces  such 
fruits  he  deserving  of  support  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  should  long  continue?  lie  our  opinions  wduit  they 
mav,  let  us,  at  all  events,  be  manly  enough  to  open  our  eyes  to 
our  real  position.  The  intelligence  and  the  morality  of  the  age 
have  outgrow  n  the  system  of  government  under  w  hich  w  e  live. 
The  laws  which  regulate  our  commerce,  w  hich  aflect  our  liber¬ 
ties,  which  meddle  with  our  religion,  are  framed  by  assemblies 
who  either  know  not,  or  knowing,  heed  not,  the  temper,  tastes, 
interests,  or  capabilities  of  the  people  over  w  horn  they  preside. 
What  one  thing  is  exhibited  in  high  places,  but  an  indecent 
scramble  for  spoil?  What  one  commanding  virtue  does  parlia¬ 
ment  display  which  should  secure  for  it  the  resj)eet  of  the  wise 
and  the  good?  Who  can  be  satisfied — what  Christian  citizen 
ought  to  be  satisfied  wfith  a  system  of  misgovernment  which  he 
can  help  to  alter?  Surely,  then,  they  who  are  actively  but 
peacefully  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  present 
state  of  tilings,  are  far  from  meriting  the  opprobrium  so  lavishly 
heaped  upon  them.  Their  vocation  may  not,  for  some  years  to 
come,  be  a  successful  one — but  it  is  far  from  dishonourable. 
To  war  against  a  worthless  and  mischievous  pretence  is  nn- 
seemly  neither  in  the  mjin  nor  the  Christian. 

lint  the  session  has  not  been  without  its  indirect  uses.  If 
barren  of  good  measures,  it  has  been  fertile  of  valuable  lessons. 
It  has  opened  many  eyes  blinded  by  prejudice.  A  conviction 
is  gradually  spreading  among  the  intelligent  of  all  parties  that 
the  present  state  of  things  is  too  bad  to  last  long.  The  conser¬ 
vatives  arc  ashamed  of  tlieir  ow  n  idol,  and  arc  all  but  ready  to 
cast  it  aside  as  a  senseless  thing.  The  whigs  arc  extinct,  and 
the  names  of  their  once  honoured  leaders  excite  no  hope,  com¬ 
mand  no  reverence,  and  wdll  serve  no  more  as  a  charm  to  rally 
the  British  people  round  political  delusion.  Indeed,  the  long 
reign  of  party  is  visibly  over,  and  the  governed  arc  beginning  to 
inquire,  not  by  whom,  but  upon  what  principles  they  should  he 
ruled.  This  most  desirable  tendency  in  the  j)ublic  mind  legis¬ 
lative  proceedings  during  the  last  session  have  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  and  confirmed.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a 
parliament  which  is  ])orn  in  corruption,  naturally  grows  up 
selfish,  unprincipled,  and  reckless.  It  is  well  for  the  interests 
of  truth  that  it  is  so  ordered.  We  can  conceive  it  to  have  been 
otherwise.  We  can  imagine  a  House  of  (Commons,  elected  by  a 
shameless  violation  of  ever\^  principle  of  honour,  purity,  and 
patriotism,  reconciling  men  to  the  foul  means  by  w'hich  they 
f'cquired  power,  by  a  vigilant  attention  to  business,  and  tem- 
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porary  concessions  of  some  value  to  the  deniamls  of  |)ul)lic 
opinion.  Had  such  been  the  case,  bribery  and  intiniidation 
would  have  taken  rank  with  the  lefcitimate  means  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  people  would  have  learned  not  merely  to  tolerate, 
but  to  defend,  what  every  honest  heart  should  detest.  It  is 
matter  of  eongratulation,  therefore,  that  vice  luvs  displayed  itself 
in  ‘  its  native  semblance.^  Its  power  is  thereby  weakened.  The 
pm-iod  of  its  ascendancy  is  curtailed — and  a  return  to  purer, 
better,  and  more  righteous  methods  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  is  greatly  accelerated. 

Kor  does  it  become  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
very  struggles  of  faction  were  made  subservient  to  the  ditl’n- 
sion  of  correct  information  u[)on  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor.  Society  has  learned  more,  during  the 
past  session,  of  the  peculiar  habits,  wants,  and  hanlships 
of  the  working  classes  of  (jrcat  Britain,  than  during  the 
preceding  ten  years.  !Mr.  Cobden’s  motion,  on  the  kith  of 
March,  and  the  speeches  which  the  progress  of  incendiarism  in 
Norfolk  and  Sulfolk  elicited  from  some  of  the  leading  free¬ 
traders,  dragged  to  light  numerous  facts  which  none  can  look 
upon  and  still  retain  the  delusion,  that  the  restrictive  system  is 
upheld  for  the  advantage  of  our  peasantry.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  discussions  on  the  Factories*  bill  not  merely  brought  out  a 
large  mass  of  facts,  but  put  both  ])arties  into  a  position  which 
they  could  only  maintain  by  the  bold  enunciation  of  many  just 
principles.  The  essential  dignity  of  labour — the  right  of  the 
producers  of  wealth  to  participate  in  its  enjoyment — the  cruelty 
involved  in  the  supposition  that  man  is  born  to  incessant  ami 
unmitigated  toil — the  folly  of  identifying  him  with  the  machi¬ 
nery  that  he  tends — the  momentous  certainty  that  he  possesses 
a  mind  which  ought  to  be  cultivated,  a  heart  which  is  suscep¬ 
tible,  if  allowed  to  developc  itself,  of  every  virtuous  emotion,  an 
immortality  which  cannot  be  over  estimated,  and  that  he  has 
all  the  capabilities,  powers,  ])assions  and  rights  of  man,  of  w  hich 
none  can  deprive  him  without  defacing  the  image  of  the  Eternal, 
and  exposing  themselves  to  sure  and  overwhelming  retribution 
— these  are  strange  doetrines  for  toryism  to  preacli — doctrines 
so  just,  so  true,  so  important,  so  practical,  too,  in  their  moral 
influence,  that  if  they  be  but  proclaimed,  and  proclaimed  as 
they  were  in  parliament  with  apparent  earnestness,  it  matters 
little  what  may  have  been  the  objects  of  the  party  which  enun¬ 
ciated  them.  And  this  seemed  to  be  the  special  mission  ol 
pure  toryism  during  the  session  of  1814.  AVith  a  blind  zeal 
w  hich  knew  nothing  of  the  ultimate  timdencies  of  its  own  work, 
it  employed  itself  in  raising  up  in  the  millions  a  spirit  ol  scll- 
apprcciatioii — a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  them  as  the  producers 
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of  iijitional  wealth — an  aspiration  after  a  higher  "fade  of  eiviliza- 
tion  and  eonifort.  In  the  innermost  lieart  of  tliese  trutlis  lie 
wrapped  up  the  seeds  of  democracy.  When  men  learn  to  value 
their  manhood,  they  ecase  to  ho  slaves. 

On  the  whole,  tlien,  we  arc  satisfied  that  things  arc  gradually 
working  in  the  right  direction.  Out  of  a  passing  evil,  some 
lasting  good  will  spring.  He  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  who  has  in  Ilis  hand  the  hearts  of  all  men,  is  en¬ 
gaged,  we  firmly  believe,  in  effeeting  the  not-distant  overthrow 
of  anti-christian  feudalism,  and  is  employing  its  best  friends  in 
subverting  its  dominion.  The  trium])h  of  wickedness  is  short, 
and  perhaps,  ere  long,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  success  of  the 
huuh  d  aristocracy,  at  the  last  general  election,  ])urehased  as  it 
was  at  an  expense  both  of  money  and  of  character  altogether 
uupreeedentcd,  did  more  than  any  other  event  reeonh'd  in 
history  to  pave  the  way  for  the  revocation  of  their  exclusive  pri¬ 
vileges  and  their  political  supremacy. 


The  lUofjraphical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Vsefut 
Knowledge.  Vol  IV.  l*art  1.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  record  the  satisfactory  jirogress  of  this  great 
work,  which  we  introduced  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers  on 
its  first  appearance.  The  present,  constituting  the  seventh  half  volume, 
brings  down  the  Dictionary  to  the  close  of  the  letter  A,  and  is  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished,  in  common  with  its  jircdccessors,  by  those  (jua- 
hties  wliich  give  permanent  value  to  such  an  undertaking.  A  biogra¬ 
phical  Dictionary  of  the  order  projected  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society 
has  long  been  needed ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  parts  already 
published  fully  realize  the  expectations  excited,  and  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  hut  that  the  work,  when  completed,  will  he  all  which  the  advanced 
s^tate  of  our  literature,  the  acknowledged  ability  of  the  editor  and  of  his 
contributors,  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  Society  itself,  led  us  to  anti¬ 
cipate.  For  diligent  research,  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  fulness 
of  information,  impartiality  of  eritieism,  and  freedom  from  prejudice, 
whether  political  or  ecclesiastical,  it  is  deserving  of  high  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  is  entitled  to  take  riuik  in  the  very  first  class  of  useful  ])ul)- 
hcations. 

e  know  not  what  are  the  prosj)ects  of  the  undertaking,  but  should 
deeply  regret  the  fact  if  the  want  of  encouragement  induced  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Societv.  A  large  circulation  must  of 
course  be  re(|uired  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  a  work,  and  it  will  be 
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a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  British  public  if  it  be  not  obtained.  The  voluiuesi 
are  brought  out  at  intervals  of  three  months,  so  as  to  place  the  work 
within  the  reach  of  most  classes  of  the  reading  public ;  and  we 
strongly  recommend  it,  not  only  to  ministers  and  students,  but  to  all  in. 
telligent  young  men  who  are  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  history  and  productions  of  eminent  men  of  all  past  times. 

Affectionate  Counsels  to  Students  of  Theology  on  leaving  College,  and  also 
to  young  ^finisters ;  being  an  Address,  considerably  enlarged,  delivered 
in  Kbenezer  Chapel,  June  "loth,  1844,  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Conder,  A.M., 
and  others,  on  the  completion  of  their  studies,  and  leaving  Spring  Hill 
College.  By  John  Angell  James.  Published  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  Tutors  and  the  Students.  8vo.  pp.  48.  London  :  Hamilton 
and  Co. 

This  is  a  seasonable  publication,  which  cannot  be  too  extensively  circu¬ 
lated  amongst  our  theological  students  and  young  ministers.  It  abounds 
in  admirable  counsel,  conveyed  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  attachment,  and 
must  be  productive  of  lasting  benefits  to  all  by  whom  it  is  attentivelv 
perused.  Mr.  James  is  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  His  pastoral  experience,  amenity  of  disposition,  and  sound 
judgment,  give  weight  to  his  counsel,  whilst  his  acknowledged  eminence 
as  a  preacher,  and  the  universal  respect  in  which  he  is  helil,  will  attract 
to  his  pages  a  degree  of  attention  wdiich  few  other  men  could  command. 
The  tutors  and  students  of  Spring  Hill  College  did  wisely — and  wc 
thank  them  for  it — in  earnestly  requesting  the  publication  of  the  Address. 
Literature  and  philosophy  are  eminently  desirable  in  the  ministry,  hut 
they  will  form  a  poor  compensation  for  the  absence  of  those  (jUidities 
which  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  It  cjmnot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  our 
young  ministers  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  James,  ‘  To  be  uselul, 
they  must  l)c  popular ;  and  to  be  popular  they  must  be  richly  evan¬ 
gelical,  simple,  earnest,  impressive  and  affectionate.’ 

English  Pt'esbyterian  Chapels,  proved  to  have  been  Orthodox  Foundations, 
appropriated  to  Trinitarian  Worship,  and  the  preaching  of  Trinita¬ 
rian  Doctrine.  By  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  3G.  London: 
Jackson  and  W’^ afford. 

Thk  historicid  student  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W'ilsonfor  the  lal)orious 
research  with  which  he  has  investigated  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the 
early  English  presbyteriims.  His  historical  argument  is  perfectly  con¬ 
clusive.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  or,  to  our  minds,  more  satisfactorily 
made  out,  than  that  those  sentiments  w  ere  strictly  orthodox,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  term.  Differing  from  the  esteemed  author  in  the 
application  of  his  argument,  wt  heartily  concur  wdth  him  on  this  point, 
thank  him  for  his  pains-taking,  and  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  the 
perusal  of  all  who  w’ould  he  accurately  informed  on  the  theological 
views  of  our  predecessors.  The  value  of  Mr.  W^ilson’s  labours  is  not 
dependent  on  any  temporarv  circumstance.  Tliey  have  a  permanent 
interest,  and  will  greatly  assist  the  future  historians  of  nonconformity. 
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Tlir  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  comprising  an  Account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Society,  Biographical  Notes  of  some  of  its  Founders 
and  Missionaries,  with  a  record  of  its  progress  at  home,  and  its  ope¬ 
rations  abroad,  compiled  from  original  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society.  Hy  William  Ellis,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Vol.  I.  London  :  John  Snow. 

The  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  a  Jubilee 
Memorial;  including  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  llyJolin  ^lorison,  D.l).  A  new  edition,  with  twenty-one 
Portraits.  London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

The  appearance  of  these  volumes  is  most  seasonable,  and  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  a  large  class  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Ellis’s  volume  has  reached 
us  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  and  we  can  therefore  merely  announce 
its  publication,  and  promise  a  more  extended  notice  next  month.  We 
are  glad  agtiin  to  meet  him  in  the  line  of  authorship,  rejoice  in  his  par- 
tiidly  recovered  health,  and  pray  that  he  may  yet  be  spared  for  many 
useful  labours.  Such  a  work  as  he  has  furnished  was  much  needed, 
and  we  ])redict  for  it  an  extensive  circulation  amongst  the  friends  of 
Christian  missions. 

We  noticed  Ur.  Morison’s  work  on  its  first  appearance  in  tenns  of 
high  commendation,  and  are  glad  that  he  has  been  encouraged  to  furnish 
a  second  and  cheaper  edition  at  the  present  moment.  The  rej)rint 
before  us,  which  is  included  in  one  volume,  is  published  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  former  edition,  though  no  part  of  the  work  has  been 
omitted,  except  the  General  Sketch  of  Christian  Missiotis.  Both  works 
are  specially  opportune  just  now,  and  their  extensive  perusal  will  be  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  aiding  the  jubilee  services  of  the  I.ondon 
Mission. 


The  Treasury  of  History,  comprising  a  general  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a  Series  of  Separate 
Histories  of  every  principal  nation  that  exists,  their  rise,  progress,  and 
present  condition,  S;c,  By  Samuel  Maunder.  Loudon  :  Longman, 
and  Co.  1844. 

A  USEFUL  publication,  in  which  a  large  mass  of  information  is  condensed. 
Within  the  compass  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages  Mr. 
Maunder  has  contrived,  by  means  of  a  small  clear  type  and  double 
columns,  to  comprise  a  succinct  history  of  all  people  and  times.  Ilic 
space  allotted  to  English  historv  is  of  course  much  larger  than  that  given 
to  ^y  other  country  ;  but  useful  information  is  furnished  respecting  all, 
which,  while  it  satisfies  the  w’ants  of  a  large  class,  will  serve  to  stimulate 
the  enquiries  of  more  advanced  readers.  The  arrangement  is  lucid,  the 
**tyle  unencumbered,  the  research  evinced  extensive,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  volume  commendable.  The  view’  taken  of  the  character  and 
times  of  Charles  the  First  is  far  from  according  with  our  views,  and 
forms  an  exception  to  the  impartiality  evinced  throughout  other  portions 
of  the  work.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  but 
with  this  exception — a  most  important  one — we  can  honestly  recommend 
Mr.  Maunder’s  publication  to  the  favour  of  our  readers. 
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The  Works  of  WiUiam  Jay,  corrected  and  reidsed  by  himself.  \\)1  \\^ 
Contuining  Forty  Sermons.  London  :  C.  A.  Hartlett. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-four  discourses  which  were  original) v 
published,  nearly  forty  years  since,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  They 
]Mi8sed  through  five  editions  in  a  short  time,  and  have  been  deservedly 
esteemed  as  amongst  the  most  useful  productions  of  the  Knglish  press. 
The  success  w’ith  which  they  met,  encouraged  Mr.  Jay  to  ‘advance  in  his 
course  of  authorship,  far  beyond  what  he  could  originally  have  intended,’ 
a  fact  which  invests  them  with  considerable  interest  apart  from  their  in¬ 
herent  merits.  ‘In  looking  over  these  sennons,*  says  the  venendde 
author,  in  his  brief  advertisement  to  the  present  reprint,  ‘  after  so  long 
a  period,  in  order  to  com])rise  them  in  the  com])lete  series  of  his’  (the 
writer’s)  ‘  works,  he  sees  more  imperfections  in  them  than  he  once  saw, 
hut  he  must  leave  them  now  as  they  are  to  the  candour  of  the  pnhlic, 
and  the  blessing  of  Ch)d.’  We  need  not  recommend  the  volume,  hut 
are  more  concerned  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  their  having  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  it  at  so  greatly  reduced  a  cost. 
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Just  Published, 

The  Morning  F.xerciscs  at  Cripplegate,  St.  (Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  and  in 
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